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Following “Rhapsody in Blue” .. . after an 
during which the world hailed this first contr 
composition in the modern musical form, “An A 
in Paris” brilliantly confirms George Gershwin’s 
But it is more than a definite answer to those wh« 
that this young composer had benefited by a: 
accident. It is an entertaining gesture in musica 
ture. It is a refreshing criticism of a nation en 
kind of alluring cacophony sweetened with an abundance 
of original jazz phrases and made beautifully sad with a 
touch of superb “blues.” 
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THE HisTORY of music bears graphic witness to 
the fact that the Steinway truly is “The In- 
strument of the Immortals.” From Liszt to 
Gershwin the masters of the piano have chosen 
the Steinway. There has been no mere turn 
of events in this remarkable preference; for 
when an artist sets about the difficult business 
of building a career, he can take no chances 
with his instrument. He must bring to his 
genius, his ability and inspiration the instru- 
ment that will insure him maximum scope, and 


year m and year out tor a litetime without suf- 
fering deterioration of quality, are virtues that 
explain why the Steinway ever has been “The 
Instrument of the Immortals.” 


Probably the reason why every one who buys 
a piano does not buy a Steinway is the belief 
that this glorious instrument is beyond the 
reach of the ordinary income. But this decid- 
edly is not true. 

With an original payment of so little as $155, 
you may have immediate possession of a Stein- 
way Grand ... an instrument equal to the 
demands of the greatest artist .. . an instrument 
so beautifully encased that it will perfect 
the decoration of a charming room , , . an 
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hat becomes an entertaining 
rever there are cultured 
~ ; -y make your selection from 2 
es and models, each at a diff 
o all of these the quality 
the same... Steinway. 


A new Steinway Upright piano 
can be bought for a total of O 


GRANDS $7 550) and up 


(As the Steinway is made in New York City, this p 
naturally, must be “plus transportation” in other cities | 
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10% down ™ 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. If th 
Steinway dealer near you, write for informal 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY) 
109 West 57th Street, New York 


RUBINSTEIN CENTENARY was cele- 
E the concert of the Manhattan Sym- 
estra in New York, on the evening 
er eighth, when Marvine Maazel 
th that organization the Concerto in D 
wr piano and orchestra, by the celebrated 
d composer. This now neglected work 
many years ago a regular “‘war horse” 
ayura pianist, and was frequently on 
ms of our leading orchestras. Again 
a heartless jade, and he who yearned 
hembered as a serious composer seems 
o be longest known as a pianist. 
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KLAHOMA STATE MUSIC TEACH- 
SOCIATION” was organized at a meet- 
ding musical instructors of that com- 

at Oklahoma City University, on 
“30th. The purpose of the organiza- 
elevate the standard of music teach- 
lahoma and to establish a closer rela- 
mong the music teachers of the state.” 
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RYDICE CHORUS AWARD, offered 
dice Chorus of Philadelphia for a 

Aposition, has been awarded to Franz 

of Baltimore, for his setting of “The 

Island” for ladies’ voices. 
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AL HASLEMERE FESTIVAL 
ic of the sixteenth, seventeenth 

turies will be held this year 

to September 6th, at Hasle- 

der the direction of that en- 

antiquarian, Arnold Dolmetsch. 
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HAMMOND, JR., widely 
or of the sound-amplifying 
to have perfected a device 


program may be broad- 
reach only the possessors 
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RDEN OPERA SYN- 
has been emulating the 
Major operatic organiza- 
The Pond,’’ and_has its 
ecent season in Edinburgh 
a distinct artistic suc- 


- D 
THE MOUNTAIN,” an 
hur Farwell, a native of 
its first performance, by 
y Orchestra, on the eve- 
enth. 
- a 
THE MUSIC TEACH- 
_ ERS’ NATIONAL ASSO- 
SIATION met at Cincin- 
nati, on December 26th to 
28th, for its fifty-first an- 
nual convention. Spiiited 
discussions of themes deal- 
ing with the interests of the 
music teaching profession 
were led by such authorities 
4 William Arms_ Fisher, 
rold Vincent Milligan, 
a s. Crosby Adams, How- 
ard Hanson and Mrs. Edgar 
’ illman Kelley. Entertain- 
he concerts of the Cincin- 
and by the Cincinnati 
d Hanson, director of 
Music of Rochester, New 
nt for the ensuing year. 
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N, for fifty-three years the 
'S Chapel of Cam- 
ecently at the age of 
sd as the finest choir 
e the King’s College 
in England. 
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Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


THE OPERA COMPETITION organized by 
the Governor of Rome for the purpose of find- 
ing lyric works to be presented at the Theater 
Royal, has ended in disappointment. Of the dozen 
works offered, the judges decided that none was 
of sufficient merit to warrant its being offered: to 
the public. 


>» ——__—_____—_—_-_ 
THE GRAND THEATER OF GENEVA has 
recently celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its 


dedication by a series of gala performances of 
Rossini’s ‘William Tell.’’ This same work had 


been used at the inauguration of the Grand 
Theater in October of 1879. 
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YEHUDI MENUHIN, the boy violinist from 
the Golden Gate, continues to win success in his 
concerts throughout Europe. 
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THE HALLELUJAH CHORUS from Han- 
del’s ‘‘Messiah” is one of the numbers which is 
to be sung from memory on the program of the 
National High School Chorus, at the Music Su- 
pervisors’ National Conference which is to meet 
in Chicago from March 24th to 29th. Two other 
numbers, to be sung from memory, are by Bach 
and Parry. 
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THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY of 
the death of Sir Arthur Sullivan occurred on the 
twenty-second of last November. [Tate smiles sar- 
donically at the whims of men; and, while Sir 
Arthur desired above all to be remembered by his 
ambitious works in the larger forms, still it is al- 
most entirely by his light operas that he is now 
known. The house in New York, where he com- 
pleted the score of “‘The Pirates of -Penzance,” 
was recently marked with a tablet commemorating 
the fiftieth anniversary of that event. 
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FREDERICK EDWARD WEATHERLY, to 
give his complete name—though most of his songs 
were signed with the first names abbreviated to 
‘Fred” or “Fred E.’’—left an estate of more than 
two hundred thousand dollars. And people scoff 
or laugh at the “poor’’ (?) poets. The writer 
who can rime “The Holy City,’’ ‘‘Nancy Lee,” 
*Beauty’s Eyes,” “Darby and Joan,” and fifteen 
hundred other songs that catch (or form) the pub- 
lic taste, may list the wolf in the far distance. 
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SIR EDWARD ELGAR’S latest composition 
is a Christmas carol, ‘‘Good Morrow,” written to 
celebrate the King’s recovery from a serious ill- 
ness. It is also the first composition which Sir 
Edward has published since the carol which he 
wrote for Christmas of 1929. ‘Till recently he was 
the Master of the King’s Musick. 
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A FESTIVAL OF MODERN MUSIC, spon- 
sored by the International Society for Contem- 
porary Music, is announced to be held at Liége, 
Belgium, in September of this year. 
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COPYRIGHTS MAY BE REGAINED by 
composers, on. works which they have sold, “on 
royalty,” to firms which later become bankrupt, 
according to a decision of the Department of 
Justice at Washington, D. Such copyrights 
may be reassigned back to the composer subject 
to the return to the publisher’s estate of any ad- 
vance royalties which may have been paid but 
not yet earned. 
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THE PIANO USED BY DEBUSSY during 
the last five years of his life, from 1913 to 1918, 
has been brought to America and is now on ex- 
hibition at Wanamaker’s salons in New York. 
On it the master composed some of his most 
famous works; and on it are also scorched scars 
left by the cigarettes which Debussy was in the 
habit of smoking while engaged in composition. 


MOZART’S “DON GIOVANNI” was heard 
at the Metropolitan Opera House of New York 
for the first time in twenty years when it was 
given a revival by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany on November 29th. In the last seasons of 
its former productions, the interpreters of leading 
roles were such vocal giants (and giantesses) as 


. Nordica, Sembrich, Eames, Scotti and Bonci. 
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JAMES CARROLL BARTLETT, compeser of 
“A Dream,” one of the best selling worth while 
songs ever written in America, died at Medfield, 
Massachusetts, on November thirtieth. Born in 
Harmony, Maine, on June 14, 1850, and mostly 
educated musically at the New England Con- 
servatory, he was the singer of the Camilla Urso 
concert company in 1875-1876, later became mu- 
sical director of the Edwin Booth and Lawrence 
Jarrett theatrical company, and finally turned 
to teaching singing in Boston, 
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TO HENRY G. WEBER of the Chicago 
Opera Company has fallen the honor of being 
the first American conductor to lead operatic 
performances in Italy. He has been conducting 
twenty-two performances at the Royal Theater 
of Florence. 
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AMERICAN COMPOSERS who wish to st - 
mit works for consideration as to their suitabili y 
for use on the programs of the festival of mode 
music which is to be held at Liége, Belgiw :, 
next September, may communicate with Fra: < 
Patterson, Steinway Hall, New York City. The 
programs will include works for chorus ai ] 
orchestra, for orchestra, for military band, as 1 
for chamber music combinations. 
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VERDI’S “LUISA MILLER” had its first pe - 
formance by the Metropolitan Opera Compar y 
when given at the Metropolitan Opera House of 
New York on the evening of December twenty- 
first, with Rosa Ponselle in the title réle. This 
event also celebrated the return of this popular 
cantatrice to the stage, after a bronchial afflic- 
tion had prevented her earlier appearance this 
season. “Luisa Miller’ is fifteenth of the twenty- 
eight Verdian operas. First produced at the San 
Carlo of Naples, on December 8, 1849, it was 
given by Max Materzek in New York, at Castle 
Garden, in 1854; and it had two performances 
at the Academy of Music in 1886. Interest in 
the opera has been awakened by its recent suc- 
cessful revival in Germany where Verdi has been 
enjoying a real vogue. 
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THE BETHLEHEM BACH FESTIVAL for 
1930 will be held on May sixteenth and seven- 
teenth. The great “Mass in B Minor” will Se 
given on the last day, for the twenty-third tir ¢ 
at these festivals; and it is announced that the e 
will be probably a return to the former custom 
of having soloists instead of having the solo parts 
sung by the respective groups of the choir as 
has been done in recent years. Other works to 
be given will be announced later, 
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OBOISTEN-BUNDES is a guild of oboists of 
Germany, with eleven hundred members and an 
official journal published in Jena. Der Contra- 
bass, published at Berlin, is the magazine of an 
association of double bass players. And so Ger- 
many has its organizations of the players of the 
various orchestral instruments, as well as of or- 
chestral and choral conductors and of orchestra 
and choir members. 
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EUGENE YSAYE, so well remembered in this 
country as both violinist and conductor, has been 
appointed Director of the Institute of Music 
founded by Queen Elizabeth of Belgium for the 
purpose of making other countries more familiar 
with Belgian music. 
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THE IMPERIAL LEAGUE OF OPERA, con- 
ceived and, after many vicissitudes, brought into 
being by the indoriitable Sir Thomas Beecham, 
has announced a six weeks’ season of opera in 
London next spring. An unhackneyed repertoire 
of works, each of which is a masterpiece, in its 
way, is announced. Choice will be made from 
Berlioz’s “Trojans” and “Damnation of Faust,” 
Borodin’s “Prince Igor,’’ Delius’s “Village 
Romeo and Juliet,’ Mozart’s “Cosi Fan Tutti,” 
Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffmann,” Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov’s “Snow-Maiden,”’ Rossini’s ‘“‘Italian in  Al- 
giers’’ and “The Thieving Magpie,” and Sme- 
tano’s ‘‘Bartered Bride.’’. The five years’ scheme 
pledged by the league will be inaugurated in the 
following autumn. 
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ILDEBRANDO PIZZETTI is reported to 
have decided to visit America and, according to 
present plans, will arrive with Arturo Toscanini 
when that conductor comes to begin his engage- 
ment as leader of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra, on February 27th, when 
Pizzetti will be present to hear some of his 
compositions. While here Pizzetti will appear 
in several chamber music concerts in the East, 
with an organization formed especially for this 
purpose, 
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WHEN GRACE MOORE appeared in the title 
role of Massenet’s ‘‘Manon,” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, on December twenty-first, she was 
the first American singer to essay this part at 
the Metropolitan since Geraldine Farrar. 
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JEAN SIBELIUS, most eminent of the com- 
posers which Finland has given to the world, 
and among the most gifted of modern creators 
of music, was recently decorated with the Order 
of the Grand Cross of the Crown of Italy. 
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RICHARD STRAUSS, after an absence of 
five years from Rome, was recently called there 
to conduct a season of five performances of the 
Augusteo Orchestra. Among his own composi- 
tions appearing on the programs were the “Do- 
mestic Symphony,’ “Alpine Symphony,’ “‘Fes- 
tival Prelude” and ‘Dances from Salome.” 


C—O 
THE TWO-HUNDRED - AND - TWENTY - 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY of the “Pump Room’’ 
Band of Music was celebrated at Bath, England, 
by a festival of music on October twenty-second 
and twenty-sixth. 
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IN THE NATIONAL 
RADIO AUDITION of the 
Atwater - Kent Foundation, 
which was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., late in De- 
cember, first place for fe- 
male voices was won by 
Genevieve Irene Rowe, of 
Wooster, Ohio. Miss Rowe, 
according to her father, was 
the recipient of Presser 
Foundation Scholarships, 
administered by the College 
of Wooster, and thereby 
gained her great opportunity. Second place went 
to Floy Louise Hamlin, of Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia and third place by Josephine Louise Antoine 
of Boulder, Colorado. Amorig tenors, Edward A. 
Kane of Atlanta, Georgia, won first; Leroy Calvin 
Hendricks. of Los Angeles, second; and John 
Jameson, of Denver, Colorado, third place. An in- 
teresting sidelight on the results is that the young 
ladies winning the first five places were all 
sopranos and all of the Coloratura type. 

——_——————_ 

FRITZ KREISLER has created a fund at 
the Vienna High School of Music, the income 
from which is to be divided among gifted stu- 
dents of the institution. 

(Continued on page 223) 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF CHURCH AND CHORAL 
Music offers courses in Organ and Church 
Service Playing, Choral Voice Training, History 
of Church Music and Liturgies, Choir Organi- 
zation and Development, Composition, Art of 
Conducting, Choral Interpretation and in the 
critical study of the various kinds of Choral 
Music. Collateral facilities include a great Fes- 
tival Chorus, a noted A Cappella Choir, highly 
developed Glee Clubs and smaller choral groups, 
a Symphony Orchestra with complement of 
80 members. 
Noted specialists lecture from time to time, 
the list comprising such authorities as Winfred 
Douglas, Earl E. Harper, Waldo S. Pratt, F. 
Melius Christiansen, John Finley Williamson, 
H. Augustine Smith, Marcel Dupre, Eric 
De Lamarter, Palmer Christian. 
The Srx- WEEK SUMMER SESSION begins June 
23, 1930, the regular School Year, September 
15, 1930. 


For description of courses, etc., and bulletins on 


various Church Music topics address 
the Director, Dean Peter C. Lutkin, 
Room 43, 1822 ShermanAve., 
Evanston, Ill. 
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ON 
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Practical Advice in Concise 
Form Upon 


THE ETHICS OF TEACHING 
HOW TO GET PUPILS 


WHAT TO DO AT FIRST 
LESSONS 


WHAT TO DO AS THE 
PUPIL ADVANCES 


WHAT MATERIALS TO USE 


This handy booklet (it is of a convenient 
size that can readily be tucked in hand- 
bag or vest pocket) also includes an _in- 
valuable list of dependable Pieces, Studies, 
Duets, Albums, etc. in all grades from 
one to ten. 

Experts in the piano teaching field have 
worked for months selecting just the right 
material for this booklet,-editing and re- 
editing the text matter, grading and 
classifying the material for each grade. 

These features make “Guide to New 
Teachers on Teaching the Piano’ a valu- 
able reference booklet for the experienced 
teacher as well as for the beginner in the 
profession. 


A Free Copy May Be Had Upon 


Request. Send for Your 
Copy Today! 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
Direct Mail Service on 
Everything in Music Publications 
1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Pipe Organ, Orchestra, Public School” My 
Reasonable. 


PRS RD' 


MMM 


In the heart of the Shenand 
Dayton, Virginia 


WESTERN { 
CONSERVATORY 

AM ER | CAN tors, Piano, Voice, Oj 
etc. Kimball Hall, C 

B ROW ROY DAVID. American 


Teacher, Assistant and § 
the late Emil Liebling. 
course of instruction for teachers and serio 
Pupils may enroll at any time. Circulars an 
formation upon request. Roy David Brown, 
Healy Building, Chicago. 


C H | CAG MUSICAL COLLEGE 


A University of Music 
petro et: ‘iano, Voeal 
gan, Theory, P. S. M. . Van Buren St. 
CINCINNATI sca2's:2 
Highland ao = d 
Cincinnati, 
Con ene OF 
D ETR 0 IT 1000 Students. 50 
1013 Woodward Ave., Det 


CONSERVATORY OF MUS! 
K N OX Calan aay ce 
Catalog Free IF. Bentl 


1930 
EUROPEAN MUSIC 


A Tour For Hye and Art 

DR. LEROY B. CAMPBELL and 

o P non H. Get 

oncerts, eras, gan 
HEAR oeachers such as Matthay, Eta 
at Be yeeuans Fie Play ies Ce am 
nglani ermany, ustria. 

SEE Switzerland. P 


rices to sui 
Send for Booklet. LeRoy B. Campbell, ¥ 
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SAY “CENTURY” and g 
Certified Music. It’s 15e ¢ 
ada). Most teachers use it, 
preciate the saving and 
the best. Get free catalog” 
lections at your dealers, 6 
Century Music Pablishing Ci Co. 
254 West 40th Street 
New York City 
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A Teachers Diploma 
or 


A Bachelor's Degree 


HE accompanying letter needs no comment. It is from a teacher of Piano 

and Composition who has received instruction at some of the best resident 

schools. She is taking additional courses toward the degree of ‘Bachelor 
of Music by means of the extension method. There are endless higher positions 
in music—greater opportunities—ready and waiting for you just as soon as you 
are ready for them. 


Musical Training of University Grade 


This great Musical Organization—now in its 27th successful year—offers to 
ambitious men and women Musical Training in Normal and Advanced Subjects of 
the highest grade. Our Diplomas, Teachers’ Certificates and Bachelor’s Degree 
are granted by authority of the State of Illinois. ; 

“Extension Training has received the endorsement of the World’s greatest 
Educators. Practically every great resident University now offers accredited 
subjects by Extension Methods, “and it has been found that such work is often of 
a higher grade than that done in the class room. 

The highest type of Musical Training by Extension Methods, as developed 
and perfected by the University Extension Conservatory, is not an experiment, 
not a makeshift, but has proven its value and soundness in the careers of thou- 
sands of musicians and teachers who owe their success entirely to the personalized 
and painstaking coaching of this great school. 


Miss IRENE SMITH 


Miss Smith, after completing studies with 
Francis J. D’Connor of Binghamton, New 


York, Ethel Newcomb of Whitney Point. 
Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer and Richard 
Hageman of New York City, courses with 
Ned Wayburn Studios, Granberry Piano 
School and Columbia University, has writ- 
ten the following letter: 


University Extension Conservatory, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


GENTLEMEN: | 


Thank you for all attention given to me 
in the grading of my examination papers. 


T am glad to have the opportunity to work 
for a degree in music. I have taught for 
years and studied with excellent teachers 
and find your courses a great help to me. 
I appreciate the instruction very much, in- 


T will give a program the third week in 
January and then I will have more time to 
‘spend on my courses with you. When I 
finish this last course in Advanced Composi- 

tion, I will receive by Bachelor of Music 
piegree. 
Very sincerely yours, 


(Signed) IRENE SMITH, 
"hs 562 Chenango Street, 
Binghamton, New York. 


SITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


¥ AVENUE AND 4Ist STREET, DEPT. B-59 CHICAGO, ILL 


Courses of the Highest Authority 


The Courses are the work of America’s greatest Authorities and Teachers. 
The names of Sherwood, Protheroe, Rosenbecker, Gunn, Heft, Weldon, Clark, 
Crampton, Siegel, Wrightson, Stiven, etc., are known and honored throughout 
the Musical World. The Cour ses have received the endorsement of such great 
Masters as Paderewski, Damrosch, Sauer, Moszkowski, Sousa, and countless 
others. 


Send for Sample Lessons—FREE 


You are cordially invited to send for full details. The coupon needs no letter. 
Just give a little information about yourself by answering the few questions. 
If you are seeking new ways to add to your knowledge of music teaching, you 
will be interested in the advanced courses mentioned here, but we want you to 
decide for yourself whether or not the lessons are intended for you. You will 
incur no obligation whatever in sending for this interesting and convincing evidence. 


Check and Mail the Coupon Now 


Our advertisements have been appearing in Tur Erune for nearly 20 years. 
Doubtless you have often seen them and thought of investigating the value that 
this great school might offer to YOU. Do not delay any longer. Mail the coupon 
now. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, B-59 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


marked with an X below. 


O Piano, Normal Course OJ Cornet 0) Violin 
for Teachers 0 Trumpet OD Guitar 
O Piano, Course for 1] Organ (Reed) OEar Training and Sight 
Students QO Voice Singing 
O Public School Music 0 History of Music 0) Mandolin 
0 Harmony O Choral Conducting 0 Adv. Composition 
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How long have you taught Piano?......... A deere Da aan sedeeic How many pupils have 
WV OUCHOMING siy,ciielorclyiniavestainrsiots ws Do you hold a Teacher’s Certificate?..........cseeees . Have 
Vousstudied elarinony,t wee sve eaie swells oe FLOW MOUCD apes un cccsese res Would you like to earn 


the degree of Bachelor of Music?......sessesceeeee 


lease send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regarding course I have 
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INTRODUCING 


ASSOCIATED 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


SSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Inc. is the depository in 
the United States of America for the catalogues of the European 
Publishers listed below. 


Not only the recognized authentic editions of the Classical Masters 
but the complete works of the foremost modern contemporary com- 
posers—representing the finest of the World's output in music—are 
now made available to you at special professional discounts. 


Every phase of musical effort may be supplied from the more than 
600,000 titles that make up the combined catalogue of these World 
famous Publishers. 


These Publishers, since the beginning of the Music Industry, have set 
the publishing standard for the world. That they still maintain that 
leadership is due to their unswerving loyalty to and belief in Music as 
an Art product. 


We are proud of our appointment as the exclusive distributing source 


for the United States of America, Canada and Mexico, of the pro- 
ducts of these distinguished old world music publishers. 


Publishers Represented by ASSOCIATED 


UNIVERSAL EDITION, VIENNA ANTON J. BENJAMIN, LEIPZIG 
VIENNA PHILHARMONIC D. RAHTER, LEIPZIG 
MINIATURE SCORES EDITION N. SIMROCK, BERLIN 

ALBERT J. GUTMANN, VIENNA MAX ESCHIG & CIE, PARIS 
OTTO MAASS, VIENNA B. SCHOTT’S SOEHNE, MAINZ 
WIENER OPERETTEN VERLAG ED. BOTE & G. BOCK, BERLIN 
B. BESSEL ET CIE, PARIS F. E. C. LEUCKART, LEIPZIG 
CHOUDENS, PARIS J. HAINAUER, BRESLAU 


Music may be ordered On Approval at discounts to the Teacher and 
School, comparable with the lowest prices offered by American 
Publishers. 


Send for— 
(a) Music On Approval stating grade and character of material desired. 
(b) Details of our special discounts to the profession and of our 
“On Sale’’ plan. 
(c) Catalogues. 


ASSOCIATE! 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, Inc 


140 WEST 42nd STREET, N. Y. ¢ 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 


MUSIC FOR TWO PIANOS 


The Pocket Music Student 


A new series of compact volumes designed to give in each 
book what every music student should know about the subject 
as a matter of general knowledge, and what every student of | 
that particular subject must know. 


offers an interesting variant for the Commencement programs soon 
to be in preparation. It provides an effective medium for the display 
of those qualities of musicianship and style which are so essential in 
recital. 

For the more advanced ‘artist’ students, numbers having excellent 
program values will be found in the Transcriptions for Two Pianos of 
famous Classics, by Edouard Hesselberg. Outstanding among these are— 


By Harriette Brower ; 
Borodin, A 

Au Couvent 
Dett, R. Nathaniel 

Juba Dance 
Mendelssohn-Liszt 

Maid of the Ganges 
Moussorgsky, M 

Hopak 
Rachmaninoff, S 

Prelude, C sharp minor 

Prelude Militaire 

Polichinelle 
Schubert-Liszt 

The Erlking 

To be Sung on the Water 
Tschaikowsky, P 

Troika 


All the Chopin Etudes, Op. 10 and Op. 25 
All are published in score — Two copies furnished as one 


Ornaments in Classical and Modern Music 


: 
How a Dependable Piano Technic Was Won 
By Clarence G. Hamilton, A.M. 


Touch and Expression in Piano Playing 
By Clarence G. Hamilton, A.M. 


Handbook of Musical Terms 
By Prof. Karl W. Gehrkens 
i 


The Ambitious Listener 
By Prof. Leo R. Lewis 


Masterpieces of Music 
In Pocket Piano Score 


A companion volume to The Ambitious Listener 
Selected by Prof. Leo R. Lewis 


Paper, each volume, 60 cents 


For the younger Pianists there are clever Second Piano parts to 
popular teaching pieces, Classic and Modern, which may be used with 
the original piano solo. These range from such numbers as Adams— 
DANCE OF THE MARIONETTES and Mokrejs—PETER, PETER 
for grades 1-2, through all the intervening grades to the more pretentious 
classics such as the Mozart—SONATA in F, second piano part by Anna 
Diller Starbuck. 

Let us send you our complete list of Music for Two Pianos from which you 


can make your selections. Any of these numbers may be 
had on approval if so desired. 


Send for complete list of the series 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
179 Tremont St., Boston 10 E. 34th St., New York 
TRY YOUR MUSIC STORE FIRST » 


ee 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CoO., Publishers 


429 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


A Special Issue of 


eg INTEREST CHILDREN WITH [2 'ssutescee 


THE MUSIC and MUSI- 


ATTRACTIVE PIECES CIANS of SPAIN 


“The Marvelous Musical Story 


7, ~ 


FOR BOYS FOR GIRLS ia of Barcelona” _ 
Pickanninnies By T. ROBIN MacLACHLAN Price, 35c. The Fairy Barque By MICHAEL AARON Price, 30c. um i Weis Guemee With 
Moderato ray, Lh The Eminent Spanish Conductor 
4 ‘2 and Violoncellist 


An article telling the ‘part that music is 
playing in the modern life of the 
people of Barcelona 
pee ee es Se 


“The Guitar” 


A history of the instrument and 
composers for it by 
SOPHOCLES PAPAS 
The Eminent Guitarist and Authority 
on Spanish Music ; 


Tumbling Down the Haystack By OLIVE P. ENDRES Price, 30c. 


Playfully “Rhythm and Technic, the Keys 


to Interpretation” 
A practical exposition of the subject, based 


on an interview with 
The Eminent Spanish Pianist 


JOSE ITURBI 


“Holy Week in Seville” 
“Monsalvat, The Land of 
the Holy Grail” 
Wood Nymph’s Frolic By MICHAEL AARON Price, 30c. SULIA E } poe bee he 
Traveler and lecturer 
“The Ceaseless Charm of the 
Folk-Music of Spain” 


Based on information gathered 
in long residence, by 


ENGRACIA G. DIKE 


“Modern Spanish Composers” 
by JOACHIN TURINA 


Eminent Spanish Composer 
Ae RS 


Two Dollars a year is a trifle to pay for 
what THE ETUDE has in store for the 
coming twelve months. Send your 
subscription today and insure its 
monthly visits. 


ETUDE Your Marketing Place. Etude Advertisers open the Doors to Real Opportuni- | The Etude Music Magazine 
Announcements are Offered for Your Convenience, and they are Always Reliable. 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa, 


you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE, [It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life, 
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A Few Dependable Suggestions for the Immediate Selec- 
tion of Music for Fast-Approaching Easter Services 


A MORE COMPLETE LIST INCLUDING ANTHEMS, 
CANTATAS, VOCAL SOLOS AND DUETS, SERVICES, 
PIPE ORGAN NUMBERS AND MUSIC FOR LENT AND 
PALM SUNDAY CHEERFULLY SENT ON REQUEST 


Bre IRD e* 
EASTER ANTHEMS—MIXED VOICES 
Asterisk (*) Denotes Anthems Without Solos 
Catalog Catalog 
No. Title and Composer Price No. Title and Composer Price 
10999 All Hail the Glorious Morn, 20017 Easter Day, W. Berwald......... $0.12 
2 Z : R. M. Stults $0.12 20709 Easter Hymn, H. P. Hopkins.... 12 
10240 *Alleluia, Alleluia! A. U. Brander. 15 10608 *God So Loved the World, 
20612 Alleluia, Christ Is Risen, J. C. Marks’ .10 
= 9 
Roe ecules ge 10390 I Know That My Redeemer Lives, 
6021 As It Began to Dawn, F. H. Brackett .12 
G. C. Martin .10 20401 *’Tis Glori Easter Morni 
20480 As It Began to Dawn, atthe he hase W. Dressler 15 
Chas. Vincent .10 5 Y i 
10513 *Awake, Glad Soul, Awake! 10068 “Lord Is Risen, Indeed, The, 
G. L. Bridge .12 Billings-Lerman .08 
10910 Awake, Thou That Sleepest, 20401 Lo, the Winter Is Past, 
R. S. Morrison .12 POW; (Orem) | 15. 
10902 Break Forth with Joy, 15586 Now Is Christ Risen, F. A. Clark  .12 
Norwood Dale .10 | 99373 *Today the Lord Is Risen, 
10472 Christ Is Risen, F. H. Brackett .12 R. Kountz .10 
20771 Christ Our Passover, 20256 To the Place Came Mary, 
E. L. Ashford  .12 . Wm. Baines’ .12 


RING EASTER BELLS 
Price, 12 cents 


SS 5p ee 


Eas-ter day, Peal the won-d'rous 


Cat. No. 20946 


Wm. Baines 


t 


Ring, ye bells of sto - ry, Tell 


i 


Ring, 


+ 
of Eas-ter day, Peal the won-drous sto- ry, 


= 5 = 
Ring, Ring, ee Tell 
EASTER SOLOS 
Catalog Catalog : 
No. Title, Voice and Composer Price No. Title, Voice and Composer Price 


22937 Alleluia (Med. Voice), 
C. M. Henrich $0.50 


5330 Glory to God (High Voice), 
A. Rotoli $0.70 


12530 Christ’s Victory (High Voice), 5321 Glory to God (Med. Voice), 
W. H. Neidlinger’ .60 A. Rotoli .70 
12531 Christ’s Victory (Med. Voice), 8046 Hail, Glorious Morn (Violin Obli- 
W. H, Neidlinger  .60 gato) (High Voice), A. Geibel.. .60 
12532 Christ’s Victory (Low Voice), 8047 Hail, Glorious Morn (Violin Obli- 
W. H. Neidlinger  .60 2 3 
16162 Easter Dawn (Med. Voice) gato) (Low Voice), A. Geibel.. -60 
~ "GC. P) Scott .50 | 19303 He Is Risen (Med. Voice), 
24824 Easter Morn (High Voice), Paul Ambrose — .45 
A. P. Risher  .50 16241 Lord of Life and Glory (High 
12721 Easter Triumph (High Voice), Voice) WipAs Clarkin ance stn -60 
} H. R. Shelley .60 | 17597 Sing, O Sing (Med. Voice), 
12722 Easter Triumph (Med. Voice), A. P. Risher .35 
H. R. Shelley .60 Hers Me as ieaick eane Ges 
4 a 715 oice riumphant, e ig 
12728 Easter ‘Triumph ee eee 60 Voice); R.. Me Stultsor ganas -60 
5362 Gl to God (Low Voice), 5202 Voice Triumphant, The (Low 
‘ axa : A. Rotoli  .70 Voice); (Re-Ms Stults eens ces -60 


COME, SEE THE PLACE WHERE JESUS LAY 
Cat. No. 18665 


(Medium Voice) Price, 40 cents Paul Ambrose 


— == 


Je - lay, 


Our 
examination 
privileges 
help the 
choirmaster 
to locate 
just the 
right music 
for his 
needs. 
Single 
copies only 
sent for 
examina- 
tion. 


Come see the place where sus 


No. 18665 


== 


And_hear An-gel - ic watch-ers Say, He lives who once was slain! 


Tero 


oo 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DIRECT MAIL SERVICE ON EVERYTHING IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 
WORLD’S LARGEST STOCK 


THE 


cr 


Beautify Your Home and 
Garden With These.. 


FLOWERS 
SHRUBS 
SEEDS 
FERNS | 
PLANTS 
By 
THE ETUDE For Securing 


Given Without Cost 


Subscriptions ! 


1.1. 


NOW, during your spare time you can easily and qui 
obtain subscriptions for THE ETUDE from your friends. In retu 
for the orders you secure we will promptly send your choice 
these awards absolutely without cost. Just forward each order wi 
full payment directly to us. START TODAY! 


Shipments Made Directly From The Nursery! 


nc > 


FIVE BEAUTIFUL ROSE BUSHES 


Think how attractive you can make your garden or lawn with the 
Everblooming Roses (illustrated above). Our collection contains 
hardy one-year-old bushes, one each of Crimson, Scarlet, Pink, White, 4 
Yellow, which will produce a profusion of flowers all Summer and beg 
blooming the first year. 


Awarded For Securing ONE SUBSCRIPTION 


¢ 


FIVE MAGNIFICENT CANNAS 


Composed of the improved variety, our collection of five Cannas is t 
most gorgeous you ever saw. 
g 


They succeed everywhere and require vé 
little care. The brilliant flowers are in varying shades of pink, yell 
and red. 


Given For Securing ONE SUBSCRIPTION 


CHOICE FERNS 


Ferns are most desirable house plants, require but little care, 
indefinitely and grow larger every year. Our collection includes th 
leading and choice varieties: Ostrich Plume, Roosevelt, Teddy Juni 
Boston, Whitmanii, Asparagus Sprengeri (Emerald Feather), Aspara 
Plumosus (Lace Fern), Maiden Hair, Sweet Fern and Moss Fern. 


Your Choice of any Three Varieties for Securing ONE SUBSCRIPTION 


zs 


FLOWER SEEDS 


(Sixteen Packets) 


pkt. 

pkt. 

. Nasturtium 

. Poppy 

- Scabiosa 

. Sweet Alyssun 

. Zinnia i 

. Oriental Flows 
Garden 

All Sixteen Packets Awarded FE 
Securing ONE SUBSCRIPTION 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 4 
(Sixteen Packets) 
. Beet 


. Aster 

. Sweet Peas 
. Candytuft 
. Calendula 
. Calliopsis 
. Cosmos 

. Larkspur 

. Marigold 


pkt. Onion 
pkt. 
pkt. 
pkt. 
pkt. 
pkt. 
pkt. 
pkt. 


- Bean 


A 

Parsley 1 
. Cabbage 1 
1 

1 

1 


Parsnip 
‘Radish 
Sweet Corn 
Squash 
Turnip 
Tomato 


. Carrot 

. Cucumbers 
. Lettuce 

. Muskmelon 1 
. Watermelon 


BR pe 
Bee eee 
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= 

o 
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All Sixteen Packets Awarded For 
Securing ONE SUBSCRIPTION J 


¢ 
HARDY ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 


SPIREA VAN HOUTTEI (Bridal Wreath)—A _ beautiful ornament at | 
seasons, bush round and graceful with arching branches covered 
white flowers in early summer. 


ALTHEA (Rose of Sharon)—A beautiful shrub with which nearly everyc 
wh 


is familiar. Flowers «profusely in late summer and early fall 
few other shrubs are in bloom, 


FORSYTHIA (Golden Bell)—A lovely shrub with pink and white flowe 
in the early spring followed by beautiful and showy red berries duri 
summer, winter and fall. 


BUSH HONEYSUCKLE—The very first harbinger of spring. Golden yell 
flowers appear before the leaves and frequently while the ground 
still covered with snow. Branches cut off in’ winter and put in 
vgse of water will bloom in the house. : 


SYRINGA (Mock Orange)—One of the finest of the tall shrubs. 
for backgrounds, scenes and grouping. 
fragrant. Beautiful for cutting. 


All Five Awarded for Securing ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
@ >» 


Send All Orders With Payment to 


The Etude Musie Magazine 


Foreign $3.00 — $2.00 A YEAR — In Canada $2.25 q 
712-14 CHESTNUT STREET - - - PHILADELPHIA, F 


Val 
Flowers white and 


lea he can’t be much good, because he teaches violin as well 

as the piano.” These words of wisdom came from the 

down-fringed lips of a callow young man at a convention of 

_ music teachers. If Beethoven, Mozart and Schubert had been 

specter delegates to this convention and had heard this remark 

they might justly have considered it a personal insult. In the 

good old days of classicism the inability to play more than one 

instrument would have been looked upon as the result of a 
restricted education. 

Bach took a lofty pride in his organ playing and his violin 
playing as well as in playing the clavichord. Certainly the 
ability to play three or more instruments did not dilute his 
musicianship. 

Perhaps, by our modern process of over-specializing, we are 
producing a race of musical industrial cogs incapable of a 
broad conception of musical progress. The man whose sign 
we saw in London, “Specialist in Teaching the Songs of Denza,” 

_ differs not so very much from the mechanic who slips in one 
particular screw in the Ford factories as the procession of 
automobiles passes by. Doubtless the Cockaigne “professor” 
who confined himself to Denza would be as much at loss in 
teaching the songs of Schubert as would the Ford mechanic in 
nursing a convalescent carburetor. | 

The accompanying illustration by Hans Schliessmann, re- 

\ printed from the German magazine, “Die Musik,” represents 
Oskar Nedbal, a contemporary composer, as a viola player, a 

4 pianist, a conductor and an auditor. The maker of the sil- 
houette merely recalls the old continental custom of familiar- 

{| _ izing the music student with different phases of the art. There 

is no question that in this age of intense competition it becomes 

1 necessary for the artist to devote the major part of his energies 
to one instrument; but this should not prevent him from ac- 

guainting himself with the other instruments, nor with the voice. 
One of the finest voice teachers we know (judging by the 
only worth while criterion, “results”) is also a very fine organist. 

His musicianship is one of his greatest assets, and it is revealed 

in the singing of his pupils. There are many masterly teachers 


ZAR DAGAG, << EDITORIALS -» Jlpadezeians 


Che Specialist and Pylusicianship 


>. 
to-day who are perfectly capable of teaching two or three 
different instruments and producing excellent results. 

Because a man can play the violin exceedingly well is no 
reason why he should be prohibited from playing the piano. 
Fritz Kreisler, internationally famed violinist, is known to his 
intimates as an inimitable pianist. Galli-Curci toured Europe 
as a pianist before she became a prima donna. Sembrich was 
known as a violinist and a pianist before she became a singer. 
Harold Bauer was a concert violinist before he became a pianist. 

We are convinced that any student who has the opportu- 
nity to study an additional instrument (or ““Nebenfach” as it is 
termed in German Conservatories) cannot fail to be benefited. 
However, if one is limited in time, all one’s energies should be 
focused upon one instrument. 

The altitude of the standards in modern musical achieve- 
ment is so high that the climb to-day takes years where it once 
took months. Indeed, the dilettante of 1928 ranks in many 
ways with the professional of 1828. True it is that in the age 
that produced Liszt and Chopin, mountain peaks of virtuosity, 
musical culture was based largely upon what are now termed 
classics. True it is that the restrictions of technic were far more 
rigid in the days of Herz and Kalkbrenner than in the days of 
Leschetizky and Mason. 

Yet our conservatories and private schools give students’ 
concerts that would have made Mozart and Haydn blink with 
amazement. The playing of these young people is not merely 
a foray of flashy technic. They have been drilled in musician- 
ship and artistic traditions, and, thanks to the radio and the 
sound-reproducing instruments, have had a hundred times more 
opportunities to hear fine interpretations than students in 
Germany ever had, even in the halcyon days. This has raised 
standards so high that, unless one specializes in this day, he 
may fall behind in the race. : 

All in all, perhaps we would be a great deal happier if we 
did not try to clamber quite so high and enjoyed more of the 


adjacent beauties of music by not limiting ourselves exclusively 
to one instrument. 
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DR. HERBERT J. TILY 


Editorial Note 


ROBABLY one of the most striking 
instances of a great business execu- 
tive who has paralleled his commer- 

cial career with a marked practical and 
heart interest in music, is that of Dr. 
Herbert J. Tily, President of the great 
Strawbridge & Clothier department store 
in Philadelphia. It is ‘certainly an 
extraordinary spectacle to find a man who 
is in every sense a practical musician, an 
able performer, composer and conductor, 
also directing a business which is famed 
not merely for its transactions which run 
into many millions a year, but also for its 
modern efficiency, its humanistic character 
and its integrity; all of which have ranked 
it as one of the most substantial enterprises 
in the mercantile history of America. 

Dr. Tily was born at Farnham, Surrey, 
England, February 3rd, 1866, a prophetic 
day, the anniversary of the birth of Men- 
delssohn. He was brought to the United 
States when two years of age, and all of 
his connections, education and business 
training have been thoroughly American. 
His first musical training came from his 
mother, who was a music lover and ama- 
teur musician. He next studied the organ 
with a teacher named Douglas, and later 
had piano with Mrs. Clara Reeder, organ 
under Walter Denning, voice with Joseph 
Cousans (a pupil of Shakespeare) and 
harmony under F. Carl Whitmer. 

In 1911 Dr. Tily received the degree of 
Doctor of Music from Villanova College, 
in recognition of his musical services and 
accomplishments. For years he has been 
the organist and choirmaster of St. John’s 
Church in Cynwyd, Pennsylvania; and- at 
the same time he has conducted the highly 
efficient Strawbridge & Clothier Chorus, 
and also has led the frequent light opera 
performances of the same organization at 
the Philadelphia Academy of Music. Many 
famous composers, including Henry K. 
Hadley and Victor Herbert have collabo- 
rated with him in the musical activities of 
the store. 

Dr. Tily entered the Strawbridge & 
Clothier store in 1879, as a cash boy at two 
dollars a week. In 1882 he became organ- 
ist of St. Barnabas P. E. Church of Phila- 
delphia. In 1905 he became General Man- 
ager of the store and in the same year he 
organized the Chorus of store employees, 
which he has directed ever since in a vast 
number of master works. In 1922 he be- 


ments relating to 


came President of the 
Musical Art Club; in 
1925, President of the 
Philadelphia Music 
League; in 1926; Chair- 
man of the Music Com- 
mittee of the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial; in 1927, President of the Straw- 
bridge & Clothier store; and in 1929, 
Chairman of the Philadelphia Music Com- 
mission. 

Dr. Tily has just celebrated his fiftieth 
anniversary with the business of which he 
is now the head; and upon the occasion of 
this anniversary the heads of the depart- 
ments of the great store, which sometimes 
employs as high as sixty-two hundred 
people, presented him with an altogether 
unique gift in the form of two volumes, 
magnificently bound, including a collection 
of his own published compositions, printed 
upon vellum. ‘They could. have imagined 
no other gift more pleasing to their Presi- 
dent than this, for such a momentous anni- 
versary. The accompanying picture shows 
the new $10,000,000 Strawbridge & 
Clothier building in Philadelnhia, now 
under construction. 


A Twentieth Century Education 


20 IVE YOUR BOY a musical train- 

ing, and you will give him one of 
the finest life assets he can possess. The 
world is just awaking to this truth. It is 
one of the discoveries of the new century. 
Even twenty-five years ago, most business 
men would have said that music is a fine 
thing for girls, who have ‘nothing better to 
do with their days,’ but for the boys it is a 
silly waste of effort and time. This is 
because the average man thinks about life 
problems in a very superficial manner. He 
fails to delve into the deeper sources which 
lead to higher successes in life. 

“Life progress which brings with it new 
responsibilities every day, means increas- 
ing strain upon the body, mind and soul 
of the business leader. Unless there is 
some logical and practical means of balanc- 
ing this strain, something is going to snap 
and his widow will he collecting the in- 
surance and the ‘boys’ will be sending in 
prettily worded memorials. A great deal 
is done in these days, in the way of forti- 
fying the business man’s body to meet the 
strain; and men go in for anything from 
golf to ping-pong, with the hope of fitting 
themselves physically to meet all situations. 
As a matter of fact, only part of the busi- 
ness man’s strain is upon his body. The 
greater load is upon his mind and his soul; 
and it is because in my experience the 
ability to play and sing seems to have 
balanced this load better than anything 
else, that I am glad to tell why, in my 
opinion, every boy should study music. 


Every 


THE NATIONAL RETA 


A foremost American business leader makes interesting and convincing state- 
the importance of music study for young men in all walks of life. 


The Light of Life 
ola ME, turning off music would be 
like turning out the light. It would 
deprive me of a certain incentive and »in- 


“spiration, of a mental and spiritual refresh- 


ment, which make life worth while. In 
fact, I am certain that, if it had not been 
possible for me to continue my musical 
activities through my business career, I 
could not have accomplished happily many 
of the things for which I have striven. 

“T have often stated that if I had had 
to make a choice, I very much fear that 
music would have overwhelmed me and 
taken me out of business. Fortunately I 
have been able to continue both. There- 
fore, for the advantage of fathers and 
mothers who have not as yet given this 
problem serious attention, I deem it a 
privilege to state certain facts which I 
trust may help in affording them to give 
their sons a training which many active 
business men of my acquaintance do not 
hesitate to proclaim invaluable. 

“The reader possibly has come to the 
conclusion that because of my love for 
music and my constant activity in it 
throughout my business life, I was en- 
dowed with special musical gifts in child- 
hood. As you will learn later, I was in no 
sense an especially musical child but just 
the average healthy boy; and the matter of 
getting me interested in music was a seri- 
ous problem for my parents. 


Parental Indifference 


Sc HE AVERAGE FATHER is in- 

clined to take this attitude: ‘If 
my boy shows any musical inclinations I 
will give him music lessons; but if he does 
not, I will not bother with him.’ If the 
same parent were to make the same obser- 
vations about arithmetic, or writing, or 
geography, the majority of boys in 
America would grow up illiterate. Boys 
are healthy little animals who will will- 
ingly dodge any kind of work that inter- 
feres with what they consider play. To 
be told that it is good for them does just 
about as much good as telling them that 
castor oil is good for them and expecting 
them to take it of their own volition. Not 
that music is a disagreeable dose like cas- 
tor oil, but practice, ever with the delight- 
ful modern methods of study which appeal 
so strongly to the child’s imagination, takes 
just that much time from play; so that it 
is only very rarely that it is welcomed at 
first. 

“This means that the boy must come 
under the direction and authority of his 
parents. There is a great hue and cry in 
these days ahout children ‘growing up 
wild” Some of this is unfortunately true. 
Parents, either through ignorance, indif- 
ference, selfish absorption in their own 
pleasures, or more often through lack of 
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‘spine, deliberately neglect the 
portant obligation of parenthoo 
gent and loving, but firm and pet 
rection. Thousands of young 
later life exclaim, ‘Oh, if my pz 
only made me do it!’ Neglect oj 
dren’s opportunities for study at 
time is often responsible for sot 
heartaches which come to parent 
life. Parents make the mistake 
‘This boy is impossible. Thi 
music in him.’ If they only pers 
would find that, when the boy 
certain point in study, his musi 
bilities would blossom out marve 
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A Youthful Rebel 


‘© TSORTUNATELY, I had 
and gifted mother who | 

to ‘handle’ me. She started tea 
music when I was eleven. L 
other boy I had a distaste, for 
and after a year and a half 
openly. Music to me at that 
something invented to punish s 
who wanted to play. I defiantly 
for my rights and music was di 
My father conducted the choir ¢ 
nabas Episcopal Church, althous 
not a professional musician. I+ 
the choristers, and in his choir g 
taste for choral music, which — 
so much to me in my life. H 
mother doubtless concluded th 
best to let me rest for a whil 
declaration of juvenile indepen 
they had stopped there I might | 
developed that musical sense ~ 
contributed so much in a prac! 
my well-being and happiness. 
“After some months they to 
matter of music study again. 
was a devoutly religious womai 
impressed upon me that there ' 
sins than those named in the 
Oe was that of the waste of ti 
portunity: that wasting time f 
stealing life. A real fear of we 
was imbedded in my mind, < 
taught to dread laziness or 


the very Satan himself. 4 


Mother Quells the Reb 


“‘-DY LOVING direction 

coaxing I was launched 
again. Before long I found out 
life truth, and it came to f 
music; that is, that no matter I 
a task may be, with proper 1 
practice it may become perf 
and easy to perform. When I 
by steady work my fingers cot 
over difficulties at the keyboz 
yesterday were apparently i 
then I realized that, with the 
of concentration and effort, 
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MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION 


We wish that every parent in the United States might read this vital article. 
the result of the lifetime experiences in music of an able and successful business man. 


‘difficulties of life may be mastered. 
* must persist with each problem 
€ point of mastery is passed. Then 
ine is easy. 

thought gave me an appreciation 
fic in everything in life. Armed 
le proper technic, every difficulty 
vanquished. Before long I found 
is is the key to musical triumph. 
ame the discovery that mastering 
ies is one of the huge joys of life. 
yment that the dread of tackling a 
y is removed from the boy’s mind, 
7 has made a long step in his life’s 
5. 


A Crisis in Youth 
[ERE IS a critical time in a child’s 
musical education that must be 
efore. he gets to the position where 
recompensed for his preparatory 
It is at this time that the student 
ved to lose interest and to want to 
Here the judgment of the parent 
yme to the front and thus help the 
over this difficult period when he 
a great life inspiration. Un- 
, vast sums of money have-been 
the past, because parents have 
s Many boys start 
y ‘and stop before they have any- 


aggravation. Every © ‘normal 
coaxed over this crisis. 


s the third grade of study. “This 
the foundation of a beautiful 
x the walls, and leavirfg off 
ing in a useless structure. 
re money, time and effort would 
d the edifice. 

of the child it is usually 
money or time but rather 
of the parent to carry the child 
ritical point. Some parents do 
be bothered, and so they just 
iren drift. Just a little recog- 
great benefits of music and 
that these shall be enjoyed, 
a little tact and diplomacy 
the child to persist, would re- 
“many a juvenile for music. 


rlor Organ Helps 

T parents did not feel 
time in my career that 
‘mitted them to have a 
efore all my practice was 
arlor organ. This was for- 
fave me the security of an 
_ My first piano I bought 
Y own earnings. Later in 
‘the tremendous amount of 
n playing a pipe organ 
al alertness equalled by 
I have had a pipe or- 
my home. That music 
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study accelerates brain action is a well 
accepted psychological truth. The profes- 
sional musician is compelled to train his 
mind and hands to move in codrdination at 
a marvelously rapid speed. In a lesser 
degree the music student is required to 
speed up his mind; and this discipline of 
the brain in the control of the body ob- 
viously has a marked yalue in intellectual 
training. 

“More than this, music study develops 
net only the intellect, the so-called power 
for accurate and rapid thinking, but it also 
brings out the emotional side of one’s na- 
ture. If I were talking to experienced 
business men, trained organizers in big es- 
tablishments, they would realize at once 
what I mean when I say that temperament 
is just as definitely a factor in success as 
intellect. We do not need merely to have 
our intellects educated and controlled, but 
our emotions must be also brought under 
obedience. 


Emotion in Business 


N OUR BUSINESS we have given 

great thought and study to intelli- 
gence tests and have employed many 
trained experts, to help us in our problems. 
One of these, Dr. Walter Dill Scott, is 
now head of a great university (North- 
western). Our tests have shown that in 
many instances there is a high intelligence 
standard but a. weak emotional control; 
and applicants. for employment who have 
proven themselves very. ‘smart’ are often 
by reason of-temperament (perSonality, sen- 
sitiveness, emotionalism; and so on) unde- 
sirable for our purposes. 

“The employee’s emotional® fitness for 
business muSt. prove-a great factor in his 
comimercial life, because it is this more 
than” anything else which determines how 
well he will work with the organization 
and with those round about him. It is 
for this reason that I have such a high 
regard for musical training. 
Music is disciplined emo- 
tion. In order to play 
beautifully and effectively, 
one’s entire being must be 
under perfect control. For 
this reason, if for no other, 
a musical training is one of 
the finest life assets a boy 
can possess. 
Many a brilliant 
man has become 
impossible in an 
organization be- 
cause of an un- : 
controlled tem- - See ; 
perament. He 
refuses to fit in 
and feels that 
his word must 
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determine everything and that all 
things must bow to him and depend 
upon his judgment. He declines the 
assistance of others and fails to con- 
sult sufficiently with his superiors ; he / 
is irritated by the slightest criticism. 
His word, really his temperament, | 
must be law; and, since he is unable to 
control his temperament, he often is of 
more injury to the business than good 

“Of course, on the other hand, our 
indulgence in music may produce 
emotional conditions which result | 
in temperamental excesses that in 
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One of the two books presented to 
Dr. Herbert J. Tily on his*completion 
of fifty vears of association with 
Strawbridge & Clothier. Dr. Tily, 
president and general manager of the 


store, is also noted as a mutsician. 
The large book (14 x 1034 inches) 
shown here, contains the orchestral 


scores of Dr. Tily’s musical composi- 
tions. The other one (11 x 7 inches) 
contains the piano scores. Both are of 
hand-tooled and beautifully decorated 
leather inlaid, fourteen hundred sepa- 
rate pieces of colored leather having 
been used in the binding. The presen- 
tation was made at a dinner to Dr. 
Tily given by the board of directors 
of the store, December 18th, 1929. 


the past have unfortunately given 
some practical people an entirely 
wrong idea as to the value of music. 
They see here and there some musical 
freak with all sorts of conceits and ec- 
centricities and come to the conclusion that 
this is the natural result of music and that 
therefore music is of little consequence in 
the world. Such freaks are the result of 
over self-indulgence and deserve no more 
consideration than- the miser, the glutton 
or the inebriate. Temperate and sensible 
study of music is one of the great blessings 
of life. 


Music in Character Building 


HE CHIEF ADVANTAGE of 
music in the formation of character 
is really the discipline of the emotions, 
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which go to round out a well balanced life. 
Emotional discipline in music is constant, 
and for this reason it becomes a great 
factor in the formation of human success. 
More than this, music gives the man, 
deeply engrossed in business. or other mat- 
ters, a natural, simple and direct outlet, 
a form of self-expression of almost price- 
less value. 

“Tn these modern times many men, worn 
out with the strain of business life, come 
home at night with their minds “tied in 
bow-knots.” After a hurried dinner they 
either tear off to some frivolous amusement 
or to the movies, with the hope of being 
entertained and getting back to normalcy. 
This often results in producing an even 
worse mental and nervous 
condition. What is really 
needed is something to 
take the mind 
completely away 
from the cares 
of the day and 
to afford it an 
opportunity for 
reconstruction. 

Now music, 
more, indeed, 
than any other 
art, demands 
(Continued 
on page 224) 
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THE NEW $10,000,000 EDIFICE IN PHILADELPHIA 


The Strawbridge and Clothier Company of which Dr. Herbert J. Tily is President is now erecting this mag- 


nificent building in Philadelphia, 
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A RARE PORTRAIT OF EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Our readers will be glad to possess this unusual portrait which shows the famous American composer 
at his prime, and which has been loaned to Tur Erupn by Mrs. MacDovell. 


MacDowell was born in New York City, December 18, 1861. He studicd there with J. Buitrago, P. Desvernine and Teresa Carreno. In 
76 he entered the Paris Conservatoire to study under Marmontel and Savard; and then in 1878 went to Weisbaden to be under Ehlert, and in 
9 entered the Conservatory of Frankfort as a pupil of Heymann andRaff. After several years of composing and teaching in Germany he re- 
turned to America and from 1896 to 1904 was the first incwonbent of the Chair of Music of Cohunbia University. He died in New York, January 


23, 1908. 
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Number One—“The Big Idea” 


VARIOUS reasons I have always 
ked the word comprehensive (mean- 
large in scope and content’) with 
owell as most appropriately defining 
tlook upon all things. Particularly 
applicable to his ways of teaching, 
s also the expressive idiom of to- 
What's the big idea?” For that is 

what his ideas were—big. 
Sequently the foremost thought 1 

from MacDowell was the essen- 
iof his ideas, since their presentment 
c toward the subjective rather than 
jective. His super-mentality func- 
on a rare plane far above that of 
erage student. Often he was sur- 
to find a pupil incapable of vision- 
equally broad perspective. 
ecting to pass along to the younger 
ature mind the big ideas pro- 
ed to me, I one day asked MacDow- 
he would simplify his imparting of 
in method to meet their understand- 
e looked puzzled for a moment; 
quizzical smile crossed his face and 
emphatically, “Why I couldn’t!” 
and added, “I wouldn't!’ Perhaps 
Hies of unhappy early experiences ac- 
id for the positiveness! Doubtless, 
yey influenced him to avoid, in later 
all possible contacts necessitating 
P eat amount of academic adapta- 

On the other hand, if MacDowell 
‘da pupil's inability to grasp his in- 
e€ spared no pains and used infinite 
‘’e to make an explanation clearly 
> ahd explicit. 
tely MacDowell the composer 
ed before MacDowell the teacher 
actively; therefore he was privi- 
0 choose his pupils. Professionals, 
they brought to their work receptive 
responsive attitude which ena- 
n to assimilate and discriminate 
n values received according to re- 
needs and purposes. 
relationship between teacher 
igenial atmosphere conducive 
mulation and aspiration, in- 
spiration! What more could 
re! MacDowell opened the 
upils to beauteous visions be- 
and undreamed. His words 
lowing fountain of wisdom 
from which all drank to 
he poet spoke truly when 
Dowell, 

Rejoice! Rejoice! 
Id hath new music and a 
voice! 


Two—Bars in Music 


: would have liked to 
them! This idea upon first 
treasonable to all tradi- 
view of the fact that they 
device of comparatively re- 
their removal would seem 


argued that bars concealed 
ces the continuity of a 
ed an inclusive rhythm; 
errupt connective phras- 
ruined climaxes. Since 
t upon the subject, evi- 
se to his heart, doubtless 
sad experience. He actually 
ink of so many themes of 
y being “chopped into bits,” 
laws of bars and meas- 
illustration is the ama- 
dition of his own To a 


Edward Ty¥acDowell’” 


By Nataue ALDEN PutTNAM 


Author's Note: 


The original meaning of the word “Idea” was “Ideal.” 


Therefore the “Ten Ideas” herewith presented are actually “Ten Ideals.” 
This expression typifies the form of my lessons which, at my own request, 
were conversational and discussional, technical when occasion demanded. 
They occurred in MacDowell’s late teaching years when he trusted a pupil's 


judgment to convert theoretical ideas into practical essentials. 


Since also 


MacDowell taught primarily the individual, varying opinions prevail re- 


garding his methods. 


Rigorously insistent upon significant technicalities, 


the ultimate aim of MacDowell’s teaching is perfectly emblematized by the 
inspiring motto of Tur Erupr, “Music Study Exalts Life.” 


Waterlily (either theme). “Chopped” is 
literally descriptive, the motive being dis- 
sociated even to dissolution ! 

Modifying the introductory statement 
slightly, MacDowell’s opposition was not 
directed against bars in themselves, but 
against their mechanical regularity. He 
wished to use them like punctuation marks, 
placing them only where they served a 
purpose. Their number would naturally 
be lessened and a meaningless automatic 
succession thus eliminated. There is a 
suspicion, well-founded, too, that the com- 
poser did sometimes so edit compositions, 
not for publication, unfortunately. 

The writer, whether for prose or poetry, 
punctuates as the sense of his product de- 
mands. Why, then, cannot the composer 
place bars in his music as its sense dic- 
tates? Perhaps an adoption of MacDow- 
ell’s prefered notation might result in in- 
terpretations of higher intelligence and 
stricter conformity to the composer's 
thought. Is not any method qualified to 
engender, in a student’s mind, a compre- 
hension of more than one measure at a 
time worthy of serious consideration? 


Idea Number Three—Sentiment vs. 
Sentimentality 

ACDOWELL, loving the one, ab- 

horring the other, stressed so keenly 
their difference, one perforce recognized 
the deep chasm existing between them. 
Alas, sentimentality is such a common fail- 
ing! My own tendency in that direction was 
soon exposed. One day I was allowing my- 
self full emotional display, including ritar- 
dandos in plenty, and enjoying the while 
a virtuous complacency! I might as well 
have waved red flags in his-face as far as 
pleasing MacDowell was concerned! He 
hastily jumped up from his chair (a move- 
ment in itself surprising for he always sat 
quietly near the piano during my entire 
lessons) and in a disgusted voice ex- 
claimed, “Don't be sentimental! Whatever 
you do, don’t be sentimental!” No fault, 
I believe, so thoroughly incensed him. 

His opinion may be thus briefly summar- 
ized, “Sentiment is the essence, unalloyed, 
of emotion and should therefore be re- 
strained within the bounds of a rational ar- 
tistic expression. _Sentimentalism is senti- 
ment which has been carried to excess and 
which has degenerated into a hysterical 
caricature of original purity. One is a 
vital basic quality of music (his own com- 
positions are unsurpassed examples) ; the 
other is a most destructive foe. One de- 
notes an uncontrollable outburst of per- 
sonal feelings; the other shows a com- 
poser’s soul, which is like the freshness of 
a spring day full of life and sunshine, aglow 
with a colorful radiance piercing the heart 
with thrilling warmth.” 

Michelangelo gazing upon a block of 
marble remarked, “I can release the angel 
imprisoned therein.” The angel of music 
is sentiment; would there might be more 
Michelangelos of music! 


Idea Number Four—Rubato 
NOTHER © subject aroused Mac- 
Dowell’s ire, due to its close relation 

to sentimentalism. He looked upon rubato 
as an arbitrator of rhythm and_ pre- 
éminently exalted an ability to rob the 
time skillfully from some passages and 
“repay” it to others. He deemed it no 
simple operation to preserve equilibrium of 
tempo. Quoting him, “A well balanced 
rubato creates sentiment, pure and unaf- 
fected; unrestrained liberty (which he 
called “silly rubato”) breeds merely senti- 
mentalism.” 

MacDowell realized the amateur’s usual 
lack of the “inner sense” necessary in ac- 
quiring true rubato; he knew only too well 
how the student fairly revels in a long- 
drawn-out finale. Woe to any pupil of his 
who listened to rubato’s lure and wile! 

The composer’s music exemplifies his 
teaching in this particular. Seldom did he 
insert any change of tempo mark. On the 
contrary, especially towards closing mea- 
sures, he plainly said “no ritardando” or 
“strict time to end.” 

MacDowell used rubato lavishly in his 
playing, but he was a master artist in its 
treatment. Though spoken in another con- 
nection, his advice applies as aptly in this, 
“Either it must be well done, or rarely!” 


Idea Number Five—The Spirit of 
Music versus the Letter 


HAT ATTENTION to rudimentar: 

technicalities, involving’ long and sv .- 
tematic labors, belong to youth’s training 
was MacDowell’s belief. His own ex- 
perience severely impressed the absolute 
need of music’s accessories. Nevertheless, 
weary struggles with rules, generations 
old, disheartening to a spontaneous tem- 
perament, had convinced him that alto- 
gether too much time and energy could be 
wasted upon mere technic. So he consumed 
hours of serious thought devising methods 
whereby the spirit of music could survive 
the death-blows dealt by the letter of 
music. 

A graded series of helpful “Technical 
Exercises” comprised his ideas, but after 
completing two books MacDowell decided 
that his time and energy spent upon them 
was a waste. Not all hands and arms are 
as powerful as his; certain exercises, easy 
to him, are too strenuous for others. He 
was terribly upset one day, being very ten- 
der hearted, because an exercise had broken 
all my nails to the quick and so left a 
trail of blood along his keyboard. His 
word of caution is herewith repeated (re- 
ferring to “Technical Exercises”), “Use 
less enthusiasm and more discretion!” 

MacDowell finally adopted to a large 
extent the use of passages from pieces as 
the most satisfactory means of developing 
execution, thereby eliminating an undesir- 
able mechanical element yet producing 
equally adequate results, In addition’ the 
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Ideas Gained From Study with 


student gained a valuable aquaintance with 
musical literature and an extensive 
repertoire otherwise impossible. What 
quantities of music I used collecting ideas ! 
And the method? None more effectual or 
pleasurable ! 

A superb pianist played “on trial” for 
MacDowell. No pursuasion, urgent to 
tears, induced him to accept her. His 
reason, “All she wanted was to watch her- 
self and have somebody else watch her per- 


form.”” Any performance lacking spiritual 
essence, any student destitute of soul, 
aroused MacDowell’s antagonism. He 


would have nothing to do with either! 


Idea Number Six—Relaxation 

EMORY clearly recalls a strenuous 

practice of finger exercises, I be- 
lieving them to be a praiseworthy prepara- 
tion for my first lesson. To my surprise 
MacDowell voiced evident disapproval, 
“You could not have done anything worse !” 
Fortunate beyond words was I to find the 
teacher (long sought) rightly diagnosing a 
serious ailment, tenseness, and prescribing 
a permanent remedy, relaxation of body 
and mind. 

He often reiterated, “Relaxation is a 
state of mind; the act of relaxing physi- 
cally must originate mentally.” ‘Or, “Think 
it! You must think before you can feel 
it!’ And again, “As you think, so will 
you act!’ Statements are these which may 
be psychologically paraphrased as an un- 
conscious mental concentration preceding 
conscious physical relaxation. In illustra- 
tion: one day I hurried into the studio, a 
roll of music clutched tightly under my 
arm. MacDowell took the music, shook 
the rigidity out of arm and made me cross 
the room again, carrying the music in a 
perfectly “at ease’ position and thereby 
destroyed the rush of mind causing ag- 
gravated tenseness. Another prescription, 
useful to fingers overtired from writing. 
Place pen in customary position; at first 
indication of stiffness remove between next 
two fingers, continuing this to last position. 

As a first-aid technical exercise towards 
relaxation, MacDowell gave me a very 
simple composition consisting of similar 
successive groups of notes. In the begin- 
ning only one group was allowed me, and 
this I was obliged to play for weeks! An 
easy operation? No indeed! The hardest 
task I ever attempted—to achieve sufficient 
deftness and lightness throughout entire 
finger lengths to satisfy so exacting a 
teacher! At last, victory, and the words 
of relief, “That's not so bad, is it?” 
(sounding like faint praise but giving a 
grand and glorious feeling). Then came 
permission to combine the first group with 
the second, start all over again and ac- 
complish like results until whole number 
had been mastered! Persevering practice, 
staccato and legato, pianissimo and fortis- 
simo, slowly and quickly, in time brought 
its reward, a sensation of detachment from 
fingers as absolute as if some one else were 
doing the work. 


Idea Number Seven—'‘Nerves in 
Finger Tips” 
A FRIEND of mine was an exceptional 
pianist. But her execution was vari- 
able, being at times wondrously brilliant, 
at others surprisingly flat. She had been 
a pupil of MacDowell, so I asked him what 
caused the difference. “Nerves in finger 
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tips,” and he proceeded to explain his idea 
that the life and being of pianism was ex- 
truded or forced out through the ends of 
the fingers, that these constituted a sort of 
focus point for all nerves used by pianists. 
He further stated that the degree of bril- 
liancy depended largely upon this attribute, 
hard to define, but best compared to a 
magnet which electrifies, as it were, a key- 
board when the fingers come into con- 
tact with it. Digital magnetism is as rare 
as magnetic personality. Besides the mag- 
net does not always function equally— 
hence the variability of my friend’s play- 
ing. 

We have all seen how some fingers easily 
cause hair to stand on end; others lack 
any magnetizing gift. Another homely il- 
justration: a masseur manipulated my head 
for several moments without producing 
the slightest vibration, notwithstanding a 
rapid, vigorous motion. A curious sensa- 
tion to find fingers utterly devoid of nerve 
conduction! Alas, are there not many such 
hands manipulating keyboards! Perform- 
ers fulfill physical, mental, even emotional, 
requirements yet lack this “little some- 
thing” (in filmdom called “it”) in science 
named magnetic intensity. The power is 
actually physical rather than spiritual and 
contributes quite materially to a spark- 
ling quality. 

Carrefio was a notable example of a 
possessor of this quality. 


Idea Number Eight—Creators vs. 
Creations 
ACDOWELL disliked exceedingly 


teaching his own compositions to pu- 
pils. An exceptionally talented artist asked 
(in my hearing) for the privilege of work- 
ing upon one. Only undaunted persever- 
ance changed an emphatic refusal into a 
final consent, grudgingly given, “Well, take 
it if you insist, but I do not want to hear 
you play it!” Thinking such a request 
should flatter and: gratify, I asked the 
“why” of his attitude. Tapping his fore- 
head significantly he replied, “When you 
have heard things live here, you do not 
want to hear them elsewhere. They do 
not sound the same!” 
Regarding a public performance of a 
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GRAZIELLA PARETTO: b. Barcelona, Spain. 
Operatic singer, especially successful in colora- 
tura work, 

EDNA ROSALIND PARK: b. Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Composer of songs, 

KATHLEEN PARLOW: b. Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada. Noted concert violinist, a pupil of Leo- 
pold Auer. : 

FLORENCE PARR-GERE: composer of music 
in the large and small‘forms. American. 

BERNICE DI PASQUALIT: b. Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. She was for some years a_coloratura 
soprano at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
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GIUDITTA PASTA: celebrated opera singer, 
b. Como, Italy, in 1798, d. 1855, at her residence 
on Lake Como. For this great singer, opera 
composers such as Bellini and Donizetti wrote 
many leading roles. 4 

DR. ANNIE W. PATTERSON: b, Lurgan, 
Treland. Organist, composer, teacher, author and 


lecturer. She received the degree of Doctor of 
Music in 1889 from the Royal University of 
Treland. Her book ‘The Profession of Music’’ 


is valuable to young musicians and teachers. 

ADELINA PATTI: Madrid, Spain, in 
1843; d. 1919 at Craig-y-Nos Castle, Wales. 
She was one of the greatest concert and operatic 
sopranos in all history. Her first operatic per- 
formance took place in New York in 1859. Her 
success, two years later, at Covent Garden Opera 
House, London, was sensational. Thereafter, till 
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of the world. 

CARLOTTA PATTI: b. Florence, Italy, 1840; 
d. Paris, France, 1899. Soprano singer, sister of 
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GERTRUDE PEPPERCORN: b. West Hors- 
ley, Surrey, England. Concert pianist of dis- 
tinction. i . 

EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD: b. Little Sioux, 
Towa. Musical educator and author. She has 
devised new pedagogic systems in music teaching. 

MAY PETERSON: b. Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
Concert and operatic soprano, pupil of Jean De 
Reszke. 


string quartet.another composer remarked, 
“That depends entirely how it is done— 
whether it is played my way or some one 
else's.” The sensitive soul of the creative 
artist cannot endure lack-brain perform- 
ers who, ignoring the conceived purpose, 
satisfy their own pleasure. MacDowell 
preferred to have less recognition rather 
than to suffer the cost of such recogni- 
tion. 

Intensely anxious to study his music 
with him I ventured to suggest that his 
impartation would naturally be propagated 
by his pupils extensively, thus guaranteeing 
an authoritative interpretation to future 
generations. The missionary idea made no 
appeal; moreover, whén MacDowell was 
positive, any argument was unavailing! 

The music of MacDowell is a veritable 
reincarnation of MacDowell the man, the 
traits of one being the antecedent of the 
characteristics of the other. By availing 
myself of all opportunities to gain an in- 
sight of the composer himself, I found the 
truest means for understanding his music. 
(Incidentally it is not easily perceptible.) 

From MacDowell was first gained this 
idea (verified frequently in later associa- 
tions) that creative artists find bliss for 
their souls in the act of creating, not in 
the completed creation, that their interest 
centers upon the task of accomplishing, not 
upon the accomplishment that, one work 
finished, their attention immediately turns 
to a new conception. Hence the indiffer- 
ence of creators of ““Art for Art’s sake” 
to either failure or success, as seen in the 
eye of the public. Natural hopes of recog- 
nition belong in their minds to efforts 
rather than products. 


Idea Number Nine—“Effects” 
Ker insight compelled MacDow- 
ell’s mind, to focus upon the finished 
product. Details were not actually over- 
looked but simply relegated to the back- 
ground like necessary evils. Above all else 
he valued an atmosphere, and to obtain 
this he created “effects.” These were never 
sensational nor exaggerated; indeed, they 
seldom exceeded a suggestion stage. 
A particularly interesting and innovative 
effect was his execution of scale-like pas- 


sages. Incidentally MacDowell’s perform- 
ance of these was far-famed for its mar- 
velous dexterity and velocity, a sparkling 
clearness and pearly purity, proving he 
could if he wished adhere to conventional 
style. But he chose to be the tone-painter, 
enthralling with poetic imagery. Like an 
artist of colors who not content with 
“dabs,” he covers his canvas from end to 
end in “swift brushing” stroke. 

Using a foundational motion, not verti- 
cal but horizontal, like sliding or gliding 
across the keyboard, he converted scales 
into streams and rushes, sweeps and swirls; 
clarified notes became “masses of tones.” 
His instructions, “Think only of the first 
note and last; forget all notes between; 
disregard clarity; avoid detachment of 
tones,” acted upon literally would have pro- 
duced demoralizing results. Figuratively 
they were ideal. 

On MacDowell’s intimating that use of 
“exceptions” predominated over that of 
rules and therefore questioning why so 
much study on the matter, a theory instruc- 
tor answered, “you must understand a rule 
before breaking it; a liberty can be legal- 
ized only through knowledge not igno- 
rance.” However, a keen comprehension sub- 
stantiated MacDowell’s idea of creating 
broad effects as opposed to microscopic 
treatment. 

Discrimination should govern the appli- 
cation of an idea doubtless originating 
from the symbolistic nature of modern mu- 
sic. It is, undeniably the truest medium for 
pictorializing MacDowell’s’ compositions ; 
results are electrifying, enrapturing! 


Idea Number Ten—The Teacher 


A FTER all, perhaps the dominant idea 
gained from MacDowell was a reali- 
zation of the true mission of a teacher. 
Other pupils will endorse the statement 
that, illuminating as the lessons were in 
themselves, the greatest value received 
was the contact with MacDowell’s person- 
ality. He gave to them unsparingly of a 
self that imprinted indelible memories far 
beyond repayment. 

For a lesson from Liszt, William Mason 
paid $20. “An exorbitant sum! not possi- 
bly worth it!” he said. Then, “A price- 
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ETHEL PEYSER: author of articles on musi- 
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songs and so forth. 
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MME. A. M. PUPIN: b, New Jersey. 
ist, teacher and writer on musical subjects. 
1924, Los Angeles. 
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ROSA RAISA: b. Bielostok, Poland. A dra- 
matic soprano, who came to America to join the 
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has appeared in South American opera houses; 
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Louis, Missouri. A pupil of Foote, Goetschius, and 
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MARIE RAPPOLD: b. Brooklyn, New York. 
A pupil of Oscar Saenger, she first appeared at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in 1915 in “The 
Queen of Sheba.” A 

LOUISE REICHARDT: b. Berlin, Germany, 
in 1788; d. 1826. One of the first women whose 
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and appealing, and include In the Time of Roses, 

CORINNE RIDER-KELSEY: b, near Buffalo, 
New York. Notable concert soprano. 

HENRIETTE RENIE:” French composer 
and harpist; b. Paris. In 1901 she composed a 
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sitions for that instrument, 

CATHERINA VAN RENNES: b. Utrecht, 
Holland. Composer of many children’s songs 
and cantatas. 

ELISABETH RETHBERG: b. Swarzenburg, 
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Metropolitan Opera House. 
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less treasure, prized beyond any 
of money!” when older and wiser. 
Dowell never received more than $ 
ertheless his pupils cherish in equ 
and lasting gratitude the rare privi 
corded them, for MacDowell was « 
derful a teacher as he was compo 
pianist. 

High lights still shining, their 1 
undimmed by passing years, are h 
briefly summarized: 

Deep spirituality which concerne 
more with your soul than your fing 
deemed the spirit in music of par 
importance. 

Lofty intellectuality, which insist 
a cultural musical training and 
mere pianism as a barren substit 
musicianship. 

Pure altruism which governed hi 
life, compelling him to give his b 
in return expecting nothing less ¢ 
pupils’ best. ~ 

Infinite patience and interest in 
workers (woe to any others!) w 
manifested by frequent questions a 
gestions tending to develop it 
or stimulate progress. 

Uncanny discernment of individu 
supplemented by remedial adapt 
methods; strength of character if 
by evident mental reserve force 
outlook upon life enriched by ex 
versatility of talents; “enthusiasm 
gets enthusiasm” newly revivified 
pupil; a “master spirit,” despite 
weariness, rejuvenating courage af 

“He was a standard, a great idez 
member forever and seek to emul 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS O 
PUTNAM’S ARTICLE 


1. What was MacDowell’s opi 
cerning bars? 
2. What is the difference betwe 
ment and sentimentality? 
3. Did MacDowell allow the use 
bato? 
4. Where did he consider ré 
should originate? 
5. Why did MacDowell refuse 
his own compositions? 
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‘APPROACHING the many-sided 
d complex subject of developing the 
‘erpretative ability, I often recall the 
steristic figure of one of my high 
teachers in Germany, Dr. Haeberle, 
in discussing the three elements which 
abination constitute real music—that 
Hody, harmony and rhythm—showed 
tt they also exist separately. For in- 
, the singing of a bird represents 
without harmony and rhythm; the 
of the AXolian harp give us har- 
with the exclusion of melody and 
; the beating of the drum represents 
without melody or harmony. To 
is hardly possible to imagine the 
of real music except as a combina- 
melody, harmony and rhythm. 
er, it might be a good plan to dis- 
© object of our studies in interpre- 
ability into three elementary com- 
parts and place each of these 
ely under the magnifying glass of 
aalytical investigation. 


Melodic Interpretation 


AN ILLUSTRATION of learning 
ow to interpret melodically, let us 
‘four measures of the Mozart Sonata 


us suppose now that we encounter 
‘ident of the “sledge-hammer type,” 
3 accustomed to playing one melody 
ike every other note, without either 
'g or feeling. What would you do 
jim to make his melody playing more 
iil? The best plan is to tell him that 
he wishes to interpret a melody ar- 
y he should first locate its highest 
! In the Mozart example given, the 
the fourth quarter note at the end 
lj third measure is the highest point; 
highest point, C, should be the 
dts first thought when he starts. He 
| keep that highest C in his mental 
constantly, until he reaches it in his 
2 should imagine that this high- 
, is a beacon of light and that 
lot steering the vessel of melody 


speaking the higher the note 
‘your melodic line the stronger 
be emphasized. When your 
ds, effect a crescendo; when 
make a diminuendo. In going 
ie note to the next following, let 
the crescendo, if you ascend, 
diminuendo, if you descend, be 
y the size of the interval of 


fo our four measures from 
might make the negative as- 
let the crescendo, when you 
‘the first half-note C to the 
rter-note E, or from the 
rth beat G (each ascent be- 

lished in the comparatively 
erval of a third), be nearly so in- 
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tense as the diminuendo which should ac- 
company the descent of the much larger in- 
terval of a sixth from the fourth beat G of 
the first measure to the dotted-quarter B, the 
initial note of the second measure. 

Let us have still another example. We 
have now the first eight measures of the 
main theme of Chopin's Nocturne in D- 
flat, one of the most heavenly melodies 
ever written: 


doleu, 


The first thought when starting this 
melody in F should be to locate the highest 
note in the passage; and this is G-flat pre- 
ceded by the grace note G-flat in the lower 
octave. This appears in the beginning of 
the melody’s seventh measure. Otherwise, 
we proceed in the interpretation of this 
melody just as we would in the case of any 
other one; that is, we should watch care- 
fully the size of the intervals by means 
of which we climb either up or down and 
then should characterize the large inter- 
vals by either a large crescendo or diminu- 
endo, and the small ones by either a small 
crescendo or diminuendo. That is, we have 
a crescendo when we ascend and a diminu- 
endo when we descend. 

Watch, for instance, the immense in- 
terval—an ascending ninth—from B-flat te 
C, in the fifth measure of this Chopin 
melody. No wonder many editions have an 
extra accent mark on the high C. This 
same rule, to a certain extent, holds good 
also for the interpretation of the a:com- 
panying figure in the left hand. This is 
especially true when the accompaniment is 
an arpeggio, that is, nothing but a broken 
chord, furnishing the harmonic atmosphere 
in which the melody may breathe, but hav- 
ing no real independent melodic meaning 
of its own (as is the case in both our 
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leveloping the Interpretative Ability of PyCusic Students 


quotations). Here we let the left hand do 
what every good accompanist should do, 
that is, perform all the crescendos and 
diminuendos of the soloist, but on a much 
smaller scale. Such should be the golden 
rule for any accompanist whose work then 
will certainly win for him the distinction of 
belonging to that limited class of sympa- 
thetic accompanists. When, as in Liszt’s 
“Love Dream” (Liebestraum, No. 3) the 
left hand has a baritone solo melody and 
the right hand assisted by the fifth finger 
of the left plays the accompaniment, we 
learn to understand that the left hand and 
accompaniment are not always identical. It 
is needless to describe how our methods 
of interpretation in such a case will be 
changed and somewhat reversed. 

There is another important point in inter- 
pretation to be mentioned. This applies to 
every sound produced upon the instrument, 
but it is especially applicable to the melody 
plan. Do not play a single note before it 
has been previously heard in the brain. 
If you are now doing this for the first 
time, you will be surprised beyond measure 
to find how much color is immediately 
added to your playing. 

There are innumerable tricks which ex- 
ponents of fantastic methods have foisted 
upon the method-crazy public, tricks of 
holding the fifth finger or the thumb in 
some grotesque position or of twisting the 
wrist or forearm so that it looks like any- 
thing from a poker to a dish-rag. In other 
words, these method-mongers emphasize 
trivial items as matters of great tech- 
nical importance. The process of thinking 
the notes before they are played is often 
worth far more than all this nonsense be- 
cause fine playing proceeds first of all from 
the brain. Most soulless playing is brain- 
less playing, playing in which the player 
does not think but merely moves the fin- 
gers automatically. 

Pupils who have’ thought their work 
before they let it reach the keyboard have 
often surprised those stupid enough to be- 
lieve that the results come from some 
fantastic method rather than from a nat- 
ural source. 

Another rule for effective melody playing 
is that of always ascertaining first the 
voice in which the melody occurs and then 
of bringing out that voice, wherever it is 
found. To express the same rule nega- 
tively, let the non-melody voices be always 
subdued. That often requires, on the piano, 
the ability to bring out one tone stronger 
than another, or than several others, with 
the same hand. The typical example of 
this is found in Beethoven’s Moonlight 
Sonata. It requires what Leopold Godow- 
sky has deftly called the polyphonic touch 
on the piano. A method which I have de- 
vised for accomplishing this is presented 
herewith: 


Let the student at first sound the two 
notes (which finally are to be different in 
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tone-volume when struck together) at the 
distance of four beats, the one ff, the other 
pp as in 4a. 


Ex.4 


: Sf LiF 


Then gradually reduce the distance of 
the two notes, as in 4b; then still closer, 
as in 5a; then again closer, like in 5b. Then 


while the student repeats the last way sev- 

eral times, he should watch the feeling of 

his muscles of the finger, hand, and arm, 

and his general mental attitude, and re- 

tain all of this when now striking the two 

notes together, and the result will be: 
Ex.6 


ppt? 

The second component part of music. as 
we have seen, is harmony. At first 1¢ 1s 
highly desirable to impress upon the stu- 
dent’s mind the necessity for the study of 
harmony, from the theoretical standpoint. 
Having studied harmony and masterec. the 
principles of figured bass, it is a fine idea 
for the student to mark in the piece he is 
studying the figured bass underlying the 
composition. We must remember that mu- 
sicians in the time of Bach and Handel had 
to play from figured bass. In other words, 
when Johann Sebastian Bach’s son, Philipp 
Emanuel Bach, was commanded to play 
before Frederick the Great, in his capacity 
as official cembalist, all he had. to guide 
him was a single line of notes with the fig- 
ured bass marked. Let us assume that the 
student has mastered harmony enough to 
mark the first four measures of our Mo- 
zart example. They would then look like 


this: 
geseeeS 


At this point emphasis should be placed 
on the rule that each change of harmony 
should be intimated by an accent. Be- 
cause of this it would be wrong, for in- 
stance, to emphasize the second half of the 
first Mozart measure, since the harmony 
does not change during the entire first 
measure. 

Another rule which applies to every- 
thing in music is that dissonances, that is, 
notes that are not a part of the chord in 
hand, must be accented. Take for instance 
the E and the C in the third measure of 
the melody of the Chopin Nocturne m 
D-flat, which we have quoted. These are 
obviously non-chord notes which resolve 
into the chord notes F and D-flat and are 
to be played stronger than the latter. That 
is, they are to be emphasized just as cer- 
tain modifying words are made emphatic 
in reading. That high C is a whole ninth 
away from the preceding B-flat in this 
melody, which, from the melodic stand- 
point, deserves an extra accent, while at 
the same time it is equally deserving of an 
accent from the harmonic standpoint. This 
is because it forms a double dissonance 
with the organ-point bass note D-flat as 
well as with the B-flat of its super-im- 
posed harmony. 


Harmonic Side 
IANISTS ARE OBLIGED to give 
special attention to the harmonic side 
of the music they interpret, first, because 
the instrument itself permits the perform- 
ance of more than one voice or part, and, 
second, because of the employment of the 


damper pedal, which many erroneously call 
the Joud pedal, though it is frequently used 
in conjunction with the soft pedal. This 
is one of the most wonderful things in 
the construction of the piano; and no 
other instrument can boast a similar dis- 
tinctive feature. Unfortunately, it has 
been subject to grave abuses. 

Amateur pianists use the pedal upon the 
slightest provocation, to cover up the deti- 
ciency of their playing, and in so doing 
utterly ruin the effect of the music which 
they are to interpret. A student who has 
a knowledge of harmony has a great ad- 
vantage as an interpreter. He will never 
permit the pedal to be held down during 
conflicting harmonies, unless an atmos- 
pheric effect is attempted. Jor instance, 


in quite a number of editions of that ideal 
Venetian barcarolle, Saint Saéns’ Romance 
sans paroles, in B minor, we find the pedal 
marked in the following way: 


2» OK ta = 

Now there is nothing here to offend the 
physical ear; but the ears of the real musi- 
cian would be shocked, nevertheless, be- 
cause the staccato chords on the third beat 
of each measure unmistakably disclose 
what should be the harmonic interpreta- 
tion of the entire measure. It is easily seen 
that the underlying harmony of this third 
measure is no longer B-minor, but E-minor, 
the melody note F-sharp forming a strong 
dissonance with the G of this E-minor 
chord. Therefore the pedal must not drag 
in the harmony of the preceding measure, 
which no longer exists for the ear of the 
musician who understands the composer’s 
thought. So the pedal must be used in this 


Of course one should have a thorough 
course in pedalling. Let us take it for 
granted, however, that everyone knows 
the fundamental rule for pedalling. That 
is, the pedal must always invariably be 
taken after the tones for which the effect 
is intended. A celebrated Berlin teacher 
used to say, “First comes the touch and 
then comes the foot.” 

Tinally let us consider rhythmic inter- 
pretation and, in doing so, make a confes- 
sion. Rhythmical training of the student 
is still the most woefully neglected part 
of his education. This neglect starts very 
early in the music life of the pupil. It 
commences when the teacher, sometimes 
worn out and disgusted by his futile ef- 
forts to make a pupil count, finally ceases 
to insist upon the beginner counting aloud 
for himself and starts to count for him. 
This soon becomes a habit. Some years 
ago 1 had a pupil of this type. When I 
first requested her to count her music she 
became highly insulted and indignantly 
remarked, “What! You want me to count? 
Why, my former teacher used to do that 
for me.” She evidently thought that eti- 
quette requires that the gentleman should 
do the counting. In order to feel rhythm, 
one must count for oneself. It is a matter 
of slow development and must come from 
within. 

Whoever desires to be a public per- 
former must be rhythmically firm as a 
rock. His whole nervous system must 
seem to breathe rhythm; and, as for count- 
ing his music, that should be so much a 
matter of course with him that you could 


not imagine him performing without find- 
ing him counting almost unconsciously all 
the time, precisely as you could not imag- 
ine him being physically alive without find- 
ing his heart beating unceasingly. The 
person not able to perform in public is a 
person who has had very little rhythmical 
education, or one who has not been able 
to assimilate such an education. 
E. Jaques-Dalcroze, the Swiss originator 
of eurhythmics, has done much to estab- 
lish rhythmical motives, even to the extent 
of having the right foot beat on the first 
quarter of a measure, the left foot on the 
half note entering upon the second quar- 
ter, bending the knee while resting on left 
foot on the third quarter, and the right 
foot on the fourth quarter: then the same 
is begun with the left foot on the first 
beat of the measure, which reverses all 
directions just given till the first beat of 
the third measure starts as in the first 
measure. Thus a cycle is formed. Such 
musico-terpsichorean exercises have great 
educational value in developing rhythm. 
Many pupils have great difficulty in the 


rhythm of two notes against three, or. 


three against two. I am sure that many 


teachers have suffered from the follow- 
ing example taken from a Kuhlau Sona- 
tina: 


My medicine in this case is to let the 
student count common eighths: “one and, 
two and, three and, four and,’ while the 
triplets are going on, and then in the piano 
dolce measure, where the common eighths 
commence in the left hand, to have him 
to count, “One and then, two and then, 
three and: then, four and then,” in true 
triplet style. This exercise, of course, in 
this case must have been preceded by the 
solving of the problem of playing two 
notes against three. For this, the rule is 
to remember that the second note of the 
group of two notes must be played half 
way between the second and third notes of 
the group of three. According to Mr. 
Ernest Hutcheson’s advice, this problem 
may best be solved by studying the diff- 
cult combination in one and the same hand, 
like this: 


Ex.i1 


Tapping the two rhythms simultaneously 
with two pencils is a good exercise. An- 
other practical way to solve such a rhyth- 
mical problem is,to invent words to the 
notes to be played, that is, such words as 
are generally spoken in a familiar rhythm: 


Ex. 12 —+— 
ee 


Sat : 
Dont be so dumb! Dont work too hard! 


ow 


Playing Grace-Notes Without Distorting the Rhy } 
By Emm A. Bert ; 


WHEN PLAYING grace-notes for the first 
time the beginner will nearly always distort 
the rhythm of the composition. 

A good plan is to omit the little trouble 
at first and let the student familiarize him- 
self with the composition as it stands with- 
out the embellishments. In this way he 


’ No, it is not a luxury, 


THE HY 


Use Your Crutch 


HE METRONOME is a very 
able crutch for rhythm. Un 
are really strong, do not attempt 
without it. Your music teacher y 
you when it is possible to cast it a: 
When I was a little boy I rememh 
I used to marvel at the number of 
measure rests marked in scherz 
other fast movements. I used to 
what caused the composers to wi 
just one measure and at another tit 
or three, sometimes four, measu 
rest. At that time I did not und 
what the rhythm of the phrase w 
that the rests were mserted by thi 
poser to make the four measure 
complete. | 
It might be stated that, the clo 
relationship of a certain piece is te 
music, the surer the four measure 
rhythm will prevail. Richard Wagn 
as one of his pet theories, a a 
the classical period of instrument 
was an evolution of dance music. — 
such a great man to rise and ft 
world this truth. 


’ 
; 
: 
j 


The Composer’s Markings 


‘ 
EERE IS ONE more point in’ 
to developing the interpretative 
of music students, which I desire to 
size most intensely. Teach the p 
have the utmost reverence for the 
ings of the composer. We have d 
much with general self-evident 
musical expression that we now mu 
tion that there are a multitude of 
sometimes contrary to these rules 
the composer finds it necessary 
press his wishes in regard to interpr 
by the use of the customary terms 
Italian language, occasionally by 
miliar terms in Italian, or even i 
languages. We should prepare ot 
by mastering the meaning of these | 
sions. . The ignorance regarding 
terms is surprising. I once asked 
league why he made a strong rita 
in the passage where the left hand 
over the right hand immediately bef 
return of the main theme in Brak 
minor Capriccio, Op. 76. He then 
me his printed copy and made the I 
seftion, “Why, the composer saj 
There, sure enough was the word 
ando”; but immediately before 
“senza,’ which as you know mean 
out.” 
Bernard Shaw somewhere says 
“He who can does; he who 
teaches.” But I wonder whether 
Shaw knew what a poor teacher 
is who teaches and cannot do, — 
This amg 
for the right kind of a teacher 
to do, to be able to set an exa 
be able to illustrate. Because, in 
ing the interpretative ability i 
students, in propounding all 
rules, one without this ability can 
the "place of a man who by 
splendid doing can personally 
student how it should be done. 
man poet, Goethe, puts the t 
Mephisto’s tongue when he lets ] 
to Faust, “Gray, dear friend, is all 
but green the lovely actual tree 0! 


is able to get first a thorough und 
ing of the natural rhythm of 
position. s 

When he has mastered the func 
rhythm there will be only the n 
adding the grace-notes without d 
in any way the context of the piece 


BTUDE 
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Beethoven's Love Letters 


By the Distinguished Composer-Pianist 


CoOMMENDATORE EUGENIO DI PIRANI 


Beethoven's incandescent emotional nature shows forth nowhere more than in some of his mighty Sonatas, notably in the ‘“Appassionata.” 
In the beautiful supplement in three colors, accompanying this issue, the artist, C. W. Bergmuller, has caught in modernistic fashion the irre- 


sistible swing of these masterpieces. 


R LOVE and veneration for a 
reat man are not limited to his 
orks. The more we admire his 
5, the more are we interested in 
ate, more human life. The mani- 
is of his genius are his more di- 
bect. They inspire us; they over- 
is with a kind of awe; but we can- 
h him on his lofty pedestal. He 
igh for the majority of mortals. 
der if he is something supernatu- 
e is of this earth. And we are, 
ie, astonished to discover that, ex- 
ithe transcendental products of his 
pe, our hero is in his private life 
imple, sometimes even a common, 
leing, subject to all our weaknesses, 
fir faults. 
Is paradoxical as it may seem, we 
® this worldly part of our hero be- 
ibrings him nearer to us. We be- 
*t only his admirer but also his 
is chum. That explains why there 
rently burst forth a full crop of 
|ving as their subject the private 
great musicians, like Chopin and 
1. Those productions, through their 
1, demonstrate what lively inter- 
| pe feels for the intimate life 
jis artists, an interest perhaps even 
hem for their works. 

rse the music accompanying the 
interspersed with themes and mo- 
sen from the original works of 
sters; but the collection presented 
incomplete and utterly inadequate 
‘an idea of the magnitude of their 
. People, however, who are very 
Jor not at all acquainted with their 
ie ‘ks, find this way of getting mu- 
Ormation very pleasant and con- 
and come out of the theater with 
j conviction of having become 
(moisseurs. Of course they are not 


sturbed by the appalling contrast 
the genuine original gems and the 
irish imitations. Even I my- 
= been honored by a friend with 
on to attend these performances 
expressed assumption that, 
would enrich and complete 


= 


i 
boven presents, perhaps more than 
d else, the two extremes. On one 
ed, divine genius; on the 
‘y human, at times even childish, 
recently deceased distinguished 
tT, Dr. Leopold Schmidt, has 
Berlin an interesting collec- 
en letters which allow a 
his troublesome existence. 
letters have been quoted 
“Secrets of the Success of 
; others are not generally 
st be said that Beethoven, 
- Universal recognition he ob- 
contemporaries, had to en- 
mental and physical suf- 
rtunate love affairs—I say 
they were for the most 
ousekeeping troubles, and, 
heart-breaking bodily ail- 


Unfulfilled 


tells us in his memoirs 
yen. was never without 
» and every time he was 


The fervor of Beethoven the man is markedly shown in these epistles.. 


THE FAMOUS CONTEMPORARY .PENCIL SKETCH OF BEETHOVEN, BY J. P. 


LYSER. 


deeply affected. In spite of his being 
homely, of slovenly, untidy appearance, of 
short, thickset stature, of dark, pockmarked 
complexion, it sometimes happened that he 
made a conquest which would have been 
difficult to some dapper Adonis. His in- 
tense desire to marry, however, was never 
gratified. 

One of the first expressions of his deep 
affection is disclosed in a letter of Novem- 
ber, 1793, when Beethoven was in his 
twenty-third year. It is written to Eleo- 
nore von Breuning. Beethoven was in- 


THIS IS CONSIDERED ONE OF THE BEST LIKENESSES OF THE MASTER. 


troduced in the year 1785 in the family 
of the widow of the court counsellor, von 
Breuning, and this became his second 
home, allowing to the youth a loftier un- 
derstanding of the world than was possi- 
ble formerly to the embittered boy. Bee- 
thoven then enjoyed with Stephan, Frau von 
Breuning’s son, violin lessons with Franz 
Ries and became also the piano teacher of 
the daughter, Eleonore. 

“T am anxious to be so fortunate as again 
to possess an Angola waistcoat knitted by 
your own hand. Pardon the bold request 


BEETHOVEN S AUTOGRAPH ENLARGED 


which grows out of a great partiality for 
everything which originates from your 
hands, and I may privately admit that a lit- 
tle vanity is connected with my wish, 
namely, that I may say I possess some- 
thing from the best and most admired 
young lady in Bonn. It is true I have 
still one you were so kind to present me 
in Bonn, but, owing to the changed fashion, 
I cannot wear it now.” 

The charming Eleonore consented to that 
request and he writes to her later: 

“The beautiful neckcloth embroidered by 
you was the most pleasant surprise to me, 
yet, welcome as the gift was, it awakened 
within me feelings of sadness. Its effect 
was to recall former days and put me to 
shame by your noble conduct toward me. 
I, indeed, little thought that you still con- 
sidered me worthy of your remembrance. 
Could you have witnessed my feelings at 
this happening, you would not find it ex- 
aggeration when I confess that your souve- 
nir caused me to weep. Let me tell you, 
dear friend (you allow me to call you so), 
that, although 1 hardly deserve to possess 
your confidence, I have suffered and still 
suffer through your estrangement. I shall 
never forget you and your dear mother 
for all you have done for me. As a slight 
requital for your kind remembrance, I 
take the liberty of sending you some Vari- 
ations and a Rondo.” 

The variations were for piano and violin 
on a theme of Mozart's “Figaro,” Se vuol 
ballare (published 1753 by Artaria). 


A Voice from the Dead 


HE FOLLOWING letters were found 

after Beethoven’s death in a secret 
drawer of his desk. They never have been 
sent. \Vho the addressee was we do not 
know with certainty. They bear no date, 
nor even the place where they were writ- 
ten. The Beethoven research has tried 
all kind of explanation. Schindler and 
Kalischer maintain that the “Immortal Be- 
loved,” to whom they were addressed, was 
Countess Giulieita Guicciardi. The name, 
anyway, is immaterial. Here are the let- 
ters: 

(No. 1) “My angel! My all! My sec- 
ond self! Only a few words written with 
the pencil (your own!). Why this deep 
grief, when necessity compels? Can our 
love exist without sacrifices and by re- 
fraining from desiring all things? Can 
you alter the fact that you are not wholly 
mine and I wholly yours? (The “not” 
seems to indicate that the young lady had 
other ties—Notice of the translator.) You 
don’t sufficiently remember that I must live 
both for you and for myself... Were we 
wholly united you would feel this sorrow as 
little as I should. We wiil soon meet again. 

My heart is overflowing with all 
I have to say to you. Ah! There are mo- 
ments when I think that speech is actually 
nothing. ... Take courage! Continue to 
be my true and only treasure, my all, as 1 
am yours. The Gods must ordain what 
is further to be. 

“Your devoted Ludwig.” 

(No. 2) “You suffer, my faithful crea- 
ture—just now I discover that the letters 
must be mailed early in the morning, Mon- 
day or Thursday, the only days when the 
post goes from here to K. You suffer—ah, 
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be assured that where I am you are with 
me. I must live together with you. How- 
ever dearly you may love me, I love you 
still more fondly. O Heaven, so near and 
yet so far! Is not our love a truly celestial 
mansion, as firm as the vault of Heaven 
itself ?” 

(No. 3) “I must live either with you 
or not at all. Indeed 1 have resolved to 
wander far away till the moment arrives 
when I can fly into your arms and feel 
that they are my home and send forth my 
soul in unison with yours into the realm 
of spirits. Alas, it must be so! Take 
courage, for you know my fidelity. Never 
can another possess my heart! Never! 
Why must I fly from her I so fondly love? 
Your love makes me the most happy and, 
at the same time, the most unhappy of 
mortals. Yesterday, today, what longing 
for you, what tears for you! My life, 
my all! Farewell! Oh, love me forever! 
Never doubt of the faithful heart of your 
lover. 

“Ever thine 

Ever mine 
Ever each others’ !” 


The Flame that Burned Inward 


\ E POSSESS more documentary 

evidence of his (as it appears un- 
reciprocated) passion for Therese Mal- 
fatti, the daughter of the Austrian. land- 
owner Malfatti. Following letter informs 
us of his enthusiasm for the young lady. 
Beethoven (who was then thirty-seven 
years old) writes to Ignaz von Lichten- 
stein, a gifted amateur violoncellist, 
through whom he was introduced to. the 
Malfatti’s family: 

“Here is the sonata which 1 promised 
Therese. I cannot see her today, so, please, 
deliver it to her. Recommend me to all. 
I feel so happy when I am in their com- 
pany, as if the wounds which wicked peo- 
ple have inflicted on my soul would be 
healed through them.” 

And later he writes to Therese: 

“You receive here, my dear Therese, 


1—Cuartes SAMUEL LysBERG  (lees- 
berg), b. Lysberg, Switzerland, 1821; 
d. Geneva, February 15, 1873. Pupil 
of Chopin. Composer of piano pieces 
of pleasing and artistic character. 

2—Beprich SMETANA (sméta-na), b. 
Litomysl, Bohemia, 1824; d. Prague, 
May 12, 1884. Prominent Czech com- 
poser; founded the National School of 
modern Czech music. 

3—Huco RetnHoip (rine-holt), b. 
enna, Austria, 1854. Teacher 
composer of eminence. 

4—Cnuartes Dippin, b. Southampton, Eng- 
land, 1745; d. Camden Town, July 25, 
1814. In dramatic music his active pen 
was employed to successful advantage. 
Author as well as composer. 

5—Emite Jonas, b. Paris, France, 1827; 
d. Saint-Germain, May 22, 1905. Em- 
inent teacher and composer, being one 
of the younger rivals of Offenbach in 
opera-bouffe. 

6—Hernrich Lichner (likh’ner),  b. 
Harpersdorf, Germany, 1829; d. Bres- 
lau, January 7, 1898. Organist, con- 
ductor and composer. Well-known for 
piano pieces and for church music. 

7—Maurice Raver (rah-vel’), b. Ciboure, 
France, 1875. Important I'rench com- 
poser of modern school. 

8—Ruacirro LroncavaALio (lay-on-kah- 
vahl’lo), b. Naples, Italy, 1858; d. 
Montecatina, August 9, 1919. Com- 
poser of wide influence. Pagliacci and 
LaBohéme are his most important 
operas. 

9—Joun G. Kastner, b. Strassburg, Ger- 


Vi- 


and 


what I have promised, and, were it not for , 


serious obstacles, you would receive still 
more. I hope you are having a pleasant 
time—however not so pleasant that it 
makes you totally forget us! It would be 
perhaps too great a presumption from my 
part to tell you that some persons are not 
only together when they are present in 
reality, but also when they are distant. 
And still, who would dare to say so to one 
who, like you, Therese, takes everything 
so lightheartedly? I live very lonesome 
and quiet, and, although some light would 


seem to radiate on me, a deep chasm has- 


been opened in my soul, which even my 
art, otherwise so faithful to me, seems 
not to succeed in bridging over.” 

As I mentioned before, Beethoven’s love 
for Therese was never requited. Later 
on, the marriage of Baron Lichtenstein 
with Therese’s younger sister added to 
his anguish and, to make poor Beethoven 
drain the cup of misery to the dregs, The- 
rese married afterwards Baron von Dross- 
dick. 

Love, however, even if unreciprocated, 
is a divine, inspiring stimulus for an artist. 
But what a humiliation for a superman 
like Beethoven to be bothered by vulgar 
troubles of housekeeping, dishonest serv- 
ants, greedy landlords and similar vexa- 
tions ! 
Streicher allows us a glance into the mis- 
eries of his ménage. 

“Nany (the housemaid) is not only dis- 
honest but, in addition, the greatest im- 
becile in existence. This kind of person 
must be ruled not through love but with 
frightfulness. You should sometime ap- 
pear suddenly, without warning, to witness 
what we have at table. I have stopped 
eating at home, except when I invite some 
friends, as I will not pay for me alone as 
much as if three or four persons would 
eat. Nany, however, is quite changed 
since I threw half a dozen heavy books at 
her head. It seems that something of their 
contents has penetrated her brain and her 
deceitful heart.” 


The following letter to Nanette | 


We could not treat our servants now- 
adays in this amiable way. Those flying 
books would, in all probability, fly back at 
our head with increased force! It would 
be the survival of the fittest! If Bee- 
thoyen, like Schubert and Chepin, should be 
made the subject of some new play, this 
enlivening scene should not be omitted! 
Who knows? Perhaps this bombardment 
inspired the master to the Scherzo of his 
Ninth Symphony, with the forceful ket- 
tle-drum theme! 


Oncoming Deafness 
UT NOW we come to the saddest 
chapter of Beethoven’s life, to the 
terrible infirmities which made him endure 
pains of martyrdom. 

In the following letter dated June 25, 
1800, Beethoven gives to his friend, Dr. 
Wegeler, in Bonn, a detailed account of 
his sufferings: 

“It seems that a jealous Demon has 
played a bad trick on my health. Since 
three years my hearing has become always 
weaker and weaker. They say it comes 
from my bowels, which, as you know, were 
always in bad condition. Here, however, 
they have more and more deteriorated and 
I was afflicted with an obstinate dysen- 
tery and with the resulting excessive 
weakness. Franz (a doctor) wished to 
strengthen my intestines through invig- 
orating medicines and my hearing through 
almond oil, but no good came of it; my 
hearing became always worse and my bow- 
els remained in the same condition. This 
lasted until past year, when I at times 
was driven to desperation. Then a medi- 
cal asinus advised me to take cold baths, 
another tepid baths of the Danube. My 
bowels improved; my hearing on the con- 
trary grew worse. This winter I felt 
miserable. I suffered terrible colics and 
was thrown back into my former condition. 

“T went then to Vering (another doctor) 
thinking that my ailments needed the care 
of a surgeon. He succeeded indeed in 


Tusicians of the Ponth ‘ 
By Avetua M. Bonner 


Marcu 


many, 1810; d. Paris, France, Decem- 
ber 19, 1867. Teacher, composer and 
musical essayist. 

10—Pasito pE SARASATE (sah-rah-sah’tee), 
b. Pamplone, Spain, 1844; d. Biarritz, 
Sept. 21, 1908. Eminent violinist and 
composer. 

11—Antonio Bazzin1 (bahd-zee’nee), b 
Brescia, Italy, 1818; d. Milan, Febru- 
ary 10, 1897. Violinist and composer. 
He produced many masses, oratorios 
and violin pieces. 

12—Tuomas Aucustine ArneE, Mus. Doc., 
b. London, England, 1710; died there, 
March 5, 1778. A celebrated composer 
whose works are of special importance 
in the history of English music. Wrote 
Rule Britannia, a national hymn. 

13—Huco Wotr (volf), b. Windischgraz, 
Styria, 1860; d. Vienna, Austria, 
February 22, 1903. Teacher of piano 
and violin. Composed for stage, but 
best-known for his songs; a master 
writer in this art. 

14—Jonann Strauss (shtrows), b. Vienna, 
Austria, 1804; d. there, September 25, 
1849. Famous conductor and the com- 
poser of brilliant dance music. Known 
as “Father of the Waltz.” 

15—Wiiiam J. McCoy, b. Crestline, Ohio, 
1848; d. Oakland, California, October 
15, 1926. Prominent American com- 
poser and teacher. His works include 
chamber music, stage-songs and or- 
chestral numbers. 

16—Lmiran Evans Brauvett, b. Brook- 
lyn, New York, 1873. American so- 
prano of distinction. 


17—Joserpu G. RHEINBERGER (rine’berkh- 
er), b. Vaduz, Liechtenstein, 1839; d. 
Munich, November 25, 1901. Distin- 
guished teacher and also composer for 
stage, piano and organ. 

18—Nicnotas A. RimsKy-Korsakov (rim- 
shki-kor’sah-kof), b. Tikhvin, Russia, 
1844; d. St. Petersburg (Leningrad), 
June 21, 1908. An active exponent of 
national art, using much folk-music 
material in his compositions. 

19—Max Recer (ra-ger), b. Brand, Ger- 
many, 1873; d. Leipzig, May 11, 1916. 
Teacher and musical writer. His 
works (in all forms) are characterized 
by rich, bold harmony. 

20—Baron EMANUELE pDAstTorGA (dahs 
tor’gah), b. Augusta, Italy, 1680; d. 
Madrid, Spain, about 1755. Singer, 
and celebrated ‘composer of church 
music. 

21—Jonann SrsasTiAN Bacu (bahk), b. 
Eisenach, Germany, 1685; d. Leipzig, 
July 28, 1750. One of the greatest 
composers of all times. His oratorios, 
masses, fugues and inventions are out- 
standing. 

22—Orrakar Srvcfx (shef-chik), b. Ho- 
razdowitz, Bohemia, 1852. A distin- 
guished violinist, teacher and composer. 
Writer of numerous studies and tech- 
nical material for violin. 

23—Franz BenpeL, b. Shonlinde, Bo- 
hemia, 1833; d. Berlin, Germany, July 
3, 1874. Composer of symphonies, 
masses, songs and piano pieces. 

24—Maria Fericita MAarpran, b. Paris, 
1808; d. Manchester, England, Septem- 


+r te a 
THE FE 
stopping the violent colics. He p 
tepid Danube baths, into which — 
empty a bottle of invigorating s: 
gave me also some pills for the 
and tea for the ears, after whic 
stronger and better. Only I am 
day and night by a continuous rin 
singing in my ears, which ma 
istence unbearable. Since three 
avoid all society as it is senposcitl 
to tell people that J am deaf. 
be in another occupation, I co 
bear it, but, as a musician, it is 
ing. What would my enemies, wl 
ber is by no means small, say y 
would know of it? To give yot 
of this deafness, I must tell yor 
the theater I must sit quite near t! 
be able to understand the acto’ 
distance I cannot hear at all th 
of instruments and voices. In_ 
tion, it is a wonder that people d 
come aware of my condition. TI 
perhaps it comes from my absent 
ness. I hardly hear those who sf 
ly. I hear sounds but not wort 
somebody speaks loudly, I hardly 
it. God knows what will bece 
1 have often cursed the Creator 
whole existence. Only Plutarch 
me some resignation, but there 
ments when I feel the most wret 
ture in the world. I beg of you 
close to anybody this secret 
trust to you alone.” 
If one considers the mental an 
anguish caused by the now abso 
ness, one must marvel at the he 
power which enabled Beethoven, 
laboring under that formidable 
to create such sublime works a 
great piano sonatas, Op. 101 in A 
in B flat, Op. 109 in E, Op. 110 
and 111 in C min., his “Ninth S 
the Missa S olemnis and his last | 
quartets. 
The conclusion can only be th 
domitable will conquered the dis 
weakened body. j 


ber 23, 1836. Dae 
Garcia. One of the grea 
women vocalists. 
25—JoHANN ADOLPHT Hassr, ( 
Bergedorf, Germany, 1699; 


‘Italy, December 16, 
singer of note, and a pr 
poser. 


26—Matuitpe MARCHEsI ( 
b. Frankfort, Germany, 
don, England, November 17 
mous voice teacher with n 
guished pupils. Auth 
method and other writing 
27—VincENT pD'INpy (dahn’d 
1851. Eminent teacher 
.. A versatile writer of 
certos, musical dramas. 
28—Mopeste Perrrovicn 
(moos-sorg’shky), b. 
1835; d. St. Petersburg 
March 28, 1881. An or 
for stage. Most impo 
Boris, Godounow, ot 
29—STEWART MacPHerson, | b 
England, 1865. ompose 
forms and author at s 
books on musical a t 
30—Lenor Dr Laas. er 
Paris, France, 1805; d. 
March 8, 1862. His c 
clude vocal and inst: 
31—Franz Josep Haypn — 

Rohrau, Austria, 1732; 
May 31, 1809. An outsta 

of music, with an elabo 
sive list of ce itic 
world-loved. 
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Tylusic of the Passion Play of Oberammergau 


By Jutta E. ScHeriinc 


A Graphic Description Based on Presentations as Witnessed by the Writer 
in 1889, 1910, 1920 


E CHIEF CHARM of Oberam- 
nergau is its hold upon Medizyal- 
sm in the richest sense. The gap 
- Medizevalism and modernism is 
‘to bridge and is widening every 
rough the inroads of civilization. 
ission Play of Oberammergau is 
‘the few splendid examples of a 


(rather than a revival of the 
ul miracle play so popular in Eu- 
gm the thirteenth to the sixteenth 

These mystery and miracle 
re in the nature of an act of wor- 


illustrate the historical facts and 
mysteries which those facts sym- 
and the churchly influence was al- 
resent. Even when lay guilds 
the spectacle, still the spirit of 
instruction over all. 

assion Play of Oberammergau is 
rtrayal of the life of Christ, only 
portrait of His last few days on 
as Passion Week. The 
of the representation of this noble 
s glorious stage seiting with the 
is of the Bavarian Tyrol for its 
ad, the realistic simplicity and 
al fervor of the actors (the whole 
village comprising the cast)—all 
minate the senses of the spectator 
letely that the music is sometimes 
1, or it is listened to only as one 
e ever-present murmur of the little 
mmer which rushes through the 
li noticed, it is as one suddenly 
| conscious of the summer thunder- 
hich so often frightens the spec- 
ring a performance, but never 
in the slightest degree the 
‘and so the music of the Passion 
lways present, is accepted as nat- 
; the sounds of nature which, too, 
present. Nevertheless, the music 
minant factor in this grand old 
and, like the text of the play, it, 
| its origin in the church, in that 
| culmination of dramatic events, 


was 


own 


~ Musical Origins 

GENERATIONS the music of 
argical plays was simply a part 
_ The early Gregorian texts 


the beginning and end, even 
the middle, making the music 
ate. The whole performance 
always with the Te Deum 


t Musical Treasures 

OKS, containing material for 
in the liturgical plays, may 
in the archives of the cathe- 
the duomo of Milan and 
treasuries. The simplicity 
‘parts of the mass, known as 
ium of Gregory the Great, 
without words (only 
used), were easily adapted 
the drama. Certain other 
of the mass gave rise to 
s, others to the dialogue, 
mt. One of these old 
n the Passion Play, by the 
ngel at the sepulcher, in 


THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY OF ‘CHRIST INTO JERUSALEM, AS PRESENTED 
IN THE OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY 


a perfect state of preservation as used in 
the ninth century. 


Dedler’s Scores 


LL GUIDE BOOKS to the Oberam- 

mergau Passion Play will tell you 
that the music now used was composed 
by Rochus Dedler, school master, and 
parish priest of the village (1779-1822). 
A yery little research will convince one 
that that learned priest from the great 
monastery of Ettal, only a few miles from 
Oberammergau, knew where to look for 
his inspiration. 

Dedler’s original score was used, in 
manuscript, for all performances of the 
Passion Play from 1814 to 1869, when it 
suddenly disappeared and has never been 
found. The people of Oberammergau be- 
lieve that it was secretly spirited away by 
the English. But why? The task of re- 
constructing this primitive score was a 
difficult one. As most of the musicians 
of the orchestra, composed entirely of 
peasants, could not read music, fragments 
of Dedler’s score were jotted down from 
their dictation from memory; and the 
mass again yielded the much needed ma- 
terial, with the result that Gaziel’s manu- 
script took the place of Dedler’s, up to 
the year 1900. 

In 1900 a scholarly reconstruction of 
the music was accomplished by Ferdinand 
Feldigl and Edward Lang, who resorted 


to the vast collection of Dedler’s church 
music, for the additional music needed to 
perfect the score now in use.* 


Larger Musical Resources 


HE ORCHESTRA has been aug- 

mented and now numbers fifty; and 
modern instruments have been added, ne- 
cessitating broader orchestration. The 
musicians of the orchestra are all peas- 
ants of the village, many of whom, in late 
years, have studied in Munich or Vienna. 
The conductor, too, is a native of the 
village but coached and prepared for his 
difficult task by contact with Munich’s best 
masters. The chorus of forty-six persons 
and a special chorus (incorrectly styled 
the Greek chorus) composed of eighteen 
picked voices complete the ensemble for 
the music. The members of the small 
chorus, eight men and ten women, are all 
robed alike. The costume is a white tunic 
edged with gold and covered by a cape of 
gorgeous color. The Coragus, or leader, 
whose office it is to speak the Prologue, 
is robed in scarlet with a crown upon his 
head. The chorus, throughout the long 
drama is the “Guardian Angel” keeping 
the soul in tune for the tremendous mys- 
tery about to unfold. 


*For deeper research consult “Die Ober- 
ammergau Passion Music.’’ Ferdinand Tel- 
digl; and “Das Passionsspiel in Oberam- 
mergau,” by Cyrill Kistler, 


Before placing the music in its proper 
place in the Passion Play, we must look 
for a moment at the story of the spectacle, 
its costumes and stage setting. 


The Way of the Cross 


N ANCIENT TIMES the only route 

between Italy and Augsburg was by 
the historic monastery of Ettal, noted for 
the great learning of its monks. It was 
here that Father Weiss (1811) and Father 
Dusenberger were located. This monas- 
tery contains now one of the great organs 


of Europe. The road built by the Romans, 
and almost inaccessible in its steepness, 
gave little impetus to intercourse be- 


tween the world and the little village of 
Oberammergau to which it leads. The 
mountains resemble those of Palestine and 
form a beautiful background for this 
medieval play. The village itself is a 
bit of Judea in the heart of the Bavarian 
Alps. The people belong to the past. 

As you enter the village by its one 
street you face the Kofel, a rugged moun- 
tain with a huge cross placed high above 
the yillage. The Romans named _ this 
mountain the “Statio Cofeliacas,’ and 
here betrothals of bridal couples were cele- 
brated with music and dance. 


A Survival of Early Centuries 


HE PASSION PLAY at Oberam- 

mergau has been acted by _ the 
peasants of the parish every ten years since 
1634, as a memorial for their miraculous 
preservation from the “Black Death” 
which threatened to blot out the little vil- 
lage. From May to October the play is 
acted three times a week; and it lasts from 
sunrise to sunset, never less than eight 
hours, with only an intermission for lunch. 
It is given in the open fields, with the 
audience, now, under shelter but the actors 
exposed to sun and rain. There are eight- 
een acts and twice as many tableaux. 
Each act is prefaced by an orchestral pre- 
lude and a choral anthem giving the mo- 
tif of the act to follow. The stage is one 
hundred and fifty feet wide; and at the 
center back is a covered and curtained 
smaller stage upon which the tableaux 
are depicted. These three stages, including 
the open field, are probably the evolution 
of the old stages of medieval times, repre- 
senting Heaven, Earth and Hell. The or- 
chestra is invisible, except to those very 
near the stage. 

The costumes of the eight hundred ac- 
tors in this remarkable drama have under- 
gone almost as many changes as the text, 
the stage and the music. When the play was 
acted in the church, or later in the church 
yard, the costumes ‘were made by the 
peasants, except those for the leading 
characters, which were borrowed from the 
monasteries of Ettal or Rothenbuch. At 
the time of the suppression of the Bavarian 
monasteries, in 1830, costumes and other 
properties were put up at auction and then 
were purchased by the parish of Oberam- 
mergau. Fragments of these relics are 
still used by thrifty peasants; but modern- 
ism has crept in here, and now the robes 
worn by the chief actors are made in 
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Munich by the tailor of the Hof Theater. 
of Pontius Pilate cost two hundred 
It is of white broadcloth, gorgeous with 


costume 
marks. 
gold embroideries. 

Modernism has dominated the 
theater, seating six thousand people. 
It has brought the dialogue into 
the vernacular. It 


new 


The 


THE PASSION PLAY THEATER AT OBERAMMERGAU, WITH THE BAVARIAN ALPS 


IN THE BACKGROUND. 


has painted the houses fresh and clean, 
and has obliterated the lovely frescos 


which covered the outside walls of almost 3 


every home. The demands of modern 
times have put in plumbing, have built 
a restaurant, have paved the once muddy 
streets; but the historical and artistic 
values are unchanged. The noble story of 
the Savior, His death and resurrection, a 
story unequalled in its dramatic motive, is 
still unparalleled and unapproachable. 


Music and Drama 
FTER OUR BRIEF SKETCH of 


the orchestra, the chorus and the mu- 
sic, let us try to place it where it belongs 
in the drama. 

The cannon has boomed, the audience 
assembled, and from the invisible orches- 
tra are these notes, repeated as the stately 
chorus enters from both sides of the stage 
and form themselves in a straight line, 
gorgeous in their robes of state. 


Ex.1 


The keynote of the whole drama is given 
in this first solemnly intoned prologue, 


“Tch will—so spricht der Herr— 
Den Tod des Siinders nicht. 


“I desire not the death of a sinner, saith 
the Lord.” This spirit is sustained as the 
chorus divides and retires to either side of 
the stage, while the curtain of the center 
stage divides and we see the first symbolic 
tableau of the Old Testament, Adam and 
Eve driven from Paradise. This tableau 
is a disappointment. Adam and Eve 
look like Eskimos smothered in skins, and 
the angels are too chubby. 

Nothing can be more lovely than the 
second tableaux which quickly follows. 
This represents the Tree of Life, the Cross, 
on a rocky mount. At its foot kneels a 
beautiful girl of thirteen or fourteen years 
of age, clasping the huge cross in her arms, 
while twelve small children, representing 
angels, are posed like statues. The grace 
and beauty of their little faces never can 
be forgotten. One little child, not more than 
two years old, stood as motionless as a 
statue, its tiny arms outstretched. 

During this tableau alone the chorus 
kneels, having as always retired to the 
sides of the stage. Now the first scene 
of the Passion Play begins. It is quite 
overwhelming, the seemingly endless 
crowds of men, women, and children, all 
swayed by one sentiment singing in unison, 


Heil Dir, Heil Dir, O Da-vid’ Sohn Heil 
There is much dignity in this march 


chorale, one of the most impressive in the 
Passion Play music. 


Hos-an-na der im Himemel woh-net 


The multitudes come slowly_on, waving 
palm branches. Every eye is fixed upon 
the Christus. who enters riding upon an 
ass. ¢ 
All through the long day the drama 
moves on, depicting the Entrance into 
Jerusalem, Gethsemane, the Betrayal, the 
Trial, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, 
and even the Ascension. For such a sub- 
ject any music except that of Bach would 
seem inadequate; but the music, however 
weak, is always consistent, and the hu- 
mility of its composers is disarming. 

When we think of what Bach in his “St. 
Matthew Passion” expressed so nobly, the 
infinite tenderness of the chorus, 

“In tears of grief, dear Lord, we leave 

Thee.” 
and contrast it with the inadequate “Hal- 
lelujah Chorus” of the closing musical 
number of the Passion Play, we wonder 
that Father Dedler dared to attempt what 
Bach had done so masterfully in inter- 
preting in music the divine drama; but 
simplicity, honest devotion, and sincere 
reverence make the music of the Passion 
Play of Oberammergau a monument of 
beauty worthy of its great subject. 


Practicing and Playing 
By HERMAN HOLZzMAN 


ONE MusT get to understand the mean- 
ing and differences between the two words, 
practicing and playing. 

To play suggests amusement or recrea- 
tion, doing one’s daily (if daily) work 
at the piano because of routine—a wan- 
dering mind in a helpless body, an image 
at a task. 

To practice implies earnestness, with a 
desire to attain results, conscientious ef- 
forts and faithful intentions—a devotion 
of one’s time to piano study with nothing 
to occupy it but music, a use of the brain, 
not only the fingers, 


¥ 


Tue 


Arpeggios 


By Ernest M. Ippotson 


THE pupil who finds difficulty in learning 
arpeggios or takes little interest in this 
necessary part of his studies may be given 
an insight into the matter in some such 
way as the following.. 

Of course, he may know that an arpeg- 
gio is a broken chord, but the fact may 
mean nothing to him until—‘“John, did you 
ever hear a bugler in the army play a 
bugle, or (if he is a Boy Scout) your 
troop bugler play this?” 


Reveille 


Suppose the bugler had a bugle in the 
key of G instead of C, how would he play 
Reveille ?” ; 

After John has transposed the bugle call 
into the key of G, it will be an easy mat- 
ter for him to transpose it into all other 
keys. He should be able to play it with 
both hands together as well as separately. 


By devoting a lesson or two 

calls instead of arpeggios the latte 
resumed and will be found mo 
esting. If more material is ne 


following calls may be used: 


Others may be invented or the r 
‘army calls may be found in ¢ 
Scout Handbook.” 


©Geaching a @orrect Position of the Ha 


By Stetta Wuitson Homes 


Untit the child is at least an interested 
ten-year old, it must be kept concerned 
with the notes and performance. But there 
is a way to relieve the poor hand position 
of the very small child during these first 
years. Among those pages of the begin- 
ner’s book preceding the first study will 
be found, in the instructor of every music- 
writer, a page of hand positions—diagrams 
showing both correct and incorrect posi- 
tions of the hand. By changing the lan- 
guage to “right” and “wrong,” and writ- 
ing it plainly beneath the hand diagrams 
the child’s attention is focused. By means 
of a pencil laid across the top of the “cor- 
rect hand position” picture, the child can 
be shown how straight the wrist must be to 
be “right.” Then, if a long pencil is placed 
along his own hand and wrist lengthwise, 
he will immediately see how far he must 
bring up his own wrist to make his hand 


like the one in the picture. \ 
fingers are curved his hand will 
position marked “right.” 

Of course it is impossible for 
child to have his mind on too maw 
at once. So it would be unreasonat 
pect him immediately to keep a gc 
position while playing pieces ant 
However, there is a time when th 
be made a part of his attention at 
be attended to as systematicall 
other phase of early music educa' 
time for this attention should be w 
ing scales. The child will soon 
his hand position if he is eal 
the page of his book and watch 
marked “right’’ while he plays hi 
this, of course, after the simple 
already been learned and a 
culties in itself. 


“Most modern music seems to be of a descriptive rather than of an é 
It is less pure music than that of the earlier compos 
It is more concerned with expressing an idea than of expressing a f 


tional character. 


ing.’ —HEIFETz. 


ANTON LANG, WHO HAS BEEN CHOSEN TO GIVE THE PROLOG 
1930 PASSION PLAY, IS SHOWN AT HIS TRADE OF CHINA AND PORCELAI 


: ETUDE 
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You (Cannot Get Along Without Scales 


By Les~rE FarrcuiLp 


HE EMINENT pianist, Mark Ham- 
bourg, says that “students should 
learn to play scales carefully, tune- 
exactly, rhythmically, smoothly and 
, and arpeggios evenly, clearly and 
tly before embarking upon the per- 
ce of the great works of pianoforte 
re. Many cast up their eyes to 
in an inspired way while playing, 
g, | suppose, thereby to make up for 
ack of practice on this earth! But 
en cannot teach them how to play 
_and arpeggios properly.” 
& practicing of scales need never be- 
tiresome if the student has a knowl- 
of the variety of ways in which they 
De played. There is no doubt but that 
bater command and mastery of the 
ord may be gained through the proper 
of the scales and arpeggios than 
gh any other form of technical work; 
pianist can say that he has mastered 
pales unless he can play them fluently 
} various aspects given below. 
i Major. 
| Minor (harmonic and melodic). 
Whole tone scales. 


With varieties of touch (legato, 
staccato, portamento and _ so 
forth). 


In thirds (for high finger action) 

sixths and tenths. 

In cannon style (up in sixths and 
| back in tenths and the reverse). 
'In double thirds (major and chro- 

matic thirds). 
| With hands crossed (to develop in- 


dependence). 
In octaves. 
| Chromatic scales (plain, major 


thirds, minor thirds, sixths and 
tenths). 
i Accenting every second note, every 
| third, fourth and sixth. 
Tn contrary motion. 


Dynamically (pp, mf, fff). 
in all degress of velocity (M-100 


2 to 144). 
atonic scale is of Greek origin, 
\g introduced about the middle 


h Century B. C. This was the 
Age of Athens. The Greek thea- 
as flourishing and Pericles who was 
ler of Athenian democracy searched 

to find famous scientists, 
and painters to make Athens the 
tiful city. In India Buddha was 
as the greatest religious teacher 
ucius was considered the wise 
hina. This gives one an idea 
at the time the diatonic scale 
so dominated our music was 
existence. 


{ 


aratory Exercises 
the scales there are many de- 
e necessary for the student to 
the way of preparatory ex- 
haps the greatest amount of 
d be directed towards the 
is the member which con- 
in scale playing. Exercises 
» thumb under the hand and 
the third and fourth fin- 
he thumb are very essential to 
tho desires to make his scales 
*n and clean cut. 
exercises will be found 
this respect. Make all 
ive and raise the fingers 
‘of the scales, (1) with 
with three fingers, (3) 
It is most unfortunate 
t was not born with at least 
1 each hand for this might 


eliminate some of the turning under of the 
thumb which requires so much special at- 
tention if scales are to be played beauti- 
fully. 

Take care, when the thumb turns under, 
that the arm does not move at the same 
time with an awkward jerk. Fingers must 
be curved throughout the entire scale al- 
though the curve may be lessened on the 
black keys in order to give a greater con- 
tact surface and prevent them from sliding 
off the somewhat narrower keys. The 
hands should be held in an oblique position 
in order to facilitate the evenness with 
which scales should be played. The cor- 
rect hand position may be demonstrated by 
placing the thumb on C in the right hand 
and the third finger on B. In the left hand 
place the thumb on C and the third finger on 
D. Here you have perfect scale position 
of the hands. 


The Simple Diatonic Scale 

O KNOW the simple diatonic scale 

thoroughly is to put another feather in 
one’s musical cap. The following graphic il- 
lustration will, ata glance, give the essential 
facts of this scale. It will repay the seri- 
ous student to give it due consideration, as 
all of these facts are constantly referred to 
as one advances in his musical studies. 


THE 
DIAIONIC 
FEAEE 


MINOR TRIAD 
TONIC OF RELATIVE MINOR 


MAJOR TRIAD 
SUB-DOMINANT. ¥ 


MINOR TRIAD. 


i CHORDS ane 
MMADE UP ENTIRE- 
! Ly OF THIRDS — 
1 INTERVALS OF 
THREE NOTES 
' 
' 
' 


4 
( 
1 
; \ Lowering Taino? 
MAJOR TRUD 1—“oecnee VB ster 4 
MOKES TRIAD 
ee 1 ' MINOR ? 
t ' 1 
1 
' 
t 
1 


WWTERVALS 


PRINCIAL noTEr ‘ 
TNE seaLe Jone 


The student is liable to find himself lost 
in the labyrinth of technical material that 
exists nowadays. Yet he who plans and 
systematizes his daily practice and goes 
over the technical ground at regular in- 
tervals possesses the secret that can lead 
to nothing but success. An excellent plan 
is to play four different scales a day and 
four arpeggios. In this way every scale 
and arpeggio will be played through twice 
in one week. Thus: 

First day: C, D flat, D, E flat. 

Second day: E, F, F sharp, G. 

Third day: A flat, A, B flat, B. 

Fourth day: Begin again on C and re- 
peat the process as before. 

All technical material should be systema- 
tized in this manner. In fact it is advisable 
for the student to have several sets of ex- 
ercises suited to his own specific needs to 
be used at stated intervals. He should not 
continue to practice exercises that no longer 
cause any difficulty but should continually 
search for new fields in which technical ob- 
stacles abound and strive to his utmost to 
overcome them. 


Velocity in Scale Playing 


HE maximum velocity in any technical 

work can be obtained only when funda- 
mental principles have been thoroughly 
mastered and have become so imbedded in 
the mind that they are done unconsciously. 
The reason why so many pianists who are 
really advanced in other work fall short 
of good scale playing is because they have 
lost sight of the underlying principles upon 
which efficient scale work is based. 

A metronome is essential in assisting 
the student to develop the utmost speed in 
scale work. It not only acts as an incentive 
to spur the student on but also gives an 
accurate account (in place of guesswork) 
of his gain in velocity from day to day. 
Alberto Jonas, the eminent concert pianist 
and teacher, has originated some very 
clever exercises for developing the great- 
est speed in scale playing. Only a brief 
description of the idea can be given here 
as there are many variants of the same 
principle. 


Practice with light hand, wrist and fore- 
arm, and a loose shoulder. The thirty-sec- 
ond notes should be played presto, tater 
prestissimo, Lift the hand rapidly while 
playing the staccato eighth note and hold 
it poised aloft for the space of a sixteenth 
note. Also play up two or three octaves 
before poising on C. (See the “Master 
School,” by Alberto Jonas, for the com- 
plete series of these unique exercises.) 
The glissando makes a splendid model 
for one who is striving to gain rapidity in 
scale playing. For example, execute a 
glissando on the first four keys of the C 
scale, then try to imitate this exactly with 
the usual scale fingering. After this has 
been thoroughly mastered increase the glis- 
sando to five notes, then to six, until two 
octaves have been covered. Then practice 
ascending the scale in the same manner. 


Goals 


fe IS almost impossible to keep the hands 
together when playing very rapid scale 
passages. Even artists of great renown 
find extreme difficulty in doing this. It 
is helpful to have certain goals which both 
hands must strive to reach at exactly the 
same moment. The best notes to use for 
goals in the various scales are: 


Major SCALES 


(E 

G . 

D tonic 

A 

E 

B-(Cb) 

F#-(Gb) E# (F) 

C#-(Db) B# (C) 

Abele ane oe LG 

EA eee te eS A a tonic 

ob. Peete eee snt ...-G or tonic 

eee Rata atene od ots. tonic. 
Minor SCALES 

(Gs 

G 

D * 

A tonic 

E 

B 


BY re eee Ss Sah ee: 

CRs a ealemenere Aries st 

G# (Ab) B (Cb) 
Dt (Eb) B (Cb) 
A# (Bb) E® ((F) 
1 Rae en aA > snp tonic 


There seems to be a tendency on the 
part of the ultra-modern composers to use 
the whole-step scale as the basis for their 
harmonic and melodic progressions. Of 
course this greatly restricts the melodic 
possibilities of the scale. However, it has 
become a distinctive feature in the com- 
positions of the New French School and 
kas also influenced the writers of other 
nationalities. Therefore, its fluent mastery 
is really essential to the progressive stu- 


dent. All scales of whole tones may be 
played 

Ex.3 b 

SE as Rise cae 

é Fra ee é ‘<a tee ? 

L.H. L.H. 
by using 1, 2, 1 on C, D, E. 
1231eGee hs) 

(3a) and | 1231 (1. h.) on F, G, A, B, (3b) 


as the scale may require. The other fingers 
are found easily. 


Scales in ‘double thirds are invaluable 
for promoting the student’s technic. He 
cannot afford to neglect them if he wishes to 
rise above mediocrity in his scale work. 
Following are the fingeritigs for the vari- 
ous scales in double thirds. (These fingers 
can be used in all tonalities.) 


(Continued on page 221) 
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Thoughts on Pemory Work 


Apropos of the discussion of Memory 
Factors in last October’s Round Table, a 
letter has come from Mrs. Russell Chase, 
founder and head of a flourishing Music 
School in Derry, New Hampshire, in which 
she presents a number of random thoughts 
inspired by that article. These thoughts 
which deal with the process and results 
of memory work will, I am sure, prove of 
signal value to our Round Table members, 
coming, as they do, from a teacher of 
mature experience and penetrating insight 
into the ultimate aims of her profession. 
Mrs. Chase speaks as follows: 

With my pupils I try all methods 
of memorizing: the study of form, , 
harmonie analysis, the study of 
special passages as “spots under the 


microscope’’—these spots afterward 
merged in the rest so that they do 


not appear isolated in the final 
effect. 
I insist on many rehearsals, be- 


ginning by allowing the pupil to play 
his memorized piece before the pupil 
who comes next, then before an audi- 
ence of three or four other pupils. 
But the pieces should never be tried 
before the public at large until perfec- 
tion has been attained, as far as our 
standard of no stumbles, omissions, 
wrong notes or time is concerned. 

Bach pupil is, of course, different. 
Stories and games have to be em- 
ployed to accomplish the necessary 
work with many. In all things, how- 
ever, I place the idea as of first im- 
portance—the spirit in which the mu- 
sie is interpreted. All memory aids 
must become subconscious actions be- 
fore a satisfactory message can be 
given to others. 

Strong emotion or feeling of the 
content of the music, inspiration, the 
desire to reach the audience with the 
composition’s beauty and thought— 
these are paramount in practicing 
for a recital. I have always pre- 
ferred to listen to a really musical 
amateur who played correctly and 
with beautiful tone some small (not 
difficult) composition to the one who 
practiced with system and had a 
well grounded technie but played in 
a “cut and dried’? manner. The world 
seems to be more and more inclined 
toward my way of thinking, or I 
may be attracting such to my circle 
—since like attracts like. 

ITe_ sings to the wide world, 
She to her nest. 

In the nice ear of nature 
Which sony is the best? 


I should .be very glad to receive from 
other members of the Round Table some 
of their experiences and thoughts in the 
direction of memory work. 


Advance Studies 


What books would you suggest for 
a teacher to study after graduating? 
I am using Liszt’s Transcendental 
Studies, also all of Bach’s works. 
What other studies would you recom- 
mend ? ; 
—T. D. 

There are many books which a teacher 
could well acquire for her library, digest- 
ing each one thoroughly before the next is. 
bought. Having Grove’s Dictionary as a 
standby, you might go on with Parry’s 
Evolution of the Art of Music, Pratt’s 
History of Music, Matthay’s Musical In- 
terpretation, thence to biographies, essays, 
hooks on modern developments and the 
like. 

For studies, Bach’s works, especially the 
Well-Tempered Clavichord, are inexhaust- 
ible. Chopin, you know, practiced Bach as- 
siduously for a week before he gave a re- 
cital. You may add to your list Moscheles’ 
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Two Books, Op. 70. and, in a more modern 
vein, Rubinstein’s Six Etudes, Op. 23, Mac- 
Dowell’s Twelve Virtuoso Studies, Op. 46, 
and Scriabin’s Studies, Op. 8. Chopin’s 
Etudes, Op. 10 and Op. 25, are, of course, 
invaluable. 


Hand Plovements 


(1) In teaching phrasing, shoula 
the pupil be taught to lift the hand 
by raising the forearm, thus: 


A 


or by lifting the hand only, with a 
wrist movement, thus: 


—G 


(2) In the past I have taught my 
pupils to keep the wrist lower than 
the arch of the hand for finger work 
(scales, for instance), and to keep 
the wrist higher than the arch for 
staccato playing. Is this correct? 

(3) Please explain the meaning of 
the term “weight playing.” 

Bee Set ON 


(1) The second movement which you il- 
lustrate is a quite useless one for playing 
purposes, since it is impossible to influence 
the tone an iota by pulling-back the hand 
from the keys, however rapidly. All that 
is necessary to produce a staccato is to re- 
lax the hand the instant that the tone is 
heard. The hand may then be kept quiet 
and level or slightly raised, wrist upward, 
as in the first illustration. This last move- 
ment is a natural reaction from the use of 
the hand touch and also tends to emphasize 
the very important relaxation of the wrist. 

(2) I should prefer to keep the hand 
and wrist about level in both cases. From 
this normal position the wrist may some- 
times fall, as in the weight touch, or jump 
up, as in staccato work described above. 

(3). For this answer I may refer you to 
my article Cardinal Principles of Weight 
Playing, in the April, 1929, issue. 


Self-Study of the Piano 


I have recently received a number of 
letters (some of which have already been 
answered in these columns) regarding 
methods of keeping up one’s piano study 
without a teacher. Here is another of 
these queries: 


I am almost nineteen years of age 
and have taken piano lessons off and 
on since I was eight years old. I have 
not taken lessons for two years, eX- 
cept a few during the summer holi- 
days, on account of heavy school 
work. Neither shall I be able to 
continue my piano study except in a 
disconnected way for several more 
years. Eventually I hope to gradu- 
ate from a music conservatory. 

Last summer my study was in 
seven divisions: (1) hand exercises ; 
(2) seales, arpeggios, chords and oc- 
taves; (3) technical work; (4) com- 
positions: (5) accompaniments: (6) 
sight-reading; (7) reading from The 
Ptude. In a “three hours’ lesson.” 
as I call it, I have devoted to part 
one thirty minutes, to part two 
thirty minutes, to part three twenty- 
one minutes, to part four thirty- 
three minutes, to part five six min- 
utes, to parts six and seven thirty 
minutes each. Have you any sugges- 
tions as to how IT may improve on 
this another summer? 

—-TT. Il. 


Hamitton, M. A. 


For any such work the prime requisite 
is system; and you have certainly attained 
this to an unusual degree. Your schedule, 
however, as it seems to me, is overburdened 
with pure technical work which occupies 
fully half of your practice time. I suggest, 
therefore, that you unite items 1, 2 and 3 
into a single Group 1, occupying about 
three-quarters of an hour, that Group 2 
consist of work on studies and pieces, to 
occupy an hour and a quarter, and that the 
remaining hour be devoted to your items 
5, 6, and 7, making a third group, This 
arrangement, in doing away with too mi- 
nute divisions of your time, should give 
more flexibility to your study. 

In this connection, it may be helpful to 
you and to others if I quote from a letter 
from Miss Florence M. Foster, Professor 
of English at Bethany College, Kansas, 
who tells of a quite different plan which 
she is carrying out to continue her piano 
study in the limited time at her disposal. 
Miss Foster writes as follows: 


In your department in the Etude 
I notice that you ask for opinions 
on the proper division of practice 
periods. I am now situated so that 
I can get only one hour a day for 
practice. In order to secure the best 
results, I like to plan ahead exactly 
what I am to accomplish in four 
weeks, assigning one week to technical 
exercises, another to études, another 
to a piece, and another to sight-read- 
ing. Sometimes I make longer divi- 
sions—what I shall accomplish in 
nine weeks or a term—and then di- 
vide this into periods of one or two 
weeks’ concentrated effort on single 
problems for each such division of 
time. Sometimes my plan is neces- 
sarily indefinite and flexible. For 
example, during the next nine weeks 
I hope to be able to learn Chopin’s 
Ncherzo in B flat minor so that I can 
play it from notes with expression 
and in proper tempo. I am not sure 
whether it will require two or four 
weeks to do this from point of view 
of my present attainments in execu- 
tion. Perhaps I can do it at the rate 
of a canto a week, that is, six hours’ 
practice for each of the three cantos. 
If it takes me three weeks, I shall 
have six weeks for technic, études 
and sight-reading. For technic, I ex- 
pect to devote one week to getting 
certain scales in double thirds up to 
a certain tempo and another to 
reaching a certain tempo in the har- 
monie minor scales in octaves. For 
études, I expect to give six hours to 
Impressions W@automne by Louis 
Brassin (Grade VII) and six hours 
to a composition by Chopin, not yet 
selected. For sight-reading, I shall 
spend six hours on Loeschhorn, Op. 
66, endeavoring to play at sight as 
much as I can with style and finish. 
For the other week of sight-reading, 
I expect to use Mathews, grades four 
and five. Concentrating on one sort 
of musie and one kind of problem |} 
gives a certain momentum, and inter- 
est to practice obtained in no other 
way, especially when one has onlv a 
small amount of time a day to give. 
And planning ahead for several 
weeks gives one a sense of achieve- 
ment when the work has been accom- 
plished. The program, too, is flexible 
and is determined chiefly by interest. 
One may alternate one week of tech- 
nic with one of études or may take 
the two weeks of any kind of study 
consecutively. Then, too, if the work 
planned is too much for nine weeks, 
definite sections may be postponed 
for the next nine. For a mature 
person working alone, long divisions 
of time and an hour concentrated on 
one certain task seem preferable to 
an hour divided up inte fractions of 
time spent on many problems. 


Practice Keyboards 


Please give your opinion of the so- 
called “dumb pianoforte.” Would it 
harm a pianist to practice scales, ar- 
peggios and other forms of technic 
on it instead of on the piano? Also 
eould it be of any use in practicing 
now pieces and for sight-reading? 

—R. G, 


SIGNED TO HELP T} 
TEACHER UPON QUESTIO 
PERTAINING TO “HOW * 
TEACH, “WHAT 1 


TECHNICAL PROBLEMS PE 
TAINING TO MUSIC/ 
THEORY, HISTORY, ETC., A 
OF WHICH PROPERLY § 


LONG TO THE “‘QUESTIO 
AND ANSWERS DEPAR 
MENT.” FULL NAME 

ADDRESS MUST ACCOMPA) 


ALL INQUIRIES, 


There are certain advantages in 
such practice devices, one of w 
course, the absence of sound--o 
be regarded as an actual blessing, 
by the neighbors. Also, one must 
trate on mere technical movements 
may thus be perfected by themselve 
device is certainly harmless and ; 
productive of good results in such | 
as you mention, especially in the 
pure technic. When we come té 
pretation, however, which is the 1 
end of piano study, let us not rely 
on soundless devices, since we mt 
with those finer distinctions of to 
can be adequately studied only at 
instrument. 


Scales and Hand Posit 


(1) I do not understand why 
playing scales in tenths, the 
hand starts on the tonic of — 
seale while in playing scales 
sixths the left hand starts on 
third of the scale. 

(2) What is the correct posi 
of the hand in playing scales, b 
chords and arpeggios +—R. 


of 
of 


(1) In playing scales in double n 
naturally start with a combination 1 
plies the tonic chord of the key. 
wise we seem to begin in a key 
from the one intended. ; 

For instance, in the case of 
tenths in the key of C major, 
with C in the left hand and E in t 
since these tones are characteristi 
tonic chord of C major: 


'For the same reason, when we 
sixths we start with C in the righ 


in the left, which again imply the 
C major, only in its first invers’ 


Ex.2 


If, in the latter case, we started 
in the left and A in the right, w 
really be beginning in A minor, s 
tories imply the tonic chord of 


Ex.3 


(2) Each hand should be turne 
inward, toward the thumb, with 
about level, as in this illustratio: 


This position removes the 
tinually shifting the hand whe 
thumb comes under the other 


“PTUDE 


’ 
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| ae iobt hese best trombone Ex.2 A Working System abdominal muscles. Now take a deep 

Dlayer in this band! ER —- 1 NVINGE ene cternne ce ant breath with only those muscles expanding. 

Sixteen months ago I made that res- 5 Sex Se Se ee SS ee tt LO he ney 2 aoe Che ee ae Rene part He ee 


The band was then composed of 
aree pieces. I had been in it only one 
‘and realizing that I was the poorest 
he player of the group was no joke. 
ound were those who were admir- 
sicians, men with many years of 
onal experience, men who had the 
of tone and technic down to almost 
on.. Double-tongue and _ triple- 
artists there were a-plenty. What 
had a nineteen year fellow with 
air tone” and no considerable tech- 
equal their playing? But youth is 
stic and one afternoon, while listen- 
a soloist play Carnival of Venice, 
ing there was that inspired within 
De thought that I too could do such 
and from that day on my goal was 


Study Begins in Earnest 

2 NEXT morning I did not touch 
instrument, but gathered what 
| and systematized my practice. 
book was pasted a small paper 
1—Tones, Chords;” “No. 2. 


I Scales;” “No. 3.—Solos, 
d Difficult’? Then a schedule 
was made. First, of course, 


tice—twenty minutes; next, 
on just one scale each day; 
es for lip drills, and fifteen 
lo work—just an even hour. 
ek of practice had the in- 
ess. With this freshness 
work. Sometimes it was 
id many were the tempta- 
up and play something easy. 
at resolve made me stick to 
regardless of how monoto- 
resting it might sometimes 


journal that could be found 
diligently for further en- 
ds the mastery of my in- 
ich many valuable hints 
At every opportunity I 
ened to others, closely ob- 
better points. When back at 
this new information was 


exercises that, if prac- 
, daily, will in time 
ense. Rest the lips when- 
the least bit tired; for no 
with tired lips. They 


Each of these exercises should be played 
first legato and then staccato. 


When these have been carefully done, 
then the following exercise for “lip-slur- 
ring” is in order. 


Ex.4 —_~ 
— 


After some advancement has been made 
by means of these exercises, the following 
slurring exercises with wider intervals 
may be undertaken. 


Ist 6th 4th 3rd Ist 
These must be played only when the 
lips are not the least bit tired. 
Ex.6 


Oh, how at first my lips would tire! 
What a deep ring-mark appeared upon 
them, after playing for a while. Then 
came the questions: “What is wrong? 
What is the cause of this?” Surely, the 
other players had not such tired lips and 
ring-marks. This led to more scrutiny of 
others’ work and to the discovery that they 
did not suffer from these troubles. More 
watching and inquiry disclosed that I was 
using too much pressure, that I was crush- 
ing the mouthpiece to the lips with too 
great force when playing notes above the 
staff. Which was just the opposite from 
the correct manner of producing these 
tones in the upper register. 

This often sly investigation was patient- 
iy continued; and every new discovery im- 
mediately became a part of daily practice. 
It led to the right road. 

With the knowledge that too much 
pressure was being used, everything had to 
be begun anew. This was a terrific blow; 
but I was determined to be the best trom- 
bonist in that band. And it was all “up to 
me.” 


the lips for the mouthpiece. As no two 
people place the mouthpiece at exactly the 
same position on the lips, each student is 
under the necessity of going through re- 
peated trials and persistent practice before 
finding the “right place” for the mouth- 
piece. Then use the least possible amount 
of pressure necessary to produce the tones. 

Month after month my goal was kept 
in view. Little by little a technical facility 
was acquired. As assurance and sureness 
in tone production increased, it became evi- 
dent that: 

The correct place for the mouthpiece on 
the lips is where the high notes as well 
as the low ones are made with ease. And 
this means that only a little pressure may 
be used. Just enough to hold the mouth- 
piece firmly against the lips and to prevent 
the escaping of any air. The vibrations 
(soft buzzing or singing sounds) produce 
the tone; and, though the tones will sound 
weak at the first trials, they will develop 
into a full, velvety roundness, through tone 
and lip slur practice. 


Joy in Work 
ITH A WORTH WHILE GOAL 
in view, all obstacles become mere 
stepping stones. They but spur one on 
and rouse the spirit within one. So it is 
with the daily exercise and lip drills. But 
when one tries to do them each time just 
a little better than ever before, they no 
longer seem monotonous or wearisome. 
Then by making two sets of exercise charts, 
alternating these each week, the tiresome or 
banal element is eliminated. 

Experience has proven that practicing 
before breakfast helps much toward rapid 
advancement and endurance; for, when the 
stomach is nearly empty, it allows the air 
to be gripped and held, whereas, if it were 
full, there would be no room for this. Be- 
sides, on a full stomach a drowsiness is felt 
throughout the entire system and one can- 
not put forth his best effort. 

Breath-control, endurance, producing the 
extreme high tones and low pedal notes 


—each may be acquired by diligent, 
systematic practice. They all come 
through :- 


“One scale at a time, and that done well, 
Is a very good rule, as many can tell.” 


The Vital Breath-Control 


REATH-CONTROL is simply learn- 

ing to take a deep, full breath with 
the diaphragm, and then to use it by al- 
lowing it to “spin out” slowly into the in- 
strument. To get the idea, place the hand 
on the hip and squeeze gently. Pant sev- 
eral times, noting those muscles brought 
into play. These are the diaphragm and 


torso to expand. Grip the air with the 
diaphragm by holding your breath sud- 
denly; then slowly release the stream of 
air and you have the secret of correct and 
proper breathing. Simple, isn’t it? 

Endurance? What is it? Being able 
to play all day long without getting tired. 
And endurance comes after one has found 
the right place for the mouthpiece, has 
learned proper breath-control, and has 
trained the countless muscles which control 
the mastery of the complete register. 

Now comes one of the most interesting 
studies and achievements and) one that 
invariably evokes the admiration of all 
listeners. It is the producing of the high 
and pedal tones, with the utmost ease. 


Those Fascinating High Tones 


Hew OFTEN have we listened to a 

player finish a long and difficult solo 
by producing the high “B-Flat” or high 
“C.” Or perhaps our ears are pricked up 
at hearing a beautiful pedal note. 

“He’s just a trick player!” someone will 
say. No, it was not trick playing that 
produced those notes. They were the re- 
sult of hard, conscientious work and much 
stick-to-it-iveness on the part of an artist. 
Observe the facial muscles when a player 
produces the high tones. They tell the 
story. 

The long distance runner has iron mus- 
cles in his legs; the wrestler, in his shoul- 
ders. The pianist has nerves and muscles 
trained and developed in the forearms and 
fingers. The singer has highly trained and 
sensitive muscles in the throat. The trom- 
bone player is no exception; he must train 
the muscles in the lips, after the lungs, for 
those are his most valuable and efficient 
means of producing tone, and they have 
more to do with its control. 

By gently pressing the lower teeth over 
the upper lip, one can feel the muscles 
contained in the lip. Thousands, yes, mil- 
lions of atoms are united there in one mass, 
latent, waiting to be trained, waiting for 
whatever use is needed. So after finding 
the correct position for the mouthpiece, we 
must train the muscles all around it. By 
playing very softly, one notices the buzz 
vibrations as a tone.is sounded. Take a 
full breath with the diaphragm, grip it, 
place the mouthpiece to the lips slowly. 
Now softly expel the breath, having a tone 
in the middle register in mind, let us say 
“F-natural,” of the first position. There 
we have the correct system and idea. 

The quickest and surest way to produce 
the tones in the extreme register is by mas- 
tering a half tone upward each week. It 
will take practice, of course. Yes, it will 


(Continued on page 211) 
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S A TEXT we may take a quotation 
A from James Russell Lowell which 
is given in the music discussion of 
the Fourth Yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendence: “Till America has 
learned to love art, not as an amusement, 
not as a mere ornament of her cities, not 
as a superstition of what is comme il faut 
(which we may translate as “the fashion- 
able thing”) for a great nation, but for 
humanizing and. ennobling energy, for its 
power of making men better by arousing in 
them a perception of their own instinct for 
what is beautiful, and therefore sacred and 
religious and an eternal rebuke of the base 
and worldly, she (America) will not have 
succeeded in that high sense which alone 
makes a nation out of a people and raises 
it from a dead name to a living power.” 
There are very few music teachers in 
the public schools who would think that 
a quotation of that kind had any relation- 
ship to the work which they were doing, 
who would conceive that, in the little work 
that we do with our children, we are re- 
sponsible for what James Russell Lowell 
calls “the making of people a nation and 
the making of a dead name a living power.” 
And yet, far removed as it is, that is even- 
tually the criterion by which we must 
measure the contribution which music in- 
struction in the schools makes. It is in- 
cluded in our schools as an art subject, 
and its values should be those of an art 
subject. 


The Earliest Aims 


OW IT IS worth while to take a 

very rapid glance at the varying 
ideals that have controlled music education 
in the ninety or ninety-one years since in 
1838 music in the public schools started 
with Lowell Mason in Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The first conception of music in- 
struction was that of teaching children to 
read music. This idea came into being as 
a direct descendant of the ideals of the 
singing school which in turn. originated in 
the need of having some basis for pro- 
cedure in order that the singing in the 
churches might be uniform and in harmony 
with the worship. 

Valuable as reading musit¢ is, as a single 
aim it is certainly not sufficient because it 
tends to stress intellectuality and formality 
which in their essence are opposed to the 
central idea of art. 


Later Views 


HE SECOND conception arrived at 

was that the principal aim was to 
teach children to sing songs. Certainly we 
shall always accept that as a desirable part 
of instruction. However, the singing of 
songs alone is not enough, mainly because 
it is almost inevitably an activity imposed 
upon the student by the teacher, 
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Another conception frequently advanced 
was that music was included in the schools 
for the training of patriotism, the nurtur- 
ing of civic ideals and even the development 
of ethical conceptions. Much music has 
been defended on the ground that by means 
of certain songs instruction could be given, 
which it would be very difficult to give 
in any other way. There is much truth 
in that. In all probability anyone of us. 
if he searches in his heart regarding his 
religious conceptions, will find that his 
beliefs, especially his supporting beliefs in 
times of stress and danger, have been built 
up more largely by the hymns and the 
songs which he has sung than by the preach- 
ments or sermons to which he has listened. 
The feeling of patriotism is more largely 
interwoven with the songs we know than 
with any patriotic utterance or documents 
which we have learned. 3 

But even this will not do as a complete 
statement or as the main statement of what 
music instruction shall be. For life is 
much more than patriotism. Life is much 
more even than ethics. There are many 
other aspects to life which are not touched 
by this, and the conception of making mu- 
sic primarily of this type tends to limit 
and to cut down the appeal which music 
legitimately has and which is needed in 
order to have that fullness of life which 
means growth and development along 
many lines. 


Disciplinary and Health Aids 


FOURTH ideal, very early stated in 

the history of education, was that 
music is a great aid to discipline. It is 
still frequently maintained that we ought to 
have song because it makes it so much easier 
to control the children. While this is true 
when song is rightly used, such a concep- 
tion puts the object of music study in some 
aspect which is external to music itself 
and denies one of the essentials of all art, 
namely that a part if not all of its value 
lies in its self-sufficiency. 

Again we find it frequently stated that 
music should be in the school because it 
develops lung power, better breathing and 
a better atmosphere in the school room 
and thus makes for health. Much as we 
desire to claim such a result—and cer- 
tainly we have some right to it—it is 
evident that that is only one of the 
means by which, health can be obtained. 

It is the same sort of argument which 
makes people speak of music as a means of 
communication, a universal means of com- 
munication. While there is truth here, 
nevertheless the finest violinist in the 
world in a country in which he does not 
understand the language might play a long 
time before he communicated a_ specific 
idea, before he made anybody know he 


wanted a slice of bread or a glass of milk. 
Music may be a means of communication 
and an aid to health, but it is by no means 
so direct that we may look at that as its 
chief claim. 

Lately music has. been defended as a 
vocational training, as a means of liveli- 
hood. Many have said that music probably 
more quickly than any other subject in the 
curriculum gives returns. which can be 
transformed into dollars and cents. There 
are probably more boys, at least, earning 
their way through college by means of the 
music than by the employment of any other 
part of their instruction in the schools. 
The main objection to this idea is that it 
takes what are exceptional conditions, com- 
paratively unusual cases, the ones that stand 
out, and makes these the principal claim for 
all students. 


Acquaintance with Good Music 


A STILL later conception is that the 
main object of music in the schools is 
to acquaint children with good music. We 
are familiar with this very largely in con- 
nection with the appreciation movement 
and it would be a very rash person who 
would deny the value of this sort of train- 
ing and acquaintanceship. Nevertheless, 
we have very many sad examples of people 
who have an acquaintance with great pic- 
tures, with great folks or with great ideas 
but who have never been much influenced 
by them. The attendant in the art gallery 
sees daily the greatest works of art, but 
he is not always cultured as a result. The 
question is not skin deep acquaintance, not 
getting familiar with certain compositions ; 
it is the developing of the inner spirit. 

There is always a tendency in the de- 
fenders of this theory that the great pur- 
pose of music education is to acquaint 
children with good music, to substitute the 
surface, the exterior, for the real content. 
Too frequently we see that which passes 
aS appreciation becoming synonymous with 
the mere learning of facts concerning mu- 
sic. Personal experience is not given its 
true value. 


Avocational Value and Appreciation 


NOTHER commonly accepted concep- 

tion is that the purpose of having 
music in the schools is*to provide a worthy 
means of utilizing spare time. Many of us 
have been willing to believe that this is 
our function—to train children in music so 
that they will be better able to make use 
of the leisure time which is being increas- 
ingly allowed to men and women. The 
trouble with this leisure time activity idea 
is that it establishes a dual conception of 
life, which is at least questionable. Such a 
conception would leave a very large 
portion of our life, namely, our working 


ir 


time, to be provided for in less b 
ways. We must see if we cannof 
something in music that will apply 
to the leisure and to the labor of li 

Finally, the last idea that has co 
and it is a phrase that is pretty m 
the mouths of all of us today, is t 
chief object of music instruction 
schools is the development of appre 


Need of Broader Vision 


NUMBER of different cone 
which have guided, and still ¢ 
degree guide, music instruction — 
schools have been rapidly surveye 
us admit at once that these very | 
exist alone and that they are 
tually exclusive. Let us admit 
are not correlative, not of equal vz 
not belong in the same class. Bui 
also maintain that there are enough 
who embrace one or the other o 
ideals to the almost total neglect 
others to justify our considering 
views impartially, 
Let us now examine the term 
ticn.” How many can define it brit 
satisfactorily? Very largely, it is 
the sense of being able to gain ] 
from something. An appreciation I 
usually considered as a pleasant tin 
everybody is happy. Before we ace 
description let us consider certai 
ways in which we use the word “a 
tion.” 
We often speak of apprecialiaay 
for whom we greatly care, 2 
mean by appreciating a friend, for i 
Again, we may have said sometin 
cially after recovering from an il 
never appreciated health before.” 
In the time of the great war 
were frightened into thinking that 
have German eroplanes come @ 
bombard our country, and when — 
aware of the possibility of troops 
our country, we felt a new appre 
what_our country meant to us. Ff 
appreciate an education; we 
culture. 


Defining “Appreciati 
OSSIBLY we may find oth 
which more clearly define appt 

We might say to appreciate is | 
rightly, to see in perspective, to t 
erly, to feel thoroughly. To value: 
rightly, we consider the sacrifices 
made, the struggles that she 
through, the patience she has 5 
love she has evidenced, the wise 
she has given. These help us to’ 
rightly. When we appreciate 
it is usually when we view it in 
to lack of health, So might 
these other terms, “to use pre 


(Continued on page 21 
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uide-Posts on the Way for Beginners 


By Lortr Rimmer 


ickest way to learn the fin- 
scales is simply to pay attention 
th fmger. If the key struck by 
th finger in the first octave is 
fixed in the mind, one of the 
iffculties in the playing of scales 
overcome. 
‘students stumble over chords 
t reading. The reason is that 
erally read from the top note 
\lways look at the bottom note 
read the chord from the low- 
pward, and the fingers will fall 
ally and correctly into place. 
ying double notes, the young 
ten strikes them unsteadily, one 
Mher, instead of attacking them 
Make the weight of the 
ar together on the double notes 
were one solid note. Very often 
one struggles after the lower 
e last century, when the technic 
playing was not so much devel- 
Tivate circles as now, ladies used 
the habit of breaking the chord. 
tied this to be the correct way 
size a melody, which to us would 
dish and amateurish. 


hote. 


Playing Short Notes 

PRINCIPAL importance, but 

often lacking, is the ability to 

notes with accuracy in time but 
bmphasizing them. 


ling short notes like: ! | | | 
oe 


Mes ld.) 4 TS T5)4 
Ria.” | 


‘short notes after a dotted note 


liuld be relaxation in the fingers, 
‘ork is to be accomplished with 


ge the following familiar 
is in the key of A flat 


of the melody is E flat. 
tration number 2 we dis- 


ee 


charm, temperament and grace. At. the 
same time there should be mental poise. 
From lack of these qualities, the interpre- 
tation of the whole melody is often “out 
of focus” and gives a wrong itnpression 
to the listener. The rhythmic division after 
the dotted note should not slow down, nor 
should it be emphasized. Such short notes 
should move promptly and quickly to suc- 
ceeding ones. For. instance, a sixteenth- 
note, after a dotted eighth-note, should be 
played with due regard to its relative 


“length, with the last note moving lightly 


and immediately to the one which follows. 
Many compositions are marred by the im- 
portance given by the performer to these 
short notes. An unintelligent execution 
of these notes indicates a lack of musical 
feeling in the player and is both confusing 
and irritating to the listener. In the Latin 
countries this unfortunate practice is sel- 
dom found. For the bodily and mental 
poise of these peoples is such that they fall 
unconsciously and temperamentally into 
the proper rhythm. Members of the 
Northern nations need especially to give 
careful attention to this point. 

To accent or emphasize the wrong beat 
is just as bad as to use the wrong inflec- 
tion of words when speaking. Faulty ac- 
cent may alter and greatly distort the out- 
lines of a piece and may even entirely 
change its meaning. or instance, if a 
Habanera is played in a heavily accentu- 
ated style, it may sound not so different 
from a funeral march. A few tests of this 
nature will quickly disclose the value of 
correct accent in any composition. It can 
enhance or quite destroy the effect of a 
musical phrase. In many cases it may 
cause the piece to give an impression quite 
at variance with that intended by the com- 
poser. 


One Way to Granspose 


By G. BRowNson 


to be B natural and continue in this manner 
replacing each melody note of the A flat 
selection by a note on the corresponding de- 
gree in the E major scale. 

The first note marked “X” is the sec- 
ond degree raised a half tone. When writ- 
ing this in E major the second degree is 
F sharp; so, to raise it, a double sharp is 
needed, The second note marked “X” is 
the third degree lowered a half tone; a flat 
is used for this purpose. To lower the 
third degree of E major a half step a 
natural sign must be employed, since the 
note is G sharp. . 

Here we have the melody 


ot 


ransposed a diminished fourth 


completely 
lower. 


operetta will never disappear because its existence is an artistic 
‘rom a musical angle, the operetta represents the kind: of music 
“melodious and popular without being banal. To find this 
“music is much harder than one would believe. Y 
tta requires the same concentration and devotion on the side 
artist as the opera. The operetta’ composer also strives to 
of lasting value.” —FRANz LEHAR, : 


As an art- 


dee 
GAN wre 
as Ray (y= 


Ty¥laster Discs 


A. DeparTMENT OF REPRODUCED Music 
By Peter Hucu Regp 


A Department dealing with Master Discs and written by a specialist. 
Discs of educational importance will be considered regardless of makers. 
relating to this column should be addressed “Tue Erupe, Dept. of Reproduced Music. 
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All Master 
Correspondence 


A) eS = j 


HE APPROBATION that belongs 

to Master Discs is born of three 

things, selecting records for the 
tastes of the many rather than the few, 
acquainting ourselves with such records 
through the best reproducing system, and 
eliminating, in as far as possible, personal 
opinions in favor of universal artistry. 

It has been said that Mendelssohn ‘twas 
all but master in the highest sense.’ 
Though this be true, neither his artistry 
nor his sincerity can be questioned. It is 
unfortunate that his qualities which were 
of the foremost should not be valued more 
in these times. Recently listening to 
Weingartner’s admirable reading of his 
“Scotch Symphony,’ from Columbia, Al- 
bum 126, we were more than impressed 
with a work which has been undeniably 
neglected. Here is music, delightfully 
melodious, exquisite in detail and rich in 
spontaneity. This work which was born 
of the same thought as the famous 
“Hebrides Overture’ (Fingal’s Cave), “of 
the mind that reflects with new beauty 
outer impressions,” was inspired by a trip 
the composer had through Scotland. For 
that reason it has been said that it might 
better be called “Impressions of Scotland.” 

One is deeply grateful for the restful 
quality of this symphony, as its recorded 
beauties unfold phrase by phrase, for, as 
the Gramaphone pointed out in review, this 
work “is not exciting in the way that some 
others nowadays are. But one can easily 
have enough of excitement, and it is pleas- 
ant to come back to milder pleasures.” In 
this symphony there is refreshing stimulus. 

An interesting analogy is found in the 
opening theme which recalls the Death 
Motive from the “Nibelungen Ring.’ This 
is probably an instance of Wagner’s the- 
matic plagiarism, since the “Scotch Sym- 
phony” preceded “The Ring.” 


Mozart Symphony 


HEN SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 

conducted the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra in 1928 he presented 
among other compositions Mozart’s “ Sym- 
phony No. 34 in C Major” which met with 
both critical and popular acclaim. And 
well it might, for it is a translucent and 
spontaneously creative impulse of a twenty- 
four-year-old genius. Since twenty-four 
for Mozart was equal to the maturity of 
many more years for most composers we 
are not surprised to find both melodic 
beauty and perfect grace of style admirably 
set forth in Columbia’s presentation of 
this work conducted once more by Sir 
Thomas. Surely an album to be grate- 
fully greeted by Mozart devotees and 
many others also! Set No. 123. 

Byronic romanticism is more or less be- 
hind us—yet not so entirely. For in music 
we find it successfully relives in Schu- 
mann’s Manfred Overtwre, particularly 
when it is given a performance such as 
Max von Shillings has recreated on Odeon 
discs, Nos. 5183 and 5184. True, this is 
not great Schumann, but it deserves our 
attention and approval if only as a means 
of helping us appreciate the finer Schu- 
mann. 

Smetana, the famous Bohemian com- 
poser, was an ardent nationalist and pa- 
triot. He composed a cycle of six sym- 
phonic poems for the “glorification” of his 
country. One of these which describes in 
music the River Moldau has long been a 


popular work. The beauties of this tonal 
painting are well set forth by Eduard 


Moerike, eminent Teutonic conductor, on 
Odeon discs 5185 and 5186. 


Chamber Music Recordings 


HAMBER music énthusiasts have five 

recorded sets, recently issued, for 
which we may be greatly thankful. They 
are two quartets by Haydn, an early Bee- 
thoven Quartet, a Mozart Quintet, and 
Smetana’s famous Aus Meinen Leben 
Quartet. 

The Lener String Quartet, of whom we 
have spoken at length before, have played 
for Columbia Beethoven’s Quartet in PF, 
Opus 18, No. 1, and also Haydn’s Quartet 
in D, Opus 76, No. 5. Aided by Charles 
Draper they have rendered Mozart’s ex- 
quisite Clarinet Quintet in A. All three 
sets are played with that fine standard of 
artistry that characterizes all of their re- 
corded performances and are therefore 
keen delights. 

The Beethoven is a genuinely fine work 
with a worthy first movement and a slow 
one of both poetical poignancy and passion. 
The Haydn, which belongs to one of his 
most imposing groups, can best be described 
by D. G. A. Fox who in his book oa this 
composer in “The Musical Pilgrim” series 
says, “Here is the original thinker, the con- 
summate craftsman, the genial companion 
and irresistible humorist discoursing in a 
style delightful and arresting to the musi- 
cian.” The Mozart Clarinet Quintet is 
truly beautiful in its simplicity. As the 
annotator says, “It needs no description 
beyond pointing out the chief flowers by 
the wayside and leaving the listener to 
gather others as he hears the music.” 
These sets are Nos. 58, 125 and 124 re- 
spectively. 

Edison, who began to make records the 
new way and then abruptly abandoned 
that field, brought out two most desirable 
discs containing Haydn’s Quartet in C 
major, Opus 33, No. 3, played by the Roth 
Quartet. Here, too, is a musical work that 
flows along in that natural and genial man- 
ner which characterizes Haydn’s quartets. 
The Roth Group play it with rare tonal 
beauty and finesse. 

Smetana’s Quartet in E Minor has been 
issued by Victor ‘as played by the Flon- 
zaleys. This work which presents the first 
known “program music” in the chamber 
realm was intended by its composer to give 
a musical description of his own career. 
It is a popular and much beloved string 
quartet which has been given a faithful 
reading by the now-dispersed Flonzaleys. 
It will be found in Victor album M63, 
and we recommend it to everyone's at- 
tention. 

Eight years ago Caruso, the greatest 
tenor of his day, passed into the silence of 
that Unknown Land. But, unlike other great 
artists who had preceded him, he left real- 
istic memories of his voice in many records. 
The value of these in the years to come 
cannot yet be fully realized. For already 
modern inventions have improved upon the 
way in which they were made, and no one 
knows what the future may unfold. But 
one thing is true. To those who knew 
and admired Caruso these discs are ever 
enjoyable. And now that the electrical 
reproducing system has been greatly per- 
fected they are doubly ‘so. With the new 
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he Marriage of Figaro 


MOZART’'S MASTER COMEDY OPERA BASED ON THE HUMOROUS CLASSIC OF BEAUMARCHAIS 


Adapted for Presentation as a Reading at Dusical Clubs 


I 
Introduction 

CHAIKOVSKY,! at — seventeen, 

wrote: “I am deeply convinced 

that Mozart? represents the zenith 
of beauty in the world of music. No one 
else has made me weep with joy and in- 
spiration, nor made me sense the nearness 
of what we call the ideal. Thanks 
to him, I first understood what music 
really is.” 

Now in no other musical work for the 
stage do we find supreme loveliness more 
fully expressed than Mozart has achieved 
in “The Marriage of Figaro.”* Yes, in it 
there is the loveliness of a beautiful pic- 
ture of life perfectly interpreted. Through- 
out, the score shimmers serenely on like a 
sea of iridescent-winged insects in a mel- 
low light, with vocal gems riding  bril- 
liantly upon the tide. The entire work is 
one continuous moving picture of the joys 
of living, with just enough of shadows in- 
terposed to raise the happier moments to 
a bolder relief. 


Origin of the Work 
HE COMPOSING of “The Marriage 


of Figaro” engaged Mozart during 
the latter part of the year 1785. Its li- 
bretto is taken from the second in a trilogy 
of comedies by Beaumarchais,4 in each of 
which the vivacious, intriguing and witty 
Figaro has a part, though it is in this one 
only that he holds the center of the stage. 
In “The Barber of Seville,” the first of 
these plays, Figaro has been but the ready 
factotum-of the amorous Count Almaviva® 
Incidentally, it may be well enough to note 
that critical opinion has assigned this same 
Fiearo to a niche in the hall of literary 
fame, as a creation quite as original and 
as distinctive as is the Don Quixote® of 
Cervantes? or the Pickwick of Dickens 


Se g pea Bs 


Se 


AN EPISODE IN ACT III, SCENE I OF THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 


‘By Epwarp ELtswortH HIpsHer 


It was in April of 1784 that Beau- 
marchais’s§ satirical comedy, on the doings 
in the palace of Count Almaviva on the 
wedding day of his lively valet, first 
amused the social and theatrical world of 
Paris. Already “The Barber of Seville,” 
as set to the sweet and pleasant music of 
Paisiello,? had made a Viennese success. 
And it so came about that by the time that 
1785 was well advanced this second work 
of the witty French dramatist had been 
heard in all the leading art and social 
centers of Europe. The play appealed 
strongly to the light-hearted Mozart, while 
the possibilities of the title role allured his 
musical instincts. Thus it happened that, 
when at the home of Baron Wezlar!® he 
met Lorenzo da Ponte!! who already had 
made the libretto for Salieri’s!2 “A Rich 
Man for a Day” (11 Ricco d’un Giorno), 1% 
Mozart proposed collaboration on the 
popular Beaumarchais play. Da Ponte at 


once set at work. Clever theatrical crafts- 
man that he was, he deftly transcribed 
the plot, characters and scenes of Beau- 
marchais’s lively drama to the field of 
lyric comedy; and, once begun on the score, 
the impetuous Mozart, then but twenty- 
nine, found the task so intriguing that the 
actual writing of this veritable master- 
piece occupied him but six weeks. 


The First Performance 


OR THE BORN composer the crea- 

tion of a score but frees the soul; but 
the performance of the work, which pro- 
vides the wherewithal of existence, is not 
an always so easy task. The performance 
of “The Marriage of Figaro” necessitated 
the approval and patroeuage of the Em- 
peror. Now the Beaumarchais satirical 
plays were just at this time everywhere 
the subjects of “the princely frown.” So 


-—————— 


equivalents of the sounds desired. ) 


1—Tchi-kahf-skee (Russian) 

2—Mo-tsahrt (German) 

3—Fee’-gah-ro 

| 4—Bo-mar-shay (French) 

| 5—Ahl’-mah-vee-vah 

6—Don Kee-ho’-tay (Spanish) 

7—Ther-vahn’-tays (Spanish) 

8—Bo-mar-shays (French) 

9—Pah-ee-sel-lo 

10—Wez’-lar (German) 

11—Loh-ren’-dso dah Pawn-tay 

12—-Sah-lee-aye-reez 

13—Eel reek’-ko doon jawr-no 

14—Brah-vo, mahaye-stro! 
Mo-tsahrt! 

15—Nawn peeoo ahn-drah-ee 

16—Dawn Bah-zee’-lee-oh 

17—Dawn Coor’-tsee-oh 


—_———_____- 


Vee-vah, grahn-day 


wT, 


A Key to Pronunciations, 


(All words not otherwise marked are from the Italian. 
markings, the syllables are mostly spelled out as nearly as possible in English 


Instead of diacritical 


18—Sha-toh Ag-nas Freés-cas 
19—Ro-zee’-nah od 
20—Bahr’-to-lo 

21—Soo-zahn’-nah 
22—Kay’-roo-bee-no 
23—Mar-chel-lee-nah 

24—Lah ven-det’-tah 

25—Nawn so peeoo 
26—Bar-bar-ee-nah 

27—Boof’-fah ah’-ree-ah 
28—Por’-jee ah-mor 

29—Voy kay sah-pay’-tay 
30—Rahn’-day-voo (French) 
31—Shay’-nah 

32—Vay-dro men-treeoh soh-spee-ro 
33—Doh-vay so-no ee bayee mo-men-to 
34—Ahn-toh-nee-oh 


35—Sool ah-reeah 
36—Day vee-enn-nee 


“THE B 


it was that Figaro, with his sly 
ingly sarcastic flings at the af 
society of the time, did not at fir 
the ruling monarch. However, y 
zart played portions of the we 
presence, royal favor was immed} 
and the opera ordered to be put 
hearsal. 

Singers and orchestra were 
equally delighted with the profusi 
melodious and original melodie; 
and richly varied. 

“Bravo, bravo, maestro! 
grande Mozart’14 they exclai 
end of Non piu Andrai.‘® 

The first public performance wi 
first of 1786; and of this Moza 
friend, Kelly (the Don Basilio” 
Cursio!™ of the cast), wrote; “} 
such triumph more complete. I 
forget my impression of Mozart, 
peared at this moment. His 
seemed lighted up by the glow! 
genius—to describe it perfectly 
as impossible as to paint sunbea 


II 


Music 


Overture to “The Marria 
garo.” Piano transcription fo! 
four hands, 


III 
Act I 


The scene is laid at the Ch 
Frescas,!8 seat of Count Alma 
The Almaviva and Rosina 
Barber of Seville’ are no 
Rosina, without having lost en 
tain piquant ease and humor, | 
along with her luxurious efvil 
air of pleasing and gracious di 
(Continued on page 2 
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FASCINATING PIECES FOR THE MUSICAL HOME 
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A modern graceful dance. Grade 3% 
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MARCH OF THE WEE MEN 


yuaint little humoresque. Grade 3 
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A rousing military march 


KING OF THE ROAD 
MARCH 


is always appreciated. Grade 3 


C. S. MORRISON, Op. 
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Zindler style. Grade 3 
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DANSE PETITE 


yin masurka rhythm. Grade3. 
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A dainty little dance 
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«He made every variation sound 
entrancing by the ravishing 
beauty of his tone, the Auency 
of his delivery and the nice enun- 
ciation of the phrases.» N. ¥. Sun. 


«The tone glowed and the music 
laughed from the keys.» N. Y. 
Times. 


«Abounding versatility.» 
«The Spaniard is an astounding 
artist.» N. Y. Journal. 


«An exquisitely toned delivery.» 
N. Y. American. 


«Lavished on him the applause 
which he deserved.» N. Y. Tele- 
gram. 


lturbi 


chooses Baldwin 


“<Cries of ‘Bravo’ halt Iturbi. Crash of 
applause delays Spaniard’s first recital 
in Carnegie Hall.”? Thus does Olin Downs 
in New York Times depict the tremen- 
dous ovation accorded the amazing 
Iturbi. And aiding and sharing in this 
triumph (where paid attendance exceeded 
the debut of any other pianist who has 


ever come to America) was the Baldwin. 


in gf 


HOOSE YOUR PIAN® AS THE ARTISTS 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers 


MARCH 1930 


«There has been no other artist 
of recent seasons who so quickly 
proved himself a musician of fine 
fiber.» N. Y. Sun, 


«Captivated his audience with 
the skill and finish of his tech- 
nique, the beauty of his tone 
and the thorough musicianship 
of his interpretation.» Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. 


«A performance remarkable for 
clarity of outline, vivacity of 
pace and rhythm, charm of 
tone.» Boston Transcript. 


«One of the few high lights of 
our times.» Musical Courier. 
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Teachers of the Piano 


WILL FIND IN THESE WORKS QUALITY AND 
PERMANENCE OF EDUCATIONAL VALUE 


The Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
Piano Books 


One reason for the great success of the Blanche Dingley- -Mathews 
books is their directness, the way in which she gives the little 
students something that appeals to the music in their souls in 
order to coax it to their finger tips. 


THE CHILD’S FIRST GRADE Price, $1.00 


A primary book of piano principles and practices which is intended to help the busy 
teacher and aid the child. Prepared to meet the demand for modern material, suitable 
to modern methods, by leading the child by the shortest practicable road to keyboard 
fluency, musical feeling and musical intelligence. 


THE CHILD’S'SECOND GRADE Price, $1.00 


In this Second Grade Mrs. Dingley-Mathews has not only given practice material, but 
also methods for arousing and holding interest in technical and musical exercises that 
will, to a large extent, eliminate “task’’ front the daily practice. 


THE BOY’S OPEN DOOR TO MUSIC Price, $1.00 


A “boy’s’’ book of piano music, by one thoroughly at home in boy psychology, this 
volume of new “pleasure” as well as “profit” playing material will be a boon to teachers 
who want something so fresh and stimulating, so naturally within the grasp of the groping 
beginner’s hand, that it cannot help but please impatient boyhood. 


The Carl W. Grimm Piano Books—~ 


This famous teacher of children and young students has made 
a unique understandable contribution to study material for those 
beginning to learn how to play the piano. Thousands of copies 
of these books are being sold yearly. 


GRIMM’S NOTE SPELLING BOOK Price, $ .50 


This Music-Spelling Book is intended to afford an attractive aid in teaching beginners 
to read music. Its aim is to give a correct idea of the Treble and Bass notes by employing 
the seven letter-names in such a manner as to form words with notes not only on 
the staff, but also above and below it. Teaching the notes in the order as here given will 
enable any pupil to read, write and play all Treble and Bass notes on, above, and below 
the staff in a short time. 


GRIMM’S MELODIOUS STUDIES IN FIRST GRADE 2 Bcoks—Each,$ .50 


Introductory to “Grimm’s Poetical Studies.’? These little studies are technical exercises 
in melody form; in the two books may be found studies in minor as well as major keys 
and while there are no note values shorter than eighths, nevertheless present a great variety 
of rhythmical patterns. All the technical features are concealed in beautiful melodic 
themes so that the beginner at the piano is unconscious of doing real technical work. Two 
volumes. 


GRIMM’S POETICAL STUDIES Price, $ .50 


These twelve little etudes are for pupils in the second grade and designed to train 
their fingers as well as to appeal to their imaginations. In these studies the right and 
left hands are equally considered, and all the various technical problems of the grade 
taken into account; further, they have been supplied with copious marks of expression, 


tempo, phrasing and fingering. 


The Leo Paalz Study Books for the Piano 


Highly Endorsed by Eminent Authorities 


TECHNICAL OCTAVE STUDIES Price, $ .75 


You can dispense with all other octave studies if you use these. Why? Because they 
are modern. they mean 100 per cent efficiency in octave playing if properly used. They 
put the whole matter of playing octaves easily, gracefully and with perfect control on a 
practical basis. Nothing antiquated, but stripped to the essentials of what is really needed, 
this is the book you must have if you wish to be able to play octaves without ever giving 
them a thought—in other words, perfectly. 


SUPER LEGATO STUDIES Price, $1.50 


Polyphonic, and double note material in contrary motion. In this volume will be found 
the invention of a new form of technical exercises having for their purpose: The develop- 
ment of polyphonic technic: The simplification of double-note playing: The exposition of 
a new system of: finger independence: The invention of devices for holding two, three 
and even four fingers while the hands move freely over the entire keyboard. A work 
entirely different from anything undertaken in this field of piano literature. 


THUMB STUDIES Price, $1.00 


Scale and arpeggio material in contrary motion. A rapid course in fluent, speedy 
and accurate scale, arpeggio and passage playing: consisting of entirely new material 
for thumb -development. In presenting the technical material which constitutes this 
volume, diligent and accurate care has been taken to formulate only such exercises as 
will be helpful and practical.! This little work is in extensive use, and is of genuine 
value to the student. Although entitled ‘Thumb Studies” it will be found that not a 
finger has been neglected but that ample work is provided for each. 


Any or all of the foregoing standard volumes of piano pedagogy 
will be sent to you for examination. 


You will never regret having had the privilege of such examination 


SEND IN YOUR REQUEST TODAY 


‘THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
1107 JACKSON STREET 


CINCINNATI 


THE ETUD, 


Combined with THE ETUDE 
At The Lowest Prices! 


OW you can order your favorite magazines with THE 
ETUDE and actually SAVE MONEY! These 
special offers have been arranged to give you the greatest 
possible values. Subscriptions are for one year each, may 
be new or renewal and may begin when you desire. 


Don’t Delay! ‘Order Now ! 


Both 


PICTORIAL REVIEW ......... 1.00 $2. 35 McCALL’S 


Regular price............ $3.00) Save 65c Regular price 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. $2.00 Both THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. $2.00 
CAL ES HOME COMPAN- Bea HOMES AND GAR- 


LT PERS echt rie 1.00 $2.75 


_.$3.00) Save 25¢ 


THE ETUDE Music sere Both THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. $2.00 


Regular price 


Regular price.......... eee Save 35¢ — 


THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. $2.00 Both THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. 22 So Both 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS...... seo} $2. 35 PATHFINDERJ..; ..c seen 


Regular price ............. $3.00’ Save 65c Regular price ...._.. 
HE ETUDE Music Magazine $2. +881 Both THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. $2. 
E 


EINEATOR focusses 1.00 $2. 75 AMERICAN HOME........... 


Regular price........_...- $3.00” Save 25c ——Regular price... $3.00) Save 500 
: = THE ETUDE Music M i 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine. $2.00 Both agazine.. a2: an Both 
CHRISTIAN HERALD ........ 2. rune $2.85 MODERN PRISCILLA........ 00. $2.75 | 
Regular price ............. $4.00 ) Save $1.15 Te BOE Save $1.26 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. $2.00 Both ; usic Magazine $2.00) _ Both 
pt a ett, za $3. 00 PARENTS’ MAGAZINE ....... 2.00 $3 00. 
Regular price ............. $4.00) Save $1.00 TAR = a 5 ~ 2 FR) he 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine..$2.00) Both | JUNI MAGAZINE... oth 
JUNIOR HOME MAGAZINE. . 2 a $3.25 OR HOME MAGA ae 
; ‘3 Regular price ............. Save $1. 
Regular price ............. $4.507 Save $1.25 THE ETUDE Music Magazine... $2. Both — 
HE ETUDE Music Magazine $2.00 Both BOY’S LLFE. ...ic scene 
OURDHOME Orc meee 200! $340 rane $3.50 
: — ° Regular price .$4. Save 50c 
Regular price............. $4.00) Save 60¢ | THE ETUDE Music Both = 


THE ETUDE Music Hee a ET BI Both RADIO NEWS 


Regular price 


Regular price............. $4.00 Save 50c | THE ETUDE M M 
Uae Music Magazine a Both NATURE MAGAZINE. 3.00 
eae Sicidgl otayuea latent ly =" $4.00 Regular. actoc’.. =e 
Regular price. he teats man - $5.00 7 Save $1.00 THE ETUDE Music Magazine. 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. $2.00 Both GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE...... 2.50 $4 00 
fut e Regular price ............. $5.00 00 
Regular price .........-... $4.50/7 Save 50c THE ETUDE Music Magazine $2.00 Both 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine. oe 00 Both ST. NICHOLAS.)”.°. eee 4. 4.00 4, 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING...... 3.00! ¢4 75 3 $4.75 
ul ice... Styne 2! 
Regular Price............- $5.00’ Save 25¢ =e eos. = = Save $1 
THE ETODE Muslo Mayarine; $200 Ay OPEN ROAD. FOR EOUoEEE . on All 
MoCALL!Siu | ea ae cent ‘ as 
BETTER HOMES AND car: "|S $2.85 daa il ghey ee tes $2.90 
Roaulenprine $3.60 Save 75c¢ Regular price.. oSay Save 70¢ 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine. $2.00 All up ae Music Msgeaige 32.08 All 
McGALE!S ) hy. center tis sennkenn 00 2 ne REAR BIRR 2 eee a 
PICTORIAL REVIEW ......... 1.00.7 $3.35, [AMERICAN HOME, a 1.00 > $3.25 
Regular price ..:....--- $4.00) Save 65c ae F = <aialataay x Save 75¢ 
M i 2.00 TH U usic Magazine.. 
AMERICAN BOY 7 ne we ls McCALL'S ... 3)... 0:2. ti All 
PICTORIAL REVIEW ......... 1.00> $4.35 WORN S HOME COMPAN- creas 
Regular price ............. $5.00) Save 65e }y R ; % " - Save 65 
THE ETUDE Music Magazine.. $2.00 eaUpar OFC? .. = sts e ee : : 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE ...... 2.50 All THE ETUDE Music Magazine $2. Alt 
ho lak S HOME COMEANSE oe $4 75 ete a et BR S| 2.0 $3 7 
weer sree ees e eset tes t e ae ee wae e + 
BS oie ee ee Save 75c Regular price............. Save$1. 


ADD TO ANY COMBINATION 


$1 for 1 Yr.; $1.50 for 2 Yrs. $2 for 3 Yrs. PICTORIAL REVIEW. 

$1 for 1 Yr.; $1.50 for 2 Yrs.*; $2 for 3 Yrs.* LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
$2 for 1 Yr.; $3.50 for 2 Yrs.*; $5 for 3 Yrs.* SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
$1 for 3 Yrs). COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. *In United States Only. 


Prices Do Not Include Canadian or Foreign Postage 


Send Orders Directly to 


The Etude Music Magazine 


1712-14 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. — 
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By GEO. L. 


AIRY FAIRIES 
SPAULDING 
(Catalog No. 6482) Grade 1 
Tempo di Valse u.m.d.-6? 


Price, 30 cents 


SING, ROBIN, SING 

By GEO. L. SPAULDING 

(Catalog No. 5786) Grade 1 
4 ‘ 


5 > 
5 2 1 


oe 
land 


- in,from your }|wood - tree, 


No. 5786 


| THE BIG BASS SINGER 
By WALTER ROLFE 
(Catalog No. 16338) Grade 1% 
Moderato » M. 4-126 


Price, 30 cents 


| ROSE PETALS 
‘By PAUL LAWSON 
(Catalog No. 7235) Grade 2 


Andante moderato con espress.u.M.d=76 


Price, 30 cents 


A MAY DAY 
3y F. G. RATHBUN 


(Catalog No. 3450) Grade 2% 
Negro moderato. x.u.d- 10s. 


‘ SALUTE TO THE COLORS—MARCH 
BERT R. ANTHONY Price, 40 cents 
ad (Catalog No. 17720) Grade 2% 


5 Tempo di Marcia m.m.4=120 
4 


No.17720 


ex aera RH 
anera cai 
ie ~ legato 3 ay ee ee 


Teachers may secure for examination complete copies of any of 
the above numbers. It will give us pleasure to send to any 
teacher asking for them free catalogs showing portions of many 
other excellent pieces. 


Immensely Popular Piano Teaching Pieces 


Grade One to Grade Five Pieces that Maintain a Leadership in the Choice 
of Successful Teachers Everywhere — Pupils Thoroughly Enjoy Them 


DANCE OF THE ROSEBUDS 
By FREDERICK KEATS 
(Catalog No. 18949) Grade 3 


Nontroppo Allegro sn. ¢=108 


Price, 50 cents 


MELODY OF LOVE 
By HANS ENGELMANN 
(Catalog No. 4010) Grade 3 


Moderato e con espress. m.M.d=76 § 
5 4 


Price, 50 cents 


TWO FLOWERS 
By CARL KOELLING 
(Catalog No. 3860) Grade 3 


Price, 40 cents 


Poco moderato. M. M. ¢:112 


ai — 
soe ae en oe 
7 Ig: g@e te 


Sos <a 


N? 3860 


HUNGARY 
By CARL KOELLING _ Rapsodie Mignonne 
(Catalog No. 7014) Grade 4% 


Allegro moderato w.M.d=76 


Price, 50 cents 


3 1 
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LOVE DREAMS 
By ARTHUR L. BROWN Reverie 
(Catalog No. 5031) Grade 5 


Lu. 5 


Price, 50 cents 
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SHOWER OF STARS 
By PAUL WACHS 
(Catalog No. 4251) Grade 5 


Allegretto, M.M.«)= 132 


Price, 50 cents 


Maestoso. 
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1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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An Accurate Reflection 


of Modern Taste—the 


KIMBALL 


HE contrast between the present styles in decoration 
and those of recent periods is without precedent in the 
history of the arts and crafts. 


The Kimball designers have caught the spirit of modern 
taste so accurately that the beautiful new Kimball models 
are a veritable “‘style-index’’ of the present forms. 


No group of people responds more quickly to the appeal of 
external beauty than young students. The choice of Kim- 
balls exclusively, made by many conservatories and musical 
colleges, is due not only to the rare tonal purity of the 
instrument, but also to the perfection with which the 
exterior designs have reflected the taste of each succeeding 
decade. 


Catalogs on vequest. If you are not conveniently 
near to a Kimball dealer, we can supply you direct. 


KIMBALL ORGANS 


Every Kimball organ, whether it be for church, theatre or 
residence, is an individual creation. Consult us about your 
organ problems. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


(Established 1857) 
Department KE, 306 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, U. §S. A. 


If you would reach a 100% musical audience with your merchandising 


Opportunities, you will just naturally turn to The Etude, the 
world’s predominant musical publication. 


AND 


THE BY 


Marches of All Kinds” 


FOR THE PIANIST 
Useful Albums that have Amazing Sales Records — 


eS 


CONTEMPORARY MARCR SCHOOL AND HOME MAR 
ALBUM 


HERE is an album of marches that ye 
It IS not surprising that this excellent in and year out continues in 


album has attained such a fine record. | popularity. This, no doubt is due to the 
From cover to cover it is simply a_suc- fact that the numbers constituting this” 
cession of one good march after another. | fim have been selected with one purp 
Some of the best of the contemporary com- in mind—to provide marches that would 
posers are represented by stirring marches | especially suitable for the school class £6 


that are particularly suitable for school The twenty numbers in this album offe 
work, in the classroom, or in the gymnasium. fine variety of melodious, rhythmic mare 
Some are grand marches especially suitable that players of intermediate grades may ef 
for lodge room work. The arrangements joy playing. Teachers should have no d 
are not at all difficult, most of them being in culty. in finding pupils to play for asse nbhs 
ausd grade and none going beyond fourth when they have this fine album available, 
grade. ; 


PRICE, $1.00 PRICE, 75 CENTS 


BOOK OF INDOOR MARCHES 
For School, Gymnasium and Lodge 


W HIL E many so-called marches are fine for recreational playing they are not practi 
for actual marching or drill work; very often the rhythm is broken too much, 
is a volume of marches every one of which has a definite, strong rhythm, that ma 
especially suitable for all indoor marching, gymnasium and drill work, No involved t 
rhythms, (such as are found in some piano arrangements of band marches) will he I 
in this album. Instead, these marches are plain and definite in melody and they avoid § 
rhythmic tricks. Most important of all they call for just the right speed for indoor wi 


PRICE, 75 CENTS 


PARLOR AND SCHOOL MARCH ALBUM FOR FOUR 
MARCHES HANDS 


> 
ERE is a collection of marches supplying R 
material for all occasions. Thirty-two A: seventeen marches of various styles 
excellent numbers are provided mostly by Aes military marches ge sca 
modern and contemporary writers. The grand marches, ‘This’ is zi fiae alban 
marches are some of the most popular of use in the large assembly room where” 
the day and in addition to their use in the piano WOile akan sicenes must be On 
school room, gymnasium or lodge room, they than ordinary fullness and volume 
are fine for diversion and home pleasure | jy composers are represented, ” ola 


ATHER unique compilation, offer 


at the keyboard. Players of average ability > ‘ 

will pave no difficulty in playing these Sedetn oe ot een tee Every nu 
arches. . 

ie PRICE, $1.00 PRICE, 90 CENTS 

1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, 


Direct Mail Service on Everything in Music Publications — World’s Largest Stock 


WORLD - FAMOUS COLLECTIO 


Book of a Thousand Songs 


A collection of all the standard songs (w 
and music) which everybody knows and loy 
Contains more than one thousand favorite hoi 
operatic, sacred, patriotic, sentimental, collé 
plantation and many other kinds of songs. 
most complete collection in the world. 536 pai 
Beautiful green cloth edition, $3.00. Paper editi 


$2.00 


Masterpieces of 
Piano Music 


A collection of more 
than two hundred well- 
known compositions, _ in- 
cluding classic, modern, 
light operatic and sacred 
numbers. Ideal for the 
average player, as it con- 
tains all the music which 
could be played in years. 
536 pages. Beautiful red- 
cloth binding, $3.00. Paper 


TOO IME binding, $2.00, 
The Child’s Own Music Book 


The most complete child’s music book 
lished, containing nursery rhymes, songs, 
and a series of piano pieces and duets for 
niles. A book which can be used by chil 
of all ages. 586 pages. Beautiful blue-cl 
binding, $3.00. Paper binding, $2.00. 


MUSIC BOOK 


All good music stores have these books for sale, or will procure 
for you. If your dealer cannot supply you we will send postpaid 
receipt of price. Money cheerfully refunded if not entirely satisfied, 
for free illustrated folder with contents. (NOT SOLD IN CANADA,) 


* LiTHOGRAPHERS 


Write to us about anything in this line 


y SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 
The Music Supplement of this Magazine is Printed by Us 


MUMIL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


1140 Broadway New York, N. ; 


| en aia SE 


When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDB, It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life, 
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ANTON VODORINS 


IN C# MINOR 


PRELUDE 
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Massive and sonorous.’ 
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DANSE CAPRICE 


By the great modern master, composer of the famous Souven 


FRANZ DRDLA, Op.171, 
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By Epcar ALDEN BaARRELL 


ETUDE 


tation Dance, by N. Louise Wright. 


Southern dance requires that the pianist 
ss an agile right hand and an agile and light 
nd. The descending curve of the second 
jis typical of Miss Wright’s style. In her 
t Mammy's Lullaby similar effects occur. 
fire and abandon of this dance suggest 
bolero and the tarantella, the first a Spanish, 
second, an Italian, dance. 
Mis will make a “stunning’’ piece for concert 
dio use, and its indigenous flavor should be 
ed by all of us who want to see our own 
etry represented equally with other nations on 
‘ee programs. 


cilla, by Paul Bliss. 
: Mr. Bliss was born in 
Chicago, Illinois, in 1872, 
the son of P, P. Bliss, 
whose activities in the 
realm of religious music 


won him deserved re- 
nown. Paul received: his - 
general education at 


Princeton University, 
thereafter going to France 
for music* study under 
several of that country’s 
outstanding musicians and 
teachers. He has been as- 
sociated editorially with 
some of the most impor- 
tant music publishers in 
America and has com- 
prolifically in many forms. 

present number is a dainty gavotte in 
h the many grace notes and triplets lend 
] charm. Scan it as we may, we are unable 
Scern any brow-knitting difficulties. 


Briss 


Aus 


‘masterpiece in miniature—and in humor—is 
very origiral march, The contrast between 
‘Raat hand /egato and the left hand staccato, 
id in the first measures of the piece and else- 
» must be stressed. By “twee men” Mr, 
ig doubtless has in mind dwarfs or brownies, 


“) not the more real, but much less appealing, 
®: of Hottentots whose residence, we believe, is 


Sa tenth measure, hold the right hand A 
fed half) for three full beats, the melody 
1 continuing on the fourth beat. The accents 
it easures 18-20 are important. The whole com- 
i is to be played softly: “wee men” make 
more mischief than noise. 


of the Road, by C. S. Morrison. 


ly march of this type, with the inclusion 
telling “band effects,’ will be enjoyed by 
n If you can play smoothly the scale 

the chromatic scale, little about Mr. 
jece will “faze’’ you. The meanings 
been stated and re- 
these columns. If you are still un- 
your teacher as to their correct in- 


mt aid in studying the number, 
im showing the keys and lengths of 
sections. Also plot the predominant 
ation of each section. 


Waltz, by James H. Rogers. 


of this graceful and simple waltz 
ging of the jodlers—or yodlers—of 
his method of vocalization has as its 
frequent alternation of the natural 
etto voices. Thus the melodies sung 
y wide skips, here imitated skill- 
the composer. 

tonal volume subdued. Mezzo forte 
€ he indication for such volume ap- 


1 the composition. 
‘Cedric W. Lemont. 


for the right hand alone are, as 
“aware, only occasionally available. 
a favorite composer of piano pieces, 
der why; for it combines consider- 
great practicability. The opening 
g so blithely that many a pupil will 
tation to play it allegro instead of 
as marked. Here is a trick Mr. 
plays: he will mark a certain 
(see measures 17-18) and then 
e an octave higher, indicating 
sition is to be forte (see measures 
piano. What he is aiming at, of 
r Help him to attain it by dif- 
r materials, 
in F is more lyric in character. The 
yalse provides a tasteful and easy 


‘mp 


di, by Hans Protiwinsky. 


is an Austrian, a resident of 
He has given us in this brief 
| an intimate account of the close 
ly blissful, sunlit day. Here is 
z th ing to observe in connection with 
ion: in the bass part, do, or 
be found until the next to the 
ead, the third of the scale(E) 
are used as substitutes. By 
ean see, the effect of the 
is profound and pictures 
disappearance of the flaming 


and in unhurried fashion. 


Danse Petite, by Paul du Val. 


We would suppose that everyone knows that the 
second word of the title means “‘little’ had we 
not discovered long ago that one can easily take 
too much for granted. 

Notice the brevity of the motif. Not all mo- 
tifs are so terse. The first period of the dance 
is sixteen measures long and ends on the dom- 
inant chord (C-E, with the fifth omitted). 

The dispersion of the tonic chord, played 
staccato, in the fourth and fifth measures from 
the end of the number, is particularly attractive. 
Do not slacken the tempo a whit, until the next 
to the last measure. 


Presto Agitato, by F. Mendelssohn. 


if you are not aleady familiar with the essen- 
tial facts of Mendelssohn’s life, take the time now 
to obtain this information. It can be found in every 
good musical lexicon. The short sketch included 
in Tue Erupe Musical Library is excellent in 
clarity and style. It is curious how plainly 
Emerson’s theory of compensation worked out in 
Mendelssohn's case. He rescued Bach from what 
was virtually oblivion, and as compensation the 
rich tuition which Mendelssohn had from the 
close study of the earlier composer’s works be- 
came one of the most potent reasons for his great 
success. In this exciting Presto Agitato the im- 
press of the Bach influence is strong. The com- 
pactness of form and thought, the marvelous use 
of the diminished seventh chord, and many other 
details testify to this. Notice the ceaseless move- 
ment everywhere: there are no ‘‘dead_ spots.” 
Play with strict time, and with as much color as 
you can command. The major ending of the 
sketch is pleasing and, incidentally, is another 
“favorite” trick of Bach. 


In_an Eastern Garden, by Montague 

Ewing. 

Seldom has any accidental composer so well 
caught up. into music the mysticism, solemnity 
and antiquity which characterize the Orient. The 
insistent rhythm of Mr. Ewing’s composition 
should be noted; also the almost continuous use 
of “empty fifths” in tom-tom style. In the sixth 
measure the slurred quarter-notes in the right 
hand should receive some emphasis; and the fol- 
lowing measure, which with two beats omitted be- 
comes 2/4 metre, contains a sort of an echo of 
these. 

The middle section, in which occurs the climax 
of the whole, is a trifle ‘tricky’ in spots. In the 
second measure, for example, the descending series 
of chords with so many hard-looking accidentals 
adorning them seems difficult until one realizes 
that it is only a series of descending major triads. 

The close of the sketch is to be soft and much 
slower, until the last sudden chord in the major 
—sforzando and subito—breaks the spell, and we 
realize that the gate of this delectable garden has 
shut, leaving us standing most regretfully outside. 


There is a ‘Lady Sweet and Kind, by 
Cornelius van Rees. 


A very pretty old English poem is here joined 
to straightforward and attractive music excellently 
vocal. Remember that allegretto is just com- 
fortably fast, not nearly so fast as allegro. The 
middle section should be sung a trifle more slowly, 
care being taken to separate distinctly the listed 
nouns used in describing the fair lady, such as. 
“her wit, her voice....her gesture, motion and 
her smile.” If you feel that the taking of so 
many breaths breaks the swing of the music too 
much you can give the effect of breath-taking by 
letting the voice make a considerable diminuendo 
on each word above mentioned. 

Sing fervently. The expression of such con- 
stant love should not be tepid. 


God So Loved the World, by Mrs. R. R. 

Forman. 

Everything that Mrs. Forman writes is well- 
turned, nicely melodic, pleasing to perform. 
These wonderful words of reassurance, found in 
the Gospel according to St. John, gain in ex- 
pressiveness when wedded to her music. Observe 
how ‘skillfully she varies the texture of her setting: 
first, there is a recitative, that is, a section sung 
with the same rhythm and emphasis as when the 
words are spoken; next, a lovely cantabile theme 
expressive of the Divine love; then a declamatory 
bit, differing from the earlier recitative (which 
was what is known as Yecitativo secco) by the 
fact that the words here are to be sung with im- 
plicit regard for the exact length of the notes 
te which they belong. (The latter also goes by 
the name of recitativo stromentato). Finally, the 
cantabile theme is again heard. 


Innisfail, by Charles Wakefield Cadman. 


The simple lines and melodious character of 
this song—which, as Mr. Cadman suggests, 1s 
rather like a folk tune—will surely be enjoyed by 
a host of singers. Just where [niisfail is located, 
we are unable to state. We believe it to be in 
Jreland or Scotland. It might conceivably be. 
not a place at all, but a symbol of our yesterdays 
to which no sunny little road’? can ever lead us. 


Prelude in C-Sharp Minor, by Anton 
Vodorinski, 


This is one of the most significant additions to 
four-hand literature which we have seen for a 
good while. Like the Prelude in C-sharp by Rach- 
maninov, this is strongly Russian in mood and 
technic. : ‘ ; 

The formality of an introduction is avoided, 
and theme one commences in bold octaves, fortis- 
simo, The first eight measure phrase ends on the 
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O FAR AS WE KNOW, the human 

race never has been voiceless; and 

that from the beginning man has used 
his voice as a means of communication will 
be admitted without argument. Doubtless 
the earliest use of the voice was to make 
known conditions of bodily comfort or dis- 
comfort, satisfaction or dissatisfaction, 
danger or triumph; and it must be added 
that, throughout the ages and even unto 
the present day, man has persevered in the 
intent to keep every one posted and up to 
date on all of his reactions to his environ- 
ment. 


The Meaning of Singing 

HE EMOTIONALIZED CRY of 

primitive man was the beginning of 
what is now called the art of singing. It 
means the expression, through the voice, 
of one’s entire emotional reaction to life; 
and its development has kept pace with 
that of the human race. 

As the life of primitive man was aimless, 
beyond that of supplying his physical 
needs, so his expression was fragmentary 
and formless. It was not until idealism ap- 
peared that a change in this condition be- 
gan. This occurred when. man became 
aware that things were not as they should 
be and undertook to make them conform 
to .his dim vision of something better. 
Thus progress began; and progress, so far 
as we know, is an eternal law. It is the 
urge that is responsible for all educational 
systems ; and it appears in the individual as 


ambition. 
A SINGER might be defined as a human 
mind undertaking to express the en- 
tire range of its experience through the 
voice. The aim of the singer is to express 
definitely and adequately all of the senti- 
ments growing out of human relationships, 
such as affection, sympathy, joy, sadness 
and courage, together with those higher 
sentiments expressing his relationship with 
his creator, such as faith, hope, love, adora- 
tion, reverence and devotion. 

This desire for expression is what 
prompts young people to have their voices 
trained; and it is one big reason for the 
euibterice of the voice teacher, 


The Singer 


The New Pupil 
HEN ONE OF THESE. young 


singers comes to the studio for his 
first lesson, what am I to do with him? 
Recently an enterprising musician said 
in substance, ‘You either have a voice, 
or you haven’t. If you have, a long course 
of voice training is a loss of time. Sing!” 
Now it is true enough that, if nature has 
not given the singer a good vocal instru- 
ment, no teacher can give him a great 
voice; but, as to voice training being a 
waste of time, I do not find myself in 
agreement. The ancient Chaldeans, Egyp- 
tians, Hebrews, Greeks, and later the 
Italians, all these believed in a long and 
thorough training of the voice for public 
singing. In fact the belief in voice training 
is so universal that we must conclude that 
only those who do not understand the voice 
can be opposed to its training, 


THE SINGER’S ETUDE 


Edited for Parch by 
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IT IS THE AMBITION OF THE ETUDE TO MAKE THIS SINGERS DEPARTMENT 
“4 SINGER’S ETUDE” COMPLETE IN ITSELF 


But this student is waiting for his les- 
son. Neither of us has time to waste. 
He wants to improve his voice and right- 
fully expects that I shall show him how. 


The Diagnosis 

UT, BEFORE I CAN consider a 

course of study, I must make a diag- 
nosis; and this must not be limited to an 
examination and classification of his voice. 
That is the smallest part of it. The voice is 
the instrument upon which he plays. To at- 
tempt to train it with physical exercises 
alone, to try to make it do certain things in 
a certain way, with no definite musical 
idea back of it, might well be classed as 
stupidity. 

What I undertake to do in training this 
young singer is to make his mentality mu- 
sical. As that is accomplished, the con- 
trol of the instrument becomes a simple 
matter; for he plays upon the vocal in- 
strument with ideas; and when his ideas 
are musical then musical expression fol- 
lows naturally and easily. 


The Pupil is the Problem 


Be I CAN DECIDE upon a 
method of procedure, I must learn 
what, if any, is his musical background. 
I must learn what his musical experience 
has been; what he has by inheritance, and 
what he has added thereto; what acquain- 
tance he has with the material of music. 
Can he help himself, or is he helpless? 
Has he any rhythmic sense? Has he the 
feeling of tonality? Does he know the 
structure of the major and minor scales 
which he must begin to use? Has he any 
knowledge of intervals? Can he read 
music or must it be played to him until 
he learns it mechanically? Has he any 
imagination?. If these musical instincts 
are all undeveloped, he has no contact 
with music and can do little or nothing 
with it. until they are brought out. If I 
am to teach this young singer, it is far 
more important that I know his mental 
reactions to music than it is to learn 
whether his voice is high, low, or medium. 
The old masters, Porpora, Tosi, Mancini 
and others, attached so much importance 
to musicianship that they would not accept 
a pupil until he had at least mastered sight 
reading. Today it is not unusual to find 
singers who do not know in what key they 
are singing, and who, in spite of this, are 
filled with hopes of a successful career. 
It can do no harm to state the indisputable 
fact that singers as a class are deficient in 
musicianship. There would be far more 
good singing if they were all good mu- 
sicians. Many go through life greatly 
handicapped by lack of it. Strange as it 
may seem, there is still a belief among 
singers that voice is all that matters, counts, 
or is necessary. 

Another thing I must not overlook in 
this diagnosis is what the student's mental 
training has been. Has he been taught 
how to think? Some may consider this 
unnecessary; but my experience has been 
that those who have had a good schooling, 
who have been taught how to think, how 


A Studio ae 
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to study, how to approach a subject, will, 
as a rule, progress more rapidly than those 
who have not. 

I know of nothing that demands more 
mental alertness, more concentration and 
perseverance, than the study of singing. 
Good singing is so spontaneous, so ap- 
parently free from effort, and seems so 
altogether easy, that beginners get the im- 
pression that it can be learned easily and 
in a short time. This, I fancy, is why 
some become discouraged so easily and 
drift from one teacher to another, look- 
ing for a method that acts quickly. 


The Ear of the Teacher 


UPPOSE I ASK this beginner to sing 
a tone somewhere in the middle of his 
voice. What must I hear in this first 
tone? The number of things the teacher 
must hear and upon which he must in- 
stantly form a musical judgment is almost 
appalling. It must be said at this point 
that a sensitive ear is the teacher’s most 
valuable asset. Without it he is worth 
little. With it he is invaluable. Here are 
some of the things the teacher must hear. 
Is the tone true to pitch? If not, is it flat 
or sharp? Is it resonant, or is it breathy? 
Is it steady, or is it unsteady? Is it the 
right color, or is it too bright or too som- 
ber? Is it produced with the right mech- 
anism? Has it proper breath support? Has 
it a vibrato? If so, is the wave up or 
down? Some singers with a vibrato sound 
sharp, others sound flat. Is the vocal or- 
gan free from tension or rigidity? If there 
is tension, is it in the vocal cords or in 
that part of the mechanism which gives 
the tone its color or quality? Is the tone 
emotional? Is it sympathetic? Does it 
show imagination or is it characterless? 
Is it produced with or without effort? 
This shows the demands made upon the 
ear of the teacher. All of the things men- 
tioned reach him through the ear; and the 
validity of his judgment will depend upon 
how thoroughly his ear has been refined 
and sensitized by musical experience. To 
iet this tone go, and to trust to luck that 
it may grow into something good, is lean- 
ing rather too heavily upon the law of 
probabilities. AIl mistakes in voice train- 
ing are errors of judgment and may be 
traced to a lack of a sufficient amount of 
the right kind of musical experience. 


The Ear of the Pupil 


UT HOW MUCH of what has been 

mentioned does this beginner in voice 
training hear? Very little in detail. As 
yet he knows nothing of creative hearing. 
By this I mean the ability to hear the tone 
mentally, exactly as it should sound, before 
he sings it. This is the kind of hearing 
that must be developed. It is safe to say 
that he will not sing a better tone than the 
one he has in mind. Hearing is a form or 
mode of consciousness. If this definition 
seems vague, let me put it in another way. 
Hearing is one of the senses; and, like 
any other faculty, it must be developed. 
We have to learn how to hear just as we 


learn anything else. The student 
that his hearing is perfectly good, tl 
hears everything that is going on 
him; but this is by no means true. | 
rest of this article could be devoted to 
nishing absolute proof that he does 
ing of the kind. He hears to the h 
his development of the hearing facul 
no more. Or as the old French 2 
put it: “The ear hears what it is li 
for and it can listen only for what it 
mind.” So the sense of hearing 
developed by exercise, just as we ¢ 
muscles. 
That the beginner hears his voice 
a general way, I have daily proo 
test him I frequently ask if he hea 
tain quality in his tone. Usually h 
not. It was there but his ear did ni 
ter it. And of this we may be sure 
never correct an error of which he i 
cognizant. Further, he will not re 
an error in his tone until the right ic 
tone quality is established. 
To sum up: as music is somethii 
hear, and as the singer plays upon the} 
instrument with ideas, hence the ni 
of training the student’s ear, w 
another term for his taste, until he 
the stage I call creative hearing— 
until he can form a definite mental 
of pure tone. When he can do thi 
ing can prevent him from singing it 
fore I conclude that the largest 
important part of voice culture is 
the student’s ear. What I have 
the ear in its relation to tone applies ec 
to interpretation. 


Tone Concept 


HAT HAS BEEN SAID co 

ing ear training is to result it 
right concept of tone. How to forn 
correct mental picture of tone, or 
to get the pupil in the way of prod 
pure tone, has been the subject 
controversy. I am convinced it cami 
done merely by establishing certain p 
cal processes through direct control. 
experience and observation convi 
that this is approaching the subj 
the wrong direction. I believe # 
most direct way is to reach the 
through his ear. If I can give 
example of a tone that is free from} 
ference, a tone that is sympathetic amt 
the proper color or quality, I am he 
him in the most practical way to for 
tone concept. The chief elements 6 
pure-singing tone are freedom, syn 
solidity, smoothness and steadiness; % 
help the student in learning to 
these qualities by forming correct 
concepts, not by teaching him how 
his throat. 


The Vowel 


LL THAT HAS BEEN SAI 
far applies directly to the for 
of vowels. If a vowel could be 
but one way and with but one color 
problem would be simple. But each 
may be sung with a dozen different 
of color. What I undertake with t 
ginner is first to establish a normal 
that is, a vowel that is neither very 
nor very somber. When this ig 2 
plished, different vowel colors m 
undertaken, 
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different forms of the vowel mold, the 
mouth and pharynx, need not be discussed 
here. Such things, interesting as they are, 
belong to the laboratory, not to the studio. 
Here we are interested in the finished 
product, in forming a perfect picture of 
vowel color and in gaining such a sense 
of freedom that the physical response will 
be automatic. 


Resistance 


IKE ORIGINAL SIN, this seems to be 

associated with singers, from birth. 
It shows in the form of tension in one or 
all parts of the vocal mechanism; and, so 
long as there is the least bit of it there, it 
will show in the tone quality. The only 
antidote for tension is relaxation, which is 
in no sense physical. It is a mental im- 
pulse of a certain kind, which must be 
directed to that part of the mechanism in 
which there is muscular contraction. It is 
at times amazing to see how much resis- 
tance may be present and yet be unobserved 
by the student. In such cases there must be 
a mental awakening. The fault will not 
be corrected until the student is conscious 
of its existence. 


The Tongue 


Be HABITS of tone production are 
usually, though not always, formed 
before the young singer goes to a teacher. 
Accidentally, or otherwise, he discovers his 
voice, finds, perhaps, that he can sing loud, 
and regards this as a supreme virtue. This 
desire to overwhelm with power invariably 
leads to contraction and resistance; and 
one of the first places it appears is in the 
tongue. Sometimes the tip curls up, or 
the entire body of the tongue rises, or the 
base of it becomes rigid. These things so 
impair the form of the vocal cavity that 
even if the cords were vocalizing perfectly 
the quality would be impaired. The old- 
fashioned home remedy, the spoon handle, 
as a means of inducing the tongue to “lie 
down and keep quiet,” is a bit out of date 
and is “Dismissed without recommenda- 
tion.” The student will say that he is not 
trying to make the tongue rise, and he 
wonders why it does so. This is because 
when a habit has been thoroughly formed 
it operates unconsciously. The stiffened 
tongue is an effect, not a cause. The 
cause is tension, and it must be replaced 
with relaxation. The relaxation of the 
tongue comes most quickly by relaxing the 
entire lower jaw. - When by this means 
the student becomes unconscious of his 
tongue, it will be always in the right place 
at the right time. A direct effort to hold 
it down and groove it, as some of the old 


tr 


orthodox fundamentalists used to teach us, 
will only make it more rigid. 


The Open Throat 


N MY EARLY DAYS the throat was 
the singer’s most vulnerable part and 
it was the direct and immediate point of 


attack. “Open your throat. Yawn. Now 
sing ah.” These principles were reiterated 


with a persistence and perseverance cer- 
tainly worthy of better results than were 
produced. This was my first instruction, 
and it was held up to me as an absolute 
essential to good voice production. I never 
succeeded in holding my throat open with- 
out making it rigid, nor did anyone else. 
What the singer needs most of all is a 
free throat in which there is a feeling of 
complete rest and repose, the exact oppo- 
site of that of holding it open. The free 
throat is necessary; because, in singing, 
the cavities of the mouth and pharynx are 
undergoing a continuous process of tuning, 
in order to reinforce the different pitches 
produced by the vocal cords and thus create 
sympathetic resonance. If the throat is 
held open, this tuning is impossible and the 
tone has that peculiar and unpleasant 
quality known as “throaty.” 

The singer should never hold his throat 
open. It at all times should be free; then 
it will automatically adjust itself to assist 
in producing what the singer has in mind. 
Solomon never made a truer statement. 


The Even Scale 


HE EVEN SCALE is as_neces- 

sary to the voice as to the piano. 
No beginner ever has it, nor will he ever 
have it so long as there is any rigidity in 
the vocal instrument. The perfect con- 
tinuity of the flowing, clinging tone, called 
legato, comes only with perfect freedom; 
for in singing the scale there are constant 
readjustments both in the vocal cords and 
in the vocal cavities. The vocal instru- 
ment can no more produce its entire com- 
pass with one length and thickness of vi- 
brating tissue than can the piano with one 
length and thickness of string. 


Legato 


Gre SINGING is impossible without 
the legato style and this grows most 
quickly out of the portamento. Portamento 
practice is essential in the beginning. It 
should be used first in connecting two tones 
at the interval of a second, being practiced 
in both directions. Practice intervals of a 
third in the same way. Then five note runs 
slowly. When this can be done, the legato 
scale will begin to appear and the,student 
will have the beginning of a foundation 
for good singing. 


Favorite Songs 


VERY MUSICIAN, whose life has 

been in the main devoted to the prac- 
tice and teaching of singing, becomes ac- 
quainted with much of the best in song 
literature, ancient and modern. Perhaps 
hundreds of these songs will make a deep 
impression upon him, but there will be a 
few that have a peculiar appeal. The men- 
tion of one of these is likely to bring a 
smile, a flash of the eye, and a quicken- 
ing of the pulse. Such a song is, to me, 
Schumann’s “The Almond Tree (Der 
Nussbaum).” 

This song came to me early in my study 
of singing; and it has remained with me 
ever since. 

Every song has its mood, its atmosphere ; 
and to find it we must create the picture in 
which the poet and musician must have 
lived while writing it. 

Imagine a day in spring when all the 
world looks new, when fruit trees and 
flowering shrubs are in bloom, when there 
is just enough haze in the air to dim the 


you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. 


glare of the sun, when the hum of bees 
is a dreamy, drowsy lullaby. 

In the shade of one of these trees sits a 
young maiden day-dreaming, creating beau- 
tiful pictures of love and of the coming 
years; while on the gentle breeze there 
floats soft music from the unseen world. 
This, perhaps: 


The blossoms are whispering to her, of 
what? Of all that makes love’s young 
dream. “Perhaps of a bridegroom who'll 
come next year;” and with this she gently 
falls asleep. 

Here, I believe, is one of the most 
beautiful songs ever written, and one that 
demands all that is best in the art of sing- 
ing. There is nothing dramatic in this 
song. There is no opportunity for big 

(Continued on page 224) 
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he (Choir Loft of the American Reform 


HO UPON hearing the musical 

service in a Reform Synagogue has 

not experienced a feeling of wor- 
ship and exaltation wholly different from 
anything he has ever known at any other 
religious ceremonial? Diversity of mood, 
variety of tonality, melodies, harmonies 
and rhythms belonging to widely separated 
eras are commingled in a single ritual of 
prayer and praise. Half familiar and half 
strange, fascinating and exotic, it holds 
him in a spirit of reverence and devotion. 
Here are the accustomed voices, the usual 
musical instrument of worship,- the fa- 
miliar blend of prayer and song, but with 
an inexplicable quality to them, a kind of 
undertone, which grips and thrills. It is 
this quality which distinguishes these sim- 
ple rites from any observed elsewhere in the 
world. 

What is this property that separates the 
Jewish ritual from that of every other de- 
nomination? What is its cause? What 
can the church musician who is a novice 
in the realm of synagogal music do to 
prepare himself to conduct. this form of 
musical expression? 

Music always has stood first among the 
fine arts with the Jewish people and its 
greatest seat of inspiration has been the 
synagogue. To the Jews as to no other 
race, perhaps, music is a form of prayer, 
an echo of the Jewish life, its aspirations 
and its anguish during centuries of tra- 
vail. 

lf only for artistic purposes the director 
of music in the synagogue should have a 
sympathetic understanding of the general 
history of the Jews, their tribulations and 
persecutions, their exaltations and despair, 
and, through all these, their almost sublime 
fidelity to their religious ideals. Then and 
then only can he follow. the moods of the 
service with a richness of melodic emotion 
which makes deep appeal to the Jew. In 
other words, the director must know not 
only the ritual or liturgy; he must be fa- 
miliar also with the traditions which form 
the basis of the worship. 


Dramatic Sense a Requisite 
S pgks FULL carrying out of the service 


is dependent in large measure upon that 
dramatic sense which enables the director 
to follow with appropriate utterance by the 
organ the events which the ritual com- 
memorates, and thus collaborate spontane- 
ously with those who have the spoken lines, 
such as the minister and his assistants. 
For developing this ability experience as 
theater organist is of much value in that 
it gives excellent training in following 
cues. 

The director of music must be sen- 
sitive to, the differences between the ritual- 
istic form of service and the evangelical, 
or non-ritual, both of which are used in 
the Reform Synagogue. In the non-ritual 
service such as is customarily used in Uni- 
’ tarian, Presbyterian and Baptist churches, 
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Synagogue 


the music need merely be reverent and_ac- 
ceptable to the congregation. 

The typical synagogue service calls for 
a rabbi whose duties are non-musical (such 
as those of reader or preacher) a cantor or 
liturgical singer and a mixed choir, quartet 
or chorus. In larger cities a double quar- 
tet instead of a single one is sometimes em- 
ployed. Not infrequently there is a chorus 
made up of both professionals and non- 
professionals or even a chorus of all pro- 
fessionals. 

The feature which most sharply dis- 
tinguishes the Jewish from the Christian 
liturgical service is found in the employ- 
In the 
High Church Episcopal and in the Roman 
Catholic Church a priest does the intoning. 
When a cantor is employed in the modern 
synagogue he functions as musical assist- 
ant to the rabbi and intones the prayers. 


i 


The Cantor 
EW REFORM Synagogues in the 
United States retain the office of 
cantor, his part being given to a member 
of the choir, preferably to a high baritone, 
but sometimes to a tenor or even to a con- 
tralto or soprano, Where the cantor’ is re- 
tained he is assigned to the ritual services 
on Friday evening and Saturday morning. 
The Sunday morning service is non-ritual- 
istic, save in rare instances when it is an 
abridgement of the Friday or Saturday 
service. 

The position of cantor or chazzan is a 
traditional one. Strictly speaking the can- 
tor must be a Jew of unimpeachable 
character and possessed of a good voice, 
though he need not be an artist since much 
of his work is non-artistic. His is the duty 
of executing rich and colorful chants, 
usually very melodious and always en- 
livened by antiphonal singing between him- 
self and the choir. There is little for the 
cantor to do, as the choir carries practically 
all of the work. 

Notations for the cantor part appearing 
in the conventional way in music scores, the 
director need experience no difficulty in 
dealing with it, even when the part is taken 
by one of the choir. Aside from the role of 
cantor the music of the synagogue is 
written in the four-part harmony custom- 
arily used in Protestant churches. 

Synagogues in the United States make 
use of Jewish and non-Jewish singers in- 
discriminately. Ordinarily the organist is 
non-Jewish chiefly because of the age-old 
prohibition against manual labor (the 
playing of the organ was construed as 
such in the early days) on the Sabbath. 
This sometimes leads to humorous situa- 
tions. A certain congregation in a large 
eastern city which has strict rules for the 
employment of only Jewish singers at one 
time found itself short of tenors,and un- 
able to find one who met the racial require- 
ments. In course of time the vacancy was 
filled, but instead of a tenor the payroll 


showed the employment of an assistant or- 
ganist. This assistant never touched the 
organ, but no one cared; and the music in 
the choir loft went on to the satisfaction 
of everybody. 


Church Choirs 


N SYNAGOGUES in which there is 

no Sunday service it is not uncommon to 
employ in the Synagogue a group of sing- 
ers and an organist from a Protestant 
Church. Their practice in team work, the 
group feeling developed and the fact that 
part of the repertoire in actual use in the 
Christian church is equally suitable for the 
synagogue are several reasons for the ar- 
rangement. Probably because of their 
training in ritual Episcopal choirs are 
more often selected than those of any 
other church. 

Among compositions used interchange- 
ably by church and synagogue are some 
few by Sullivan, West, Andrews and 
others. Boy choirs are practically un- 
known except in the more conservative 
synagogues with which this article does 
not deal. : 

Conductor and organist are usually com- 
bined in the same person in a synagogue 
although there are exceptions, as in the 
case of Temple Emanu El in New York. 

Recognizing the inconvenience to busi- 
ness men of the traditional services on 
Saturday morning leaders of the reform 
movement, late in the nineteenth century, 
transferred the most important service of 


the week to Sunday morning, regarding | 


the day itself as a matter of little signifi- 
cance. A second reason for this change 
is found in the desire of the Jewish people 
not to seem peculiar. Their neighbors are 
going to church on Sunday morning. They 
would like to be going to church then, too. 
So it has come about that the Sunday sery- 
ice is the important service in most Re- 
form Synagogues in this country. 


Ritual Services 


YNAGOGUES differ somewhat in the 
distribution of their Weekly services. 
A very few have Friday night and Satur- 
day morning ritual ’services and a Sunday 
morning forum service. Some haye Fri- 
day and Saturday services only. Others 
have Friday and Sunday services, and still 
others, like Temple Israel, Boston, have 
Saturday and Sunday services. No syna- 
gogue in the United States, to the writer’s 
knowledge, continues ‘ts Sunday ‘services 
during the summer, although most have a 
Saturday service throughout the year. 
Holidays or festival services occur 
through the year. In autumn comes the 
Day of Memorial or Rosh Ha Shonah, fol- 
lowed ten days later by the twenty-four- 
hour fast known as the Day of Atonement 
or Yom Kippur. The evening service an- 
ticipating this day is Kol Nidre. In spring 
comes the Passover or Pesach, the first 


and last days of which are ger 
served in-the Reform Synagogt 
weeks later comes Pentecost or § 
when the confirmation of childr 
place. Lesser festivals such as t 
of Dedication, near Christmas, 
Feasts of Lots in late winter, 
affect the musical service. A mid 
fast commemorating the Destru 
Jerusalem needs no considerat 
it is practically ignored by 
Movement. : 

In this country the language of | 
is English although not a few of th 
Hebrew prayers are retained in | 
inal. Certain lines still rendered in | 
are Hear, O Israel, the Eternal ( 
the Eternal Is One, the Red 
beginning Who is like unto Thee 
among the Mighty, the Thrice 
the Adoration (We bow the head 
the knee). 

No matter what the day of ser |: 
important to have a working 
of the Hebrew lines which recur ¢ 
again throughout the year. O 
portance is the correct pronunc 
Hebrew words. This is to be 
asking of the rabbi whose re 
the director of music are traditi 
dial. 


Choir Music in the Sy 


cy @ HOIR MUSIC quite perple } 
most essential to the pre 
of the Jewish ritual, natura! 
itself into two parts: first 
solos not printed in the Hebr 
book .and sung in English; 
sponses, psalms and anthems fo 
Hebrew ritual and rendered by 
in Hebrew and in English. T 
leader will have no difficulty in 
anthems and solos suitable for 
use, especially as the Union H 
tains the word text of one hundr 
with the names of composers 
lishers.” Thus reads the rep 
Committee on Synagogue Mu: 
Central Conference of Americ 
as printed in the Conference Y: 
1916. The report continues, 
these anthems are more or les 
but a little patience and exami 
reveal to the organist or nutisie 
which of these anthems are 
which are difficult. Howeve! 
benefit of those unable to pass 
here are offered twenty additio 
which are melodious and we 
range and power of the avera 
The Shadow of Thy Wings, 

M: : 
Spirit. of God iene eee 
Search Me, O God......James 
We Praise TPhe@iagass ssa 
By the Waters of Babylon...) 
For He Shall Give His Angels 
The King of Love..........4% 
Thy Hallowed Presence....... 
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rh Me Lord....:........ Stevenson 
WEift Up Mine Eyes....D. S. Smith 
Giavand Scc........ James H. Rogers 
| CE ee Randegger 
Teds and Every Smelling Tree.West 
a Earth Remaincth..... Maunder 


| For the Jewish Ritual 


‘BL FE of available music settings 
i the responses, psalms and anthems 
fim part of the Jewish ritual is given: 
WH) Zion, 2 volumes, S. Sulzer. 


Schecray Kodesh, 4 volumes (for Sab- 
bath, Festivals, New Year and other oc- 
casions), Naumbourg. 


Scheeray Beis Adonoy, 3 volumes, H. 
\Veintraub. 

N’ginoth (for Festivals), Baruch Schorr. 

Koral Gesinger, small edition (Friday, 
Saturday services), Grunzweig. 

Koral Gesinger (Friday, Saturday Fes- 
tivals and other occasions), Grunzweig. 

Mustkalische Synagogen Bibliothek, 
cob L. Weiss. 

Freitag Abend Gesdnge, F. Singer 

Zimrath Yah (Liturgical songs, Hebrew 
and German), by Cantors M. Goldstein, 
A. Kaiser, S. Welch. 

Baal T’fillah (an instructive collection 
of traditional tunes and intonations of Jews 
from all lands particularly helpful to Can- 
tors) A. Baer. 

Songe of Praise and Praver, 
Aohen of Melbourne, Australia. 


Ja- 


Francis L. 


Pusic nm the American Synagogue 


wReenoh. 1 volume (for cantor and 
Vices), Lewandowski. 

Wh Vesinran, 2 volumes (for Sab- 
Festivals and other . occasions), 
allow ski. 

|| 

! 

Wrusic of the American synagogue 
fitting from the lack of an ideal. In 
Mf a unifying principle which binds 
iit all Jewish houses of worship of 
fe type, if not all Jewish religious 


ehes in America, it may be truthfully 
Wat no two synagogues in this broad 
i agreed as to the best musical 
ji which to clothe the language of the 
' The whole career of the choir 
i depend on conditions purely local. 
a) the case of a community in the 
whose choir leader steals one day 
tie busy cares of commercial life and 
ith part of this day to the rehearsals 
ices of the sanctuary. Here the 
ation must deem it sufficient that 
sic goes “smoothly” and the singers 
regularly and punctually in their 
®| that the responses come correctly 
ptly—in a word, that all is con- 
in a business-like manner. Musical 
S and artistic interpretation 
th mach to be expected. 
‘n, the choir director of a large 
in the Middle West has received 
training in the opera houses 
halls of Germany. He has 
or inclination to investigate 
technic of the musical inheri- 
» Jewish cult. What wonder 
organization in his charge 
don Olam to the melody of 


most famous Jewish authors 
, A. Z. Idlesohn, of Hebrew 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has writ- 
important work in English 
. His book of that title 
of printed musical material 
> American Reform Synagogue. 
of the aforementioned musical 


4 volumes. New York. 
it work of three cantors, 
and Goldstein. 

Goldstein. 3 volumes. 
ervices by Schlesinger. 
es, Edward Stark. 

ling Service, Franz Wald. 
ing Service, M, Graumann. 
and Sabbath Morning 
er and W. Sperger. 
lumes, Fred E. Kitziger. 
ig Service, Frank T. Fisk. 
ames H. Rogers. 
Service, Abram Ray 


tng Servicc, W. G. Owst 
Service, A. J Davis. 
Service, Carl Grimm, 

you write 


the Garden Scene from “Faust,” a Mi 
Komocho to the tune of an old Christmas 
Carol! In one well-known synagogue 
Gounod’s “O Saving Victim’ has been re- 
peatedly used to express the mood of the 
Afternoon Service of the Day of Atone- 
ment ! 

Are these mistakes ineradicable? Not 
at all. What, then, is the remedy? First, 
training. Just as there is special train- 
ing for the rabbi, and the cantor, the min- 
isters on the altar, so should there he rig- 
orous training for the music director, the 
minister in the choir, 

Secondly, to improve the choir repertoire 
it is necessary to give assiduous study to 
the excellent compositions of synagogal 
music by such men as Sulzer, Lewandow- 
ski, Weintraub, Naumbourg and Baer. 
True enough, the value of these collections 
is so great that only in rare cases does 
one obtain access to a library of them such 
as is to be found, for example, at Temple 
Israel of Boston. 

But over and above these considerations 
is the crying social and spiritual need of a 
rebirth of Judaism in America, an awaken- 
ing that will combine the diverse forces 
that now act in frequent opposition one to 
another. Not until then may we expect 
the genuine and earnest cultivation of that 
music which best expresses the sentiment 
and the aspiration of our liturgy. 


agogical Services Available in America 


Sabbath Morning Service and Sabbath 
Evening Service, Howard Thatcher. 

Sabbath Morning Service, Edmund S. 
Ender. 

Sabbath Evening, T. L. Krebs. 

Sabbath Morning Service, Arthur Foote. 

Sunday Service, Arthur Dunham. 

Sabbath Morning Service, Rosalie Hous- 
man. 

Synagogue Hymns and Responses for 
Sabbath, Evening and Morning, Henniot 
Levy. 

Friday Evening and Sabbath Morning 
Service, Solomon Baum. 


Hymnals for Sunday schools and adult 
congregations : 
Sabbath School Hymnal, Isaac S. Moses. 
Hymnal for Jewish Religious School, 
Henry Gideon aided by L. Weinstein. 
Union Hymnal, 1914. 
Hebrew Hymnal for School and Home, 
Lewis M. Isaacs and Mathilde Schechter. 
Jewish Songster, Israel and Samuel E. 
Goldfarb. 
Synagogical Hymnal for 
Festivals, M. Halpern. 


Sabbath and 


to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. 


AUSTIN ORGANS 


A List of cities and churches and or- 

Ne casa will surprise the buyer into 
realization that Austin organs stand pre- 
eminent among the most discriminating 
purchasers. The famous large Austins 
are heralded throughout many sections 
in churches and concert halls. This is 
true of all parts of the country. Smaller 
instruments seem to bave in generous 
proportion all the good qualities that 
distinguish the larger installments. 

The utmost care is given to organs of 
whatever size and dimensions and as far 
as they extend in registration they show 
the like excellency. Even greater propor- 
tionate impression has been made at 
times with instruments of smaller scope. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 
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VERMOND KNAUSS 
SCHOOL OF ORGAN PLAYING 


210 North Seyenth St. 


Allentown, Penna. 


Two and three manual modern electric action organs 
for lessons and practice. Part Scholarships available. 


CHURCH and CONCERT: Catalogue E2 
: THEATRE: Catalogue E 
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SILENT 
KEYBOARD 


To use with class plan of 


PORTABLE 
PRACTICE 


piano instruction. Reg- 
ular piano size keys, ivo- 
rine covered. Piano ac~ 
tion spring under each 
give pianistic touch. 
Well built, carried 
like violin case 
Handsomely fin- 
ished in black 
jeatherette. 
Write for 
quantity 
prices. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY 
Richmond, Ind. 
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Sie, travel or study 
in EUROPE 


Splendid itineraries to Music 
Shrines, Festivals and Concerts. 
University Leadership, and 
Congenial Groups. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Forever removed by the Mahler 
Method which kills the hair root 
without pain or injuries t6 the skin 
in the privacy of your own home. 
We teach Beauty Culture. 

Send today 3 red stamps for Free Booklet — - 

D. J. MAHLER CO., 143-B Mahler Park, PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


PURE COD LIVER OIL you and the 
children can take with a smile. Peter 
Moller’s own process keeps air from 
contact with the oil, preventing that 
“fishy” taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 


God Liver Oil 


Sold by your druggist in bottles filled 
and sealed by Peter Moller in Norway. 
Purity and delicacy of the oil are thus 
kept free from contamination. Schieffe- 


lin & Co., New York, Distributors for 
United States. 
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It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life, 


weave $3 


(To One Address) 


cA Clear Saving To You Of $1.00! 


HERE is your opportunity to order 
THE ETUDE for TWO YEARS 
at 25% LESS than the regular price! 
Think of it! Twenty-four issues bring- 
ing over $120.00 worth of the World’s 
finest music and hundreds of the most 
practical and valuable articles—AT A 
SAVING of $1.00! 

If you are already on our list, send 
us $3.00 and we will advance your pres- 
ent expiration date two full years! 


Canada 50c — Foreign $2.00 


Order NOW! 


This Offer Expires April 30th, 
— Send $3.00 TODAY To — 


THE ETUDE Music MAGAZINE 
Theodore Presser Co., Publishers 


1712-14 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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in front of anthems indicates 
while (b) anthems 


(a) 


MORNING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Devotion. ....6. 00.2. Moter 
Piano: Sweet Spirit, Hear My 
E Pra verakerssutiaaisyssal ears Wallace 
a ANTHEMS 
(a) Peace I Leaye with You...Roberts 
H (b) The Lord Brings Back His f 
T Own versie Sriisravete Galbraith 
3 OFFERTORY 
N I Love to Tell the Story,:.-... Forman 
T (Soprano solo) 
H POSTLUDE 
Organ: Allegro con Brio....... Roberts 
Piano: Hark, Hark, the Lark 4 
Schubert-Liszt 


PRELUDE 


T Organ: Villa Maria by the Sea...Shure 
Ww Piano: Choral and Interlude....Rogers 
E ANTHEMS 

N (a) God that Madest Earth and : 
T Fl edwentee te sale cine soe c= Harris 

(b) Ye that Stand in the House of, 

NG thie Sioned bance etieraictars Spinney 
F OFFERTORY 

I God be Merciful to Me....... Percippe 
F (Tenor solo) 

T POSTLUDE 

H Organ: vAve Maria. icc src saek Schubert 


Piano: March of the Nobles 
Lumley-Holmes 


for examination 


Ke 


Choirmasters Guide 


FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1930 


PRELUDE PRELUDE 
*Organ: Andante con Moto Organ: Vox Angelica.......... Henrich 
Beethoven- Batiste Piano: Nocturne from ‘‘Midsummer ; 
Piano: Viennese Refrain....Arr. Felton Night’s Dream”. . Mendelssohn 
Te, Deum in E-Flat........0...- Stults Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in 
r oa trae eyeletalerereneyelntaterert Simper 
THE 
O yA SEEMS ANTHEMS 
UL eee ee ee Buliste Beaten |r-(a)- Reloice dn the Lord? 20 Calkin 
Riley ce ree es (b) Incline Thine Ear......... Himmel 
T OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
H Close:to “Theesny niches mated Briggs He Showed Me the Way......- Bouma 
(Alto solo) (Baritone solo) 
POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
Organ: Offertory in G Minor,..Hosmer Organ: Easter March.......... Johnson 
Piano: Marche Carillon........Hansen Piano: March of the Flowers,..Harker 
PRELUDE _ PRELUDE 
Organ: Emmaus ./....... ....Frysinger Organ? At. Evening... t.acaks. Kinder 
Piano: Holy God, We Praise Thy Pianos Serenades... 5.0 dances Widor 
E Namesth ce tees ee Arr. Martin 
L ANTHEMS 
E ANTHEMS ‘ (a) Souls of the Righteous...... Noble 
Vv (a) The White Comrade.George B. Nevin (b) The Shadows of the Evening 
( Evening an orning..... eley OUirbern ee niatenetreicte teres athbun 
E b) Eveni d Morni Oakel H Rathbun ~ 
N OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
ge Be Near Me, Fathers.... 20)... Felton The Lord is My Shepherd....... Smart 
H (Tenor solo) (Duet) 
POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
Organ: Postude in D Minor...Hosmer Organ: Grand Choeur in C....Maitland 
Pianos : Serenade tie ers «cies «espe ore Widor Piano: Farewell to the Piano,. Beethoven 


Anyone interested in any of these works may secure them 


oS 


they are of moderate difficulty, 
are easier ones. 


EVENING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 


Organ tSclace% iccmeneins ere ate Pease 
Piano: To the Evening Star...Wagner 


ANTHEMS 
(a) Prepare Ye the Way of the 
OPA A Rabie a create eer Vin Garrett 
(b) O Taste and See How Gracious 
ted ordentsoverdwverteec ioe ae Goss 
OFFERTORY 
Rock Of WARES. s.. biars acnscle Schubert-Rolfe 
(Duet) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: Choeur -Celeste.......... Strang 


Piano: Andante Cantabile. Tschaikowsky 


PRELUDE 


Mélodie du Coeur............ Ketelbey 
(Violin with Organ or Piano Accpt.) 
ANTHEMS 
(a) Rejoice Greatly ........ Woodward 

(b) The Radiant Morn Hath Passed 

AWAY, 7's iatdeeisiareltiars’s Woodward 

OFFERTORY 

Lota. Wood: Violets: wang. Telton-Frey 

(Violin with Organ or Piano Accpt.) 
POSTLUDE 

Ovgans At Even pia oss hdeses Siddall 

Piano: Pilgrims’ Chorus....... 


upon request. 
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| SPECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


FOR SALE Ferdinandus Gagliano Violin 
made in 1762 in excellent preservation. Guar- 
anteed by W. E. Hill & Sons, London, Hng- 
land. Reply J M C, Brups, Philadelphia. 

FOR SALE—Old violins reasonable. Cor- 
respond with undersigned. Rupert A. Yerkes, 
8032 Jackson Street, Philadelphia. 

FOR SALE—A 15 volume set of J. L. 
Stoddard’s Lectures. Price reasonable. Full 
information by addressing L. P., care of the 
“DTUuDE.” 

WANTED Tapper’s “Child Musie World.” 
Readers having used copies kindly write D. 21 
Erupe Office. 


| ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


CORRESPONDENCE SINGING COURSE. 
Small Monthly Payments. 
Dr. Wooler, Cleveland Ave,, Buffalo, N. Y. 


EVANGELISTIC PIANO - PLAYING. 


Professional style. Practical. Interesting. 
Adaptable to popular music. Individual 
coaching by mail. Tom Ellis, Evangelistic 


Pianist, Cedar Grove, North Carolina. 

100 PROFESSIONAL CARDS printed to 
order, 50c; 200 statements, $1.50; 100 recital 
programs, $1.50. Roe Printing Co., Weid- 
man, Michigan. ; g 

HARMONY, COMPOSITION, ORCHES- 
TRATION, personal or correspondence in- 
struction. Musie composed and _ arranged, 
manuscripts corrected. Frank §.. Butler, 158 
W. 74th St., New York City. 


MUSIC COMPOSED to your words—Melo- 


dies Harmonized—Manuscripts corrected and 
poser “Sweetest Story Bver Told” and 600 
other works, Ridley Park, Pa. 

ao 
for club use. Programs arranged. eorge A. 
Brown, Lansdowne, Pa. 
B. Philadelphia: Agents wanted. Modern 
Piano Repair Shop, 5310 Market Street, Phila- 


prepared for publication. R. M. Stults, com- 
PAPERS on musical subjects 

~ REBUILT PIANOS—$30.00 and up. F. 0. 

delphia, Pa, 


ORGAN AND (@HOIR QUESTIONS ANSWER 
By Henry S. Fry 2 


ForMER PresiDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS, 
DEAN OF THE PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER OF THE A, G, O. 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be publishe 


ag} 
1 
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Q. Please publish in your columns the cx- 
aminations required for membership in the 
American Organ Players’ Olub and The Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists.—J. J. K. and A. V. T. 


A. For want of space we cannot present 
this information in satisfactory form. Com- 
plete information regarding the American 


Guild of Organists may be had from Frank 
Wright, 46 Grace Court, Brooklyn, New York, 
and, for The American Organ Players’ Club, 
from Frederick Maxson, 520 South Forty- 
second Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


. Iam an inexperienced organist and am 
not familiar with the new methods of choir 
training, that is, how to select carefully suit- 
able songs for mediwm voices and interesting 
ways to present anthems to the members of 
the choir. If you can direct me to a good 
magazine or any musical literature dealing 
with choir work exclusively I shall be very 
grateful.—D. M. M. 5s 

A. We suggest your procuring and making 
a study of ‘Choir and Chorus Conducting,” 
by Wodell. In selecting music for your use 
we suggest your getting ‘fon approval’ a 
number of different compositions from which 
to make your choice. 


Q. Recently I have been asked to play a 
small one manual organ in a small church. I 
find that the 16' stops drown out the melody. 
There are no pedal stops. I am _ enclosing 
the specification of the organ and wish to 
know what stops you would suggest for choir 
use, offertories, preludes, postludes and hymn 
singing. Is it correct to wse all the stops 
for a postlude? When is it most convenient 
to play full organ? What does Pedal Bass 
Coupler 16’ mean? B Open Diapason? T Open 
Diapason (both 8’)? What relation does the 
pitch of the Quint 5%’ bear to the pitch of 
the piano? Is a Violina 4’ the same as a 
Violin? Is this a very good organ? What 
would help to improve it ?—G. L. 

A. Since apparently the result is unsatis- 
factory when the 16’ stops are used, we sug- 
gest using them more sparingly. 16’ stops 
are likely to produce a thick or ‘‘muddy” 
effect in manual combinations. Your instru- 
ment is generously supplied in this direction, 
it being rather unusual for an organ of its 
eapacity te include two stops of that pitch. 
It would be an advantage if one of them was 
not effective in the upper part of the key- 
board so that it might be used for pedal bass 
effects without thickening the upper parts. 
The stops to be used for the different occa- 
sions you mention are dependent on the com- 
positions used, and it would be difficult to 
make specific recommendations. For hymn 


_aecompaniment we should think full organ 


might be used, omitting one 16’ stop (or 
both) and the Quint 534’. The pitch given 
for this stop 534’ is not the usual designa- 
tion, being 5%’ or double the 234’ used for 
the Twelfth which is one octave higher. 
Postludes are frequently of the brilliant pow- 
erful type of composition and full organ is 
likely to be suitable for registering numbers 
of this type. Pedal Bass Coupler in your 
instrument probably indicates a manual 
coupler which makes effective keys one octave 
lower than those being played. B Open Diapa- 
son probably indicates Bass Open Diapason 
and T Open Diapason, Treble Open Diapason, 
both stops being required to make the Diapa- 
son effective throughout the range of the key- 
board. The Quint speaks the 5th between 8’ 
and 4’ pitch. For instance, when it is drawn 
and ‘‘c’” is played, both ‘ec’ and “g” (a fifth 
above) are heard. The Violina is a 4’ stop 
of the so-called string quality. We cannot 
express an opinion on the quality of the in- 
strument without examination, and since it 
seems fairly complete for its type we cannot 
make suggestions for its improvement, unless 
the change we have mentioned in connection 
with one of the 16’ stops can be made. 


Q. The church of which I am organist is 
planning to make some additions to the organ 
which now includes the stops given ‘in the 
enclosed specification. The Great organ is 
not enclosed in a separate expression bow. 
Will you kindly suggest additional stops to 
make a well balanced organ ?’—F. B. D. 

. You do not state to what extent your 
church is willing to go in enlarging the organ, 
We suggest the following as the specification 


for an effective two manual organ, including 
the stops of your present organ. 
GREAT ORGAN 
1. Open Dia- 7. Octave .... 4’ 
pason ...16’ Be TS SW lutes oe 
2. Open Dia- 9. Twelfth ... 254’ 
pason ... 8’ 10. Fifteenth 2 
8. Second Open 11. Mixture. .III or 
Diapason. 8’ IV Ranks 
4. Doppel Flute 8’ 12, Tubs .diein 8’ 
5. Gedeckt ... 8 Tremolo 


6. Violoncello Great Unison off 


or Gamba 8’ 


Nos. 8, 4, 5, 6, 8 and 12 
separate expression box. 
SWELL ORGAN 

16’ 


to be enclosed in 


Bourdon Seat Oetava: % sea wc ay 
Violin Diapa- Nasard ~. 23% 
BOD dae scents! ola Piautines sy. 2° 
Stopped Diapa- Cornet ...IIT Ranks 
RON Velpiaiscaetete 8’ Oboe ... att 
Salicional 8’ Cornopean .... 8’ 
Vox Celeste.... 8’ Vox Humana.. 8’ 


“to 


Aeolene . 8’ Tremolo 
Flute Har- Swell Uni 
monies. snr 4+’ 


Contra Bour- 
don” =; aoe 
Bourdon ate Ge 
Open Diapason 16’ 
Lieblich Ge- 
deckt 


ADDITIONAL COUPLE! 
Great to Pedal.. 4’ Swell 


A comparison of the above li 
with those included in your pres 
ment will indicate to you the sugg 
tions. We suggest that your 
Celeste be replaced by one suit, 
late with the Salicional instead 
lene. This change will give 
colorful Celeste. Of course this 
can be cut down. Or, if it i 
proper space is available, your 
ment can be enlarged into a 
organ. 


Q. In “The Organ,’ Stain 
page 79 there appears an cx 
playing founded on the pedal 
mant’s First Sonata. Is this 
played entirely with the feet, 1 
upper two notes with the right | 
and the lower note with the left 
to be rather awkward and diffici 
Will you please tell me how to 
sage? What additional forms of 
are used other than playing sin. 
each foot, toe and heel, octave p 
and playing with both fect at o 
intervals on the pedal board? 

What compositions of Bach ‘i 
after the study of the “Bight | 
and Fugues,” edited by Loraine i 

| 

A. A comparison of the exercis | 
tion with the Guilmant Sonata 
while undoubtedly the exercise 
by the pedal part of the Son 
actual progressions of the peda 
Sonata are included. In both t 
rests appear between the chords | 
part of the Sonata very much 
difficulty appearing in the exer 
vice would be not to spend an 
exercise as awkward as this, a 
impossible to play it legato in 
appears. It will be much more ¢ | 
to master the pedal part in the 
stead of spending time over d 
may never appear in actual work, 
of Pedal uses you mention cove 
all that you are likely to find, 
scale passages being included in 
with each foot.” ; 

“The Eight Short Preludes 


Selection from different volumes 
time according to difficulty. 


Q. What is the chief diffe 
between the standard theater | 
usual concert or church organ? 
duces the tremulant effects ana 
tones so characteristic of “mov 


A. In the theater organ (wh 
built on the Unit plan) the ind 
or tone colors are emphasized, 
for theater purposes, is cons 
importance than “ensemble” eff 
and concert organs (usually 
what is known as “straight orga 
vidual tone colors are, of course, 
and are included, but more at 
the important question ¢ 
effects. Tremulants are of two 
and “fan.” In “movie” organ 
lants are often made very assei 
to suit the wishes of the patron 
ever, is objectionable to organis 
the milder type. The tore 
“movie organ” is the result 
included in the specification a 
voicing required, perhaps influe 
high wind pressures. High wit 
are also responsible for strong tre) 


Q. Will you please advise 
most suitable eue or initial note 
a signal for the congregation to 
the hymn? We have no choir. 

A. It is usually better not t& 
initial note if the singers can] 
start with the organ on the fir 
this is not practical jence you 
a choir to take the initiative) 
gest your giving the soprano 
it only for the shortest possible 
long as is necessary for the sit 
their cue. We do not approve of 
and it would be preferable ‘to 
having the congregation begin sit 
with the organ at the beginning | 
An adnouncement by the minister 
is desired might be helpful. 
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ASY TO BLOW. Easy to finger. 
Easy to play in perfect tune. 
Learn quicker and win greater 
mousicalsuccess. Sousa and the world’s 
greatest artists endorse Conns. They 
have proved Conn superiority. The 
secretis in Conn’s patented construc- 
tion. Many exclusive features. Yet 


they cost no more, 

FREE TRIAL, EASY PAYMENTS. 
Any Conn Band or Orchestra instru- 
ment senton free trial. Liberal Easy 
Payment Plan. Write forspecialoffer. 
Send For FREE BOOK. Describes 
your favorite instrument. Gives his- 
tory, place in band, points out money 
making opportunities. Illustrates 
newest models in natural colors. 
Mention instrument, 

Cc. G. CONN, LTD. 

313 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Indiana 
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BAND INSTRUMENTS 


PIANO TUNING AT HOME 


Our new Temperameter makes it 
easy. Earn $10 to $20 a day. Piano 
Tuning offers unusual opportunities 
for making extra money, 

Funke of Iowa writes: ‘Plenty 
of work. Your Treatise on Getting 

Business is a winner.’’ 


CAPITALIZE YOUR ABILITY 
Reide of New York City 
: “The section on 
Player Piano in your 
excellent course is a 
veritable encyclope- 
dia.” 
Write today for 
PRE «BOO; K 
“WINNING INDE- 
PENDENCE” 


14 BRYANT BLOCK 
AUGUSTA, MICH., U S, A. 


4ENEW ROSEWIG FOLIO 
Bouquet of Easy Piano Solos and Duets) 
snow ready. Revised, enlarged, popular. 
thousands sold. We announce this new 
and offer only one copy at 50¢ (reg. 
1), if you mention this ad, and request 
Jetins and ‘“‘On Examination’’ plan. 
IONAL MUSIC COMPANY 
Wabash Chicago 


TARMING PIECES 


Piano Teaching 
he Stars” (2) “Starlight Night” (3) 
a. “Little Dresden Shepherdess” (3) 
Angelus’’ with Chime effect 
t-paid 5 Copies for $1.00 
for authors. Write for estimates 
115 S. 10th St., Philadelphia 


ttleboro, Mass. 


ENGRAVING 
Orchestra and Octavo work. We 
work; also engraved titles. 
mss. for estimate. 


‘O A. C. NULSEN, 
_ P.O, Box 774 
nt Place Cincinnati, Ohio 


Axel Christensen’s new Instruction 
gives a complete course in 
ern Piano Playing, breaks, fills, 
Teachers wanted where we are 


CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 
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-BANDs AND ORCHESTRAS 
(Continued from page 173) 


take slow, faithful practice; but for the 
ambitious one this is only pleasant rung- 
stepping on the achievement ladder. 

The notes of the upper octave of the 
following study can he attained only after 
months of careful practice. 


le) 
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Pick up your instrument in the morn- 
ing and, with the least possible amount of 
effort, try for your highest tone. It will 
be a squeak at first; but later, through the 
half-step progress, the squeak will be- 
come a tone. 

The one determined on learning to play 
the best way at the first attempt will do 
well to try for high “‘F” on the third added 
space above the staff. If that comes with 
ease, then try for “B-Flat” on the fourth 
added line above the staff; and, though 
it may sound weak and thin at the first 
trials, through persistency these tones will 
be mastered. 


Getting Those Low Notes 


OW WE ARE READY for the low 
notes. . With the mouthpiece cor- 
rectly placed, sound “High B-Flat” softly, 
with the least possible physical effort. Do 
not move the lips. Try the “High B- 
Flat” again. Then take the half-tone 
lower, “High A-natural.” Then go care- 
fully on down. It is very important to 
work down the scale, instead of up. Since 
the muscles have been trained for the high- 
est tone, the intermediate ones will come 
with a little practice. If the highest tone 
can be reached and produced as a ‘“‘tone,” 
then we have the assurance, the mental as- 
surance, that the others will come. 
Practice should be done only when the 
lips are fresh. Never practice when they 
are tired; for no progress is made with 
tired lips. When the lips begin to become 
tired, rest them, for ten or fifteen seconds ; 
and that will keep them fresh. For the 


first few weeks, the muscles at the corners 
of the mouth will become very tired. To 
rest these muscles, release them by whis- 
tling or by puckering and stretching them. 
This starts the blood into circulation again 
and keeps the lips pliable. In a few weeks 
the tired feeling will no longer be noticed, 
because the correct muscles have been 
formed and trained. Tones now will come 
with ease. i 

This is the system by which I produced 
the “third B-Flat” above the staff, bass 
clef, the one which is on the eighth added 
space above the staff. By the half-step 
system, this extreme register, as well as 
the pedal notes, going a full octave below 
low E-natural on the first line below the 
bass staff, were gradually acquired. And 
the best of it is that my “making haste 
very slowly,’ the tones of this entire 
range, acquired in eighteen months, are 
mellow, velvety, and full of music, too. 
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Pedal notes, 

Nor is great genius necessary to the ac- 
complishment. Just determination plus 
careful work and perseverance, and the 
thing can be done. Investigation and 
keeping mentally alert, playing always the 
best and easiest way possible, never allow- 
ing discouragement to show its head—all 
these help a lot. 

A great incentive to the best effort 
during practice is the imagining of an au- 
dience before one. It brings the shoulders 
back; it brings the body up erect; it keeps 
the instrument in the correct position. And 
by these we have the posture for correct 
breathing. 

Such is the road to breath-control, en- 
durance, the production of the extreme 
compass with ease, and the playing of all 
intermediate tones with the utmost assur- 
ance and confidence. There is no “short 
cut” to worth-while achievement. A mod- 
erate amount of talent, a determination to 
reach a worthy goal, and, most of all, a 
love for the work that will keep one al- 
ways keyed up to try to do just a little 
better than ever before. These are the 
qualities that will assure success. 


Pustic ScHoot Music 
(Continued from page 174) 


feel thoroughly.” Do they not include more 
of what we should mean by “appreciate”? 

Appreciation for music, then, is more 
than a quick reaction, more than a mere 
response, more than a single physical plea- 
sure. It is different from the pleasure that 
comes, for instance, when you step into 
your bath-tub and find |that the water is 
just the right temperature. It is not the 
same sort of appreciation that comes from 
contemplation of your mother, your health, 
your country, your education. 


The Approach to Appreciation 
| = US SEE now how this is brought 

about. How is appreciation produced 
or born or developed? “Appreciation is 
not taught but caught.” One does not give; 
one transmits. Appreciation is not some- 
thing that is handed from one person to 
another, but a productive idea which is 
planted and which must grow. 

What makes for the development of ap- 
preciation? It is an inborn tendency pres- 
ent in every single person, which persists 
no matter how much it is suppressed, no 
matter how much it is discouraged and is 
always capable of resuscitation and of be- 
ing made larger. Its roots are to be found 
in some of these natural tendencies to ac- 


tion, namely, play, curiosity, wonder and 
the like. 


The Psychic Relation of Appreciation 
Values 

HY SHOULD we lay stress upon 

appreciation? Why should it be the 
focal point? What are the results of the 
appreciative state or frame of mind? When 
we are filled with this spirit of apprecia- 
tion, what happens? Is there not brought 
forth a sort of hidden energy which is prob- 
ably our most valuable source of power? 
It we recall the periods when we have 
brought about noteworthy accomplishments 
we shall find that, when we have been 
driven by a sense of duty, of want, of 
physical need, by command, by fear or by 
passion, our accomplishments are far less 
significant than when we are filled with the 
appreciative spirit. 

With this spirit, instead of rebellion or 
depression there comes a welling up of the 
spirit, a stream of power, a drive of energy, 
a feeling of devotion, a wave of exaltation, 
of consecration, of assurance of success. 
He is the wise teacher, he is the wise stu- 
dent, who endeavors to get within himself 
for the doing of the big tasks of the world 
this sense of appreciation which is in truth 
the freeing of the spirit. 
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and Popularity 


>with a Buescher 


_The Saxophone has brought 
big money to many stars. As 
Orchestra features—as Orchestra 
leaders—as stage soloists—as 
recording artists and in other 
ways — hundreds of musicians 
\ have played their way to big 
pay and stardom on the 
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True-Tone Saxophones 


Only a BUESCHER Gives You All These: 

Patented Snap-on Pads — greatest improvement for 
beauty of tone; easy to replace — no more cementing. 

Patented Automatic Octave Key—always positive. 

Hands never moved from one playi: Position. 

6 Days’ Trialin Your Home on any Buescher Saxo- 
phone, Cornet, Trumpet, Trombone or other instrument. 
‘Try the fingering arrangement — play it — hear its true, 
rich, clear tones, without obligation to buy. 


Easy to Play — Easy to Pay 


Besides being easy to play we make it easy to pay. A 
small down payment and a little each month. Write today 
for full information on our liberal offer. Give name 
instrument in which you are interested. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
3112 Buescher Block (S19) Elkhart, Indiana 


How to Train 
School Bands 


NOW you can have the advice of one of the 
most conspicuously successful organizers of 
school bands in the United States—absolutely 
free. The House of York offers a method per- 
fected by G. C. Mirick, Upper Iowa University, 
that has proved to be amazingly helpful to music 
teachers all over the country, 
FREE BOOK S#O4S NE" 
EASY WAY 
“School Bands—How to Organize and Train 
Them” is a book which will be sent free to all 
teachers. This offers many 
helpful suggestions on how 
to stimulate the interest of 
pupils, parents and school 
officials. No obligation. 
York Band Instrument Co. 
Dept. ET-30 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


ASK FOR OUR CIRCULAR OF 
Educational Music Books 


for Schools, Academies and Colleges including 

Text Books, Reference Works and Collections’ 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. 

1712-1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ultra modern Piano Jazz taught by mail. Note 
or ear. Easy rapid Jessons for adult beginners. 
Also Self-instruction system for advanced pianists., 
Learn 358 Bass Styles, 976 Jazz Br s, hundreds 
of Trick Endings, Hot Rhythms ek, Stomp and. 
Dirt Effects; Symphonic and Wicked Harmony 
in Latest Radio and Record Style. Write for free 

los Angeles, Cal. 


Booklet. 
Waterman Piano Schoo!, 1836 W. Adams St. 


PLAY your way to favor with a 
sweet-toned, easy-playing Pan- 
American. You learn popular 
music quickly. Fun, popularity, 
increased income! Choose any 
instruament—Pan-Amerticans are 
the only complete line of na- 
tionally-advertised, factory guar- 
anteed, moderately priced instru- 
ments made, Free Trial; write for 
literature; mention instrument. 


PAN-AMERICAN 


Band Instrumentand Case Co. 
308 Pan-American Bldg. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
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Bliss Sots Of 7 Violin 


SINCE NOW for the first time we have 
\* an instrument resembling the violin in 
shape and name, we might pause for an in- 
stant to consider the derivation of the word 
violin. It is interesting to note that the 
words violin and veal come from the same 
root word, the Latin vitulus, meaning calf, 
not from any musical resemblance, though 
if comparison were to be made of the mu- 
sical possibilities of a calf and a beginner 
on the violin, the odds would probably be 
with the calf. In derivative tongues vari- 
ous forms of the word appeared, which may 
be divided into two groups, thus: 


FIDES 
FIDICULA 
SouTHERN GRouP NorTHERN GROUP 


Low Latin. Fidula Old 
Medieval French ..Fideille 
Latin ... Vitula Anglo- 
Spanish ... Vihuela Saxon ..Fithele 
French ...Vielle Fythel 
Violon Early 
Viole English. . Fidel 
Italian .... Viola Modern 
Violina English. . Fiddle 
English ... Violin 


The medieval Latin word vitula, which 
apparently is developed from fidula merely 
by the phonetic interchange of vw and ¢ for f 
and d is really derived from the word vitu- 
lari, to celebrate a festival, to keep holiday, 
to “kill the fatted calf,” from vitulus, calf. 


Corner Blocks 


HE NEXT step after the vielle in the 

evolution of the violin was the inven- 
tion of corner blocks, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. A modern violin has two projecting 
points on each of its sides at the extremi- 
ties of the bouts. These corners mark the 
position of triangular blocks inside, to 
which the ribs of the instrument are glued 
and which are themselves glued to the 
back and top, forming, so to speak, the 
cornerstones of the construction and con- 
tributing enormously to the strength and 
resonance of the fiddle. This invention is 
ascribed to Germany and was the turning 
point in the development of bowed instru- 
ments because of the greater tonal possibili- 
ties thus produced; and, together with the 
inner bouts, which enabled the performer 
to get at his strings, the corner blocks 
made possible the violin as we have it today. 
These instruments with corner blocks were 
known as viols, many forms of which ap- 
peared in Europe during the next hundred 
years. 

This was contemporary with the great 
development of polyphonic music in Ger- 
many and the Netherlands during the fif- 
teenth century, which led to the demand 
for various sizes of viols to correspond 
with the human voice. There were the dis- 
cart, tenor and bass viols having from 
four to six strings which were used to ac- 
company the voice in song, especially in 
church services. Then there were the 
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treble viol, or quinton, of five strings, the 
viola d'amore, with seven stopped strings 
and from seven to fourteen sympathetic 
strings passing through the bridge under 
the fingerboard, and the viola da gamba 
of six strings. 

The instruments produced during this 
period presented many variations in de- 
tails of construction, in the outlines of the 


“THE DRAGON” VIOL D’AMORE 


bouts and in the placing and shaping of 
the sound holes and bridge. The flat peg 
box which had been used heretofore gave 
place to the modern one which bends back 
so that the strings form an obtuse angle in 
crossing the nut. And for the carved hu- 
man or animal head which surmounted the 
peg box there was substituted the more 
graceful volute, the well-known “scroll” 
of the fiddle. 


The Tenor Viol 


HE RESULT of all these experiments 

was a decided improvement in the 
tone of the viol and greater convenience 
in playing. Particularly is this true with 
regard to the tenor viol, the immediate an- 
cestor of the violin proper. The tenor viol 
was the most popular of the viol family 
during this period, owing to the general 
plan of mediaeval music, in which the tenor 
sustained the melody. The tenor viol, 
however, was exteremely awkward and 
unhandy to play. It was too large and 
clumsy to be held under the chin and could 
not be played artistically when held on the 
knee. 

In the effort to reduce the size of the 
tenor viol and secure a more pleasing tone, 
the viol makers hit upon the expedient of 
the convex back, which doubles the tone 
by repetition and increased transmission of 
the vibrations through the ribs, blocks and 
sound post. About this time the number 


of strings was reduced to four, and the 
violin, as we know it, appeared. 

Tradition credits the first violin to Tief- 
fenbrucker or Duiffoprugear (b. circa 1513. 
d. Circa 1570), a German viol-maker who 
moyed to Italy. Several violins are in ex- 
istence which are said to have been made 
by Tieffenbrucker, but on these points: all 
experts are not agreed, many being of the 
opinion that these violins are of a later 
date and that the honor of making the first 
violin goes to Gasparo da Salo, an Italian 
who lived in Brescia, Italy, about 1542— 
1609. Several of da Sald’s instruments are 
still in existence, and, while inferior in 
quality to those made by the later masters, 
they nevertheless show a daring inventive 
ability and are the first violins of which we 
have any authentic record. 


Amati, the Great Teacher 
Aen THE time de Sal6é was making 


violins in Brescia, another Italian, 
Andrea Amati (1520-1580) set up a shop 
in Cremona and became the founder of 
Italy's most famous school of violin making. 
Andrea had learned the art of lute making 
from Pietro Dardelli who had been lute- 
maker for the convent at Mantua for sev- 
eral years, and this knowledge he put to 
use in developing his violins which ap- 
peared almost simultaneously with those of 
da Salo. Andrea Amati was succeeded by 
his sons, Antonio and Hieronimus Amati 
(about 1550-1635) who greatly improved 
the model used by their father. 
The violins made by the brothers An- 


tonio and Hieronimus, while lacking in 


VIOL da GAMBA, BY TIELKE 


strength of tone, are lovely in quality of 
tone and appearance, and for this reason 
they command today a very high price. 
One of the most famous of the Amati 
violins is the one known as the Amati Henry 
TV, The yiolin has an interesting history. 


“court, with the exception of this 


THE | 


pom eae ome 


It is one of a set of violins orde 
King of France in 1595 for 
They remained in the posses 


violin, until the French Revolutic 
they were destroyed or lost in fl 
on Versailles. 


Francois de Bassompierre, Mai 
France, and later ambassador to } 
of Queen Elizabeth. This violin pa | 
his hands, probably as a gift | 
king, and remained in possessio 
family for two hundred years, whi |i 
sold, through an English deal 
American. It is a most beautif 
ment. The back is decorated with 
of-arms of Henry IV, and the s } 
an inscription which, translatec 
“Henry, IV, by the grace of 
of France and Navarre.” 

The most famous member of # 
family, however, was Nicolo A 
1684), the son of Hieronimus. 
though of the rather small size ¢ | 
istic of all Amati violins, have a s }) 
sweetness of tone; and, in additi | 
quality of his violins, Nicolo is) 
the distinguished pupils to whom 
the art of violin making. 


i 
The Violin Comes of A 


A these pupils was del 
genius and skill brought the K 
its utmost perfection and whose 1 | 
to become a household word whe /@ 
violin is known. This man was }# 
Stradivarius. Stradivarius was | 
Cremona in 1644. At the age 0 
he went to work in the shop « 
Amati to learn the art of vi 
and he made violins for eighty y 
the year of his death, which 
1737. When Amati died in 1 
queathed all his tools, models a 
of choice wood to Stradivarius. 
violins of Stradivarius, made 
death of Amati, were after the A ® 
tern, but by 1690 the master had ¢ ji! 
given up the Amati model, anc ti 
tablished his own, pronounced M 
expert ‘ ‘a combination of Amat : 
grace and his own masculine i 
The period from 1700 to 1720 is 
as Stradivarius’s golden period, 
instruments made during this — 
valued at fabulous sums. Duri 
lifetime Stradivarius made ab 
sand violins, and, in addition, 
hundred other stringed instr 
as cellos, bass viols and lutes. 
About six hundred of these i 
including about five hundred 
violins, are believed to be in exi 
present time. Many of these 
struments are named and cata 
for the most part, are in the hai 
nent virtuosi and wealthy conn 
most all of the violins that bea 
of Stradivarius inside are c 
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ruments or copies of his instru- 
are almost universally used as 
| It is said that Stradivarius sold 
is at the uniform price of about 

A few years ago, one of these 
| the Wilhemj Strad, was sold for 
jmately $25,000; another, the Betts 
os sold for spproxiniately $60,000. 
iim, considered during his lifetime 
Md’s greatest violinist, said, “Stradi- 
‘seems to have given to his violins 
| that beats and a soul that speaks. 
ly makers we might say, ‘He was a 
1; of Stradivarius alone we say, ‘He 
; master.’” All the genius and skill 
two centuries of violin makers since 
larius have not been able to improve 
le violin as he shaped it. The violin 
july be said to have been brought 
fection in the span of one man’s life. 


| 


the Stradivarius of the Bow 

TORD, however, should be said with 
Bard to the violin bow. At first the 
fas a crude and clumsy affair con- 
Mf a curved wooden stick with a 


Micie and a few hairs stretched from 
Hend. Moreover, up to the begin- 
B the eighteenth century, the bows 
h sharply curved and heavy. In 
fly part of the eighteenth century, 


Nand Tartini, two famous Italian 
ts, greatly improved the bow in 
ways. 

Yperfecter of the bow was Francois 
/ (1747-1835) who was a bow maker 
f of 4 bow maker and who lived in 


; 
j 


Paris. At first he made bows after the 
Tartini pattern. Then he conceived the 
idea of making the stick of a very tough, 
elastic wood with the curve in toward the 
hair so that when the hair was drawn 
tight the bow would become straight. 
After experimenting with every possible 
variety of wood, he finally tried making 
bows out of staves of old sugar hogsheads 
shipped from Brazil. He went no further, 
for he had found what he wanted. Since 
Tourte’s time practically all bows are made 
of Brazilian or Pernambuco wood and are 
patterned after his model. 

The violin has been pronounced the one 
perfect thing that man has made. It is 
“the spirit of bright outer spaces singing 
through strings and wood.” On the back 
of one of the instruments said to have been 
made by Tieffenbrucker is the following 
inscription: “My life I spent in the woods; 
while I lived I was voiceless; now in death 
I sing sweetly.” : 

But more than the forest speaks through 
the violin. In the hands of a master it 
speaks to the whole world and of the whole 
world. From the primitive chant of the 
savage to the highly wrought intricacies of 
a modern sonata, from the languorous ca- 
dences of India to the wild strains of a 
gipsy dance, from the fierce battle songs 
of the dark northland to the passionate 
love music of the south, the violin ex- 
presses every emotion that stirs the human 
soul and all that the heart of man can tell 
of joy, of sorrow, of agony, of ecstacy and 
of spiritual aspiration. 


Bits of Gechnic 


| 
fTEN happens that certain passages in 
playing can be executed in various 
‘The student should try to remember 
Sst effective way. In the following 
@, of a type which is frequently met 
mn different strings and in any of 
| positions, the following fingering 
most effective : 
Ex.1 ie 


lacing the fourth finger on the third 
passage (A) and sliding with 
finger to the harmonic (D) we 
fy pleasing portamento, and the 
; played in a perfectly clean, ac- 


ther hand, in the fingering given 


stand and to cause to be un- 
is the aim to which the per- 
must aspire,” says Leopold 
hapter on “Style” in his ad- 
“Violin Playing as I Teach 


music, as in other arts,” Auer 
the mode or method of pre- 
t in question in a distinctive 
ly appropriate way. The 
used freely in discussing 
and music, and it is often 
. The old Romans used a 
rument of wood, metal or 
grave their thoughts on wax. 

ey spoke of ‘turning the 
t to imply that they had 
they had written with the 
> stilus by erasing with the 


violinist ‘turns the stilus’ 
blunt, judicious self-criti- 


| By RoBerT BRAINE 


we have a slide of the second finger 
from F sharp to A. Then we have an 
extension of the fourth finger to the D 
(harmonic). Now extensions are always 
more or less certain, except for expert 
players, and the average student usually 
fails to make his harmonic clear in a pas- 
sage of this type, if this fingering is used, 
because he does not extend his fourth finger 
to exactly the proper place on the string 
to make the harmonic. Passages of this 
kind are often found incorrectly fingered 
in violin methods, studies and pieces, and 
the student should be careful to make the 
necessary corrections. 


Ghe Roman “Stilus” 


By S. ALLAN GRAUSTARK 


cism and correction to his playing; when 
he realizes that it can be improved and 
acts upon his conviction. In the eld days, 
one who used a stilus wrote in a different 
and individual manner, and his writing 
gave as clear an indication of his temper- 
ament and character as the playing of the 
violinist expresses his own individuality 
from his every interpretation of a musical 
work to the way in which he picks up his 
instrument, or lets his fingers fall upon 
the strings. 

“Just as you, could see the Roman 
scribe’s character revealed by the lines 
drawn with his séilus in wax, so the tem- 
perament, the distinctive features which 
make up the musical character of the 
violinist, are disclosed by his musical stilus, 
the bow, as he draws it across the strings. 
This is the essential meaning, then, of 
Buffon’s phrase, ‘Style is the man,’ when 
it is applied to music.” 


end of the seventeenth century the discovery and application 
ipering’ of the scale, or how to divide the octave into twelve equal 
» meant a long step forward in the development of instrumental 
ntly, of orchestral music.’—THE VIOLINIST. 
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Why artists choose... 


Concert Master strings 


Cuosen for perfection in accuracy, tone and 
strength—the three essentials demanded by 
the maestro. 

1. Accuracy—So accurate are Concert Master 
strings that there is never a variation, from 
end to end, of more than 1-6 the thickness of 
a human hair! 

2. Tone—Such precision has ,been attained 
that the Concert Master -registers perfectly 
in fifths. 

3. Strength—The vast supply of fresh sheep- 
gut that Armour and Company commands is 
your guarantee of strength and durability for 
an uninterrupted concert performance! 


Fritz Kreisler, Jascha Heifetz, Pietro Aria, 
Rudolph Mangold, Otto Meyer and many 
other prominent artists use and approve the 
Concert Master. Nothing more could be 
said in its favor! Try a set on your own violin. 
Send for the unusual brochure, “30 Prominent 
Violinists Write a Book’”—it’s free. All 
dealers have Concert Master strings, or can 
get them for you. Armour and Company, 
Dept. E-103, Chicago, Illinois. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations 
associated with the N.B. C. Eastern Standard Time 9.3010 P. M. 
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A Set of Extra 


Quality 
Violin c 
Strings 


The strings and regular 
prices are: 
“‘Wondertone” SteelE $ .10 
No. 72 ““Hakkert” A 30 
No. 15% Aluminum D Fee 
No. 85 Silver G 
Total regular value $2.25" 
—toyou ..... $.98 
A special offer merely to get 
acquainted with moreviolinists. 
If after trying the strings, they 
do not give you complete satis- 
faction, return them any time 
within 30 days, no matter what 
their condition, and we’ll re- 
fund your money. 
Only one set to a customer. 


New Catalog 


of Violins, Violas, Cellos, Etc. 
Sent on Request 


Whether ornot you send for the 
strings, we will send you free of 
charge without obligation, our 
new 96 page violi1 catalog. 

This catalog describes careful! y 
selected lines of violins and all accessories fully 
graded for the use of the student, teacher and con- 
certartist. Pricesdirect by mail. The well-known 
Lewis qualities only. On request also:—a list 
of genuine old violins—a wonderful collection. 


Wm. Lewis & Son 


String manufacturers, makers and importers of 
violins and accessories, established since 1886 
Dept. 1813 207South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
P. S.—If you are a music teacher 
enclose your professional card. 


_ Deep, Mellow, Soulful 


We are makers of high-grade violins, 


instruments of the finest tonal quality, 
appreciated by the greatest artists. Easy 
terms, if desired. Get details today. Ex- 
pert repairing and restoring of old 
violins. GUSTAV V. HENNING 
302 University Bldg,, Seattle, Wash. 


ph GEMUNDER & 50N5 
my VIOLINS ESN Re 
Makers of World Renowned. 
**Gemunder Art’’ Violins. 
Send for Free Catalogs. 
119 West 42nd Street, New York 


America’s Famous Violin House. 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 

Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, and 
where you can instantly 
nd it. 


6 Lawrence St. 
ie New York 


Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Me pole and Player 
Piano. Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


ENGRAVERS «LIT HOGRAPHERS 
PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


WE PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 
ESTABLISHED Ia7%@ REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


THE OTTO & SON COwnc 
CINCINNATI OHIO 


you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE, It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life, 
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WILLIAM H.SHERWOOD 


GAIN, the Sherwood Music School prepares to be host to 
the ambitious students and teachers who seek rapid ad- 
vancement and renewed inspiration in its annual Summer 

Sessions. An adequate impression of the diverse offerings, designed 
to serve varied interests, can be gained only from the Summer 
Session Catalog. Write for your copy today! Mention of some 
outstanding Summer Session features follows: 


Private Instruction 
In Piano; Voice; Violin; Church, 
Concert, Theater and Radio Organ; 
Dramatic Art; Dancing; Cello; 
Wind Instruments; Theory; Compo- 
sition; Languages. Faculty of 150. 


Special Classes 
Piano Master Class, conducted by 
Sidney Silber. Violin Master Class, 
conducted by P. Marinus Paulsen. 
Vocal Technic and Repertoire Class, 
conducted by Else Harthan Arendt. 
Opera Class, conducted by Irene 
Pavloska, prima donna mezzo-so- 
prano of Chicago Civic Opera. Other 
classes in Piano Normal and Teach- 
ing Repertoire; Harmony; Orchestra 
Conducting; Accompanying; History 
and Appreciation of Music; Stage 
Deportment; Choral Conducting and 
Church Music; Sight-Singing and 
Ear-Training; Ensemble Playing; 
Personal Development. 


Class Piano 
Teacher-training course in Class 
Method of Teaching Piano—with 
Certificate. 


Publie School Musie 


Department headed by leading super- 
visors in Chicago Public Schools. 
Special classes for supervisors. Under- 
graduate courses leading to Certifi- 
cate. 

Band Conducting 
Four-weeks course, eighty hours of 
instruction in all phases of Band 

Conducting, given by Victor Jean 
Grabel, famous band conductor 
and composer. 


Scholarships 
Series of Summer Session full and 
partial scholarships awarded on com- 
petitive basis. 


Certificates, Degrees 
Summer Session courses lead to 
Teachers’ Normal Certificates; and 
are credited toward Diplomas, and 
Bachelor’s and Master’s Degrees. 


Coneerts, Opera 
Six recitals by members of faculty, 
admission free to Summer Session 
students. Symphony concerts and 
grand opera at Ravinia Park. 


Finaneial Aid 


Talented students who wish to be- 
gin courses lasting continuously over 
two or more years, may teach in the 
Chicago Neighborhood Branches of 
the School to help defray expenses. 
Summer Session courses are provided 
which help applicants to qualify for 
such teaching. 


Affiliation 
Established piano teachers who 
familiarize themselves with the new 
Printed Text used as the basis of 
instruction in all Branches of the 
Sherwood Music School, may repre- 
sent the School as Affiliated Teachers 
in their communities; their students 
enjoying the privilege of working 
under them locally for Teachers’ 
Certificates and Diplomas issued by 
School. 

Dormitory 
Living accommodations available 
at moderate rates in Sherwood 
Dormitory. 


YOUR REQUEST fora 
Summer Session Catalog will 
receive prompt attention! 


Sherwood (Dusic School 


{Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherwood} 


FINE: ARTS BUILDING 
410 So. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS me 


VIOLIN. QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


By Rosert BRaAINE 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full nam 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published 


Millions of “Strads.” 

R. E. McK.—It would take a page or two 
of Tur Lrvpn to give you a list of all the 
names of the most prominent violin makers 
in history. There is a work, “Practical His- 
tory of the Violin,” by H. Bauer, which con- 
tains such a list, with descriptions of the* 
violins of the leading makers, as well as other 
works of similar character. You can order 
such a book through your music dealer. 2. 
The leading makers pasted within their vio- 
lins labels with their names, the city where 
the violins were made and the date. Many 
makers and manufacturers of violins put 
counterfeit labels of the masters inside their 
violins. There are, for tmstance, millions 
of so-called Stradivarius violins in existence, 
all duly ticketed with the name of that mas- 
ter. I cannot give you any short simple rules 
by which you can distinguish the genuine 
from the imitation. You cannot learn this 
from magazine articles and books. You would 
have to have years of experience to qualify 
as a violin expert. A novice could, of course, 
soon learn to distinguish cheaply-made, com- 
paratively new imitation violins from genuine 
old opes made by the old masters, but in the 
ease of a really skillful imitation by an emi- 
nent violin maker, it requires much knowl- 
edge and wide experience to detect the imita- 
tion. 2. The most famous of violin makers 
were Stradivarius, Guarnerius, the Amati 
family, Maggini, Bergonzi, Stainer and 
Guadagnini. But there are hundreds of éthers 
more or less famous. 


Choosing a Violin. 


V. ©. H.—I am not familiar enough with 
the violins you name to express an opinion 
of them. The maker’s name does not appear 
among the famous violin makers, in works 
devoted to this subject. 2. For $250 you can 
get (if you know where to go to get it) an 
old violin of very fair quality, by one of the 
more obscure makers. Also, you can have 
an expert judge of violins pick it out for you. 
If you have only a limited knowledge of vio- 
lins, it would not be safe for vou to select 
one for yourself, as not all old violins are 
good, by any means. Violins of this class 
are usually by old German and French makers. 


“Prison” Violins. 

V. A.—Any large music or violin dealer 
ean furnish soft rubber chin-rests. You will 
find addresses of such firms in the musical 
papers. 2. Not knowing just what violin the 
artist played when you heard him, I can tell 
you nothing about the instrument. 3. By a 
“prison” yiolin maybe you mean the ‘Prison 
Josephs,’ supposed to have been made by 
Joseph Guiarnerius, one of the greatest violin 
makers of all time. Heinrich Bauer, a lead- 
ing violin authority, says of these violins: 
“The so-called ‘Prison Josephs,’ that is, the 
Violins which he is supposed to have made 
during a long period of imprisonment, are 
the invention of some dealers or poor makers 
who tried to sell their imitations, furnished 
with a Joseph Guarnerius label, for a high 
price. The story that this maker died in 
prison was founded on the circumstances of 
another person, Giacomo Guarnerius, really 
dying in prison.” 

From the fact that the concert violinist 
whom your friend heard over the radio plays 
only on the finest genuine Cremona instru- 
ments, I should judge that the yarn your 
friend heard about the “prison” violin was 
the work of some imaginative radio an- 
nouncer. 


Just Labels, 


Rk. B.—It is quite impossible to judge of 
the value of a violin on the strengtly of the 
label. The violin must be actually seen and 
carefully examined. Most of these labels in 
old violins are counterfeit. You can buy a 
violin for $5 wholesale, containing the name 
of Stradivarius, the world’s greatest violin 
maker. You will have to send your violin 
for examination to an expert judge of violins. 


Violin Study Without a Teacher. 


Mrs. G. 1i.—tLiving in the country, without 
a teacher and without any opportunity of 
Seeing and hearing good violinists, I fear it 
will be difficult for you to make much head- 
way in learning to play the violin. As there 
is a violin teacher twenty-five miles from your 
home, cunnot you arrange to take a few les- 
sons at the start, even if you cannot continue 
regularly? Maybe you could arrange to go 
fortnightly or once a month, It is extremely 
important, at the very start, to learn the posi- 
tion for holding the violin and bow. As you 
haye had two years’ instruction on the piano, 
that would help, and with even a few lessons 
on the violin you could do a great deal by 
yourself, I do not consider it possible to 
learn to play the violin correctly and in an 
artistic manner without a good teacher, but 
being so passionately fond of music as you say, 
you could get a great deal of enjoyment out of 
trying to learn by yourself. 2. Get a copy 
of Wohlfahrt’s “Easiest Elementary Method 
for the Violin,’ Op. 38 (Presser Edition), for 
the start. 3. Hither of the correspondence 
schools you name is good, Or you could buy 
instruction books and try to learn by yourself. 
Probably the correspondence school would be 
better in your case, as you would have the 
privilege of writing questions and having 
them answered by the school, 


Ficker Violin. 

Cc. G—I find the following, conce 
Ficker violins, in one of the most 
works on violin makers, under tif 
ing of German (Markneukirchen) jf 
“Kicker, Johann Gottlob, Markne 
1744-1832.” I cannot find any ext 
tails concerning this maker in any ¢ le 
thorities. He used printed labels | i 
his violins, although it is possible 
branded some of them with his in} 
you describe. You will find a facsim @ 
of his: printed labels in the “Praei 7 
tory of the Violin,” by H. Bauer (Ke 
2. It is quite true that “canned” nj 
the “talkies” have displaced many 
musicians all over the world. Whe § 
condition will be permanent or ne 
man’s guess. In scme of the large 
most popular cinema houses still re 
orchestras, and many people believe 
public will become so tired of the 
and roughness of the “talkie” m 
managers will put back their oreh 
most everywhere. “Canned” musik 
only a passing fad which will die ou 


Cleaning a Violin, | 
A. VonE.—To use a Hibernicism, | 
way to clean a violin is not to get 
If you will only wipe the rosin off |} 
with a silk handkerchief before yi \§ 
in your case, the rosin will not a¢ H 
and you will never need to clean ij 
a cleaning mixture. If you have a |i 
which the rosin has become badly } 
might be well to take it for clean |} 
experienced repairer. Or if you wi? 
the work yourself, you can get harm) }) 
ing mixtures at any musie store. ] 
caretul to dust the rosin off daily i 
not be necessary to have the violi |} 
in several years. Some people ue 
their violins cleaned. 


French Violin. 

N. S.—Your violin was evidently 
France, but I cannot find the nar 
maker in any list of well-kKnow) 
The violin may be a good one for al 


a 
eee 


a= 


I cannot say, without seeing it, wl | 
Nurnberger bow is genuine or imit 
I doubt if the initials D. R. G. Va 


bow-screw have any reference to t @ 
of the bow. They might refer to >> 
of which the screw is made or if 
be the initials of the maker of the 3 N 
Marking Music. 

J. M.—As you are a comparatiy, 
on the violin, it is not possible te lp 
a few rules by which you would kno if 
ing a composition in which the boy & 
marked with separate bows, when ft |) 
notes and how many notes to slur it }) 
for this would imply a knowledge af @ 
of the theory of music, and of viol Hh 
You would have to be an experience |) 
to mark the musie correetly. Your 
is to play only music which is 
marked. By playing good editions a 
you will gradually learn how to nF) 
with comparative correctness. 


Left-Handed. ; 
G. W.—Sometimes a naturally 1 


person can learn to play the vio) )) 
right-handed manner and sometime; 
earlier the pupil starts the more 
the experiment is likely to prove. 18 
for the pupil to play right-handed, j 
and you took the proper course in } ® 
attempt to play right-handed. W& 
found that the pupil finds it absolul 
sible to play except in the left-ha) § 
ner, there is nothing to do but f 
the order of the strings and chang ? 

tion of the bass bar to the righ 1 
sound-post to the left. There is a > 
troversy among authorities as to V! 

not it is better for a left-handed © 
try to learn to use the right hang @ 
of the ordinary tasks which seem } 

accomplishment with the left hand. 
have been written on the subject, pi 
There are many conflicting theories — 


Beginner’s Progress. 

R. I’.—In the case of so young a J 
wise to have him do a great de 
mentary work and not advance 
rapidly. You might follow che tr? 
the Hohman method by the “Ha? 
mentary Method for Violin,” Op. 38 
fahrt. It may not be necessary t 
the very beginning of this book, a 
Hohman work, the first part is very ? 
will find much good material in it, 
ean use, however. Be sure to play 
violin part with the pupil. Foll 
Wohlfahrt vou might have him ta 
first book of the Kayser Studies, O/ 


Selling Through Dealers, 

Mrs. W. BE. C.—There is hardly 
one chance in a million that your 
genuine Stradivarius. It is not m& 
try and sell it for a large price, sii)" 
will buy it unless you have a certit] 
a reliable expert, certifying that it j 
and in good state of preservation. 
be difficult for you, yourself, to 
tomer for the violin, even if genuine § 
be better to put it in the hands of aM 
firm of violin dealers to be sold f 
commission, 


PUDE 


i 


i 
wn throughout the scenes of pro- 
waiety simply as The Cowntess. 
nize at once some old friends of 
er’: Doctor Bartolo,?° the for- 
ian of Rosina; Don Basilio, the 
‘and unctuous singing-master ; 
Figaro of perennial jollity, satire 
To the personnel, Susanna.*t 
he Countess, and Cherubino,?2 
orm young page, are sprightly 


ir nuptial day, and Susanna and 
| the half-furnished apartment as- 
) the Count, are planning addi- 
Miorts. Count Almaviva, of the 
insatiable heart, is scheming the 
this wedding; while Afarcellina,?” 
aperon of the erstwhile Rosina, 
in love with Figaro, vigorously 
Mis chicanery. Now Figaro, in a 
jerous hour, has given a written 
is rich and elderly spinster 


Wi marry her upon a certain day, 
ie) he has been furnished rather 
& from her exchequer. Unfor- 


this certain.day hap- 
as that on which he 
Susanna. So Mar- 


py /igaro, 


e the same 
led to marry 
who still owes Figaro 

robbed him of his 


( 
q 
ifor having 
to obstruct the approaching 
fo 


Bartolo, 


. Bartolo has also a more potent 

r, if he can foist Marcellina 
Ma: he will himself be rid of the 
jady who has a slightly question- 
a upon him as the mother of his 
ys past, a child which was so un- 
)as to be conveniently kidnapped 


« 


f IV 
tol vs Aria, ‘“‘La Vendetta’’2+4 
ce I'll Have). 
V 


these opening scenes would be 
1, if not “sordidly fantastic,” 

t that some of the loveliest, live- 
OS scintillating passages ever 
musical genius illuminate and 
e “the earth earthy,” till on 
in performance one is no 
as of the realistic substance 
ut is transported as by magic 
mal plane where the most 
and the most flimsy 
mts and coincidences are 
ted and enjoyed. 

of this unsavory mess 
f Susanna, with the amo- 
) in her wake. As Susanna 
i¢ Page’s attentions he bursts 
aria. 


1 to Susanna, “Speak of 
s scarcely died on his lips 
mt is heard without, and, on 

locked, he irately demands 
erubino, distraught with 
a great armchair. The 
‘to offer a dowry” to the 
reely more than begun 
ons when the voice of 
. When the Count under- 
id the same accommodat- 
lides around its op- 
its spacious recesses 


the Count from hid- 
ing how he had dis- 
with Barbarina26 


he WWarriage of Figaro 


(Continued from page 176) 


he lifts the dress from the chair and dis- 
closes Cherubino. Vexed with the Page's 
having overheard his advances to Susanna, 
the Count orders the luckless and cha- 
grined Cherubino to join his own regiment 
at Seville at which Figaro breaks into the 
taunting and rollicking Non piu andrai 
(Now no more, butterfly, you will go), a 
buffa aria?" unsurpassed, if equalled, in 
the realms of opera, for both musical 
charm and theatrical raillery. 


VIII 
Figaro’s Aria—“Non Piu Andrai.” 


IX 
Act II 
The scene is a magnificent Chamber of 
the Countess. Her grief at the Count’s 
duplicity she pours out in the dolorous 
strains of Porgi amor. 


x 
The Countess’ Aria—‘Porgi Amor’’2S 
(Aid, O Love). 
XI 


Susanna and Figaro enter in succession, 
to offer a plan to trap the Count. When 
Figaro is gone, Cherubino comes and, to 
the twitting of the ladies, responds with 
l’ot che sapete, one of the choicest strains 
of melody ever penned. 


XII 


Cherubino’s Aria—‘‘Voi Che  Sa- 
pete’29 (Thou Who Knowest What Is 
Love). 


XIII 


The Countess and Susanna have begun 
to disguise Cherubino in Susanna’s trap- 
pings when the Count is heard outside 
clamoring for admittance. The Page is 
hastened into an adjoining room, Susanna 
hurries out with his mantle on her arm, 
and there follows a spirited scene between 
the Count and his wife. A chair is heard 
to fall in the room occupied by Cherubino, 
for which the Count asks an explanation, 
and in her confusion the Countess has 
scarcely more than said that Susauna is in 
that room when she appears from another 
doorway and listens to the Count and 
Countess as they disappear whence the 
Count seeks a crowbar. Cherubino enters 
and, against the protests of Susanna, leaps 
from the window, and Susanna enters an 
adjoining cabinet as the Count returns 
with the crowbar. When the Count forces 
the door, instead of Cherubino, Stwsainna 
comes forth with wounded gravity. Before 
the ladies have explained satisfactorily 
Figaro enters only to be upbraided by the 
Count for having sent a letter by Basilio 
appointing a rendezvous®? with the Count- 
ess, which is still somewhat hazily ex- 
plained when Marcellina, Basilio and Bar- 
tolo enter to press the Count to pass judg- 
ment on this worthy lady’s claim, as the 
curtain falls on the act. 


XIV 
Act III 


The scene is an Apartment of the Count. 

Susanna is trying to placate the master 
of the house who would leave but hesitates 
at the rear of the room when Figaro en- 
ters and is heard to say to Susanna, 
“Know the cause is victorious.” Which, 
as the lovers run away, brings back the 
jealous Count for an angry scena*! which 
closes with his famous aria, Vedro mentr’ 
io sospiro®=. (I will see, whilst I sigh). 


XV 


The “Count’s’” Aria—“‘Vedro Mentr’ 
io Sospiro.”’ 


(Continued on Reece 21) 
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SUMMER 


MASTER SCHOOL 


June 26th to August 6th, 1930 (44th Season) 


JoseF LHEVINNE 


World Renowned Piano Virtuoso. Repertoire Teachers’ 
Classes. Auditor Classes. 


HENIOT LEVY 
SILVIO SCIONTI 
KURT WANIECK 


Brilliant pianists and eminent instructors. 
Repertory and Teachers’ Classes. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


Distinguished vocal instructor and critic. 
Repertory and Teachers’ Classes. 


EDOARDO SACERDOTE 


Noted teacher of voice and opera classes. 


JACQUES GORDON 


Famous violin virtuoso and Concert Master Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


HERBERT BUTLER 


Eminent teacher of the violin. 


Faculty of One Hundred Thirty Artist Teachers 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
O. E. Robinson, Director 
Accredited courses leading to Certificates, Diploma and 
Bachelor of Music Degree. Our graduates occuping positions 
in most States of the Union. 


NORMAL—CHILDREN’S MUSICAL TRAINING 
Direction Louise Robyn 
Intensive Normal Courses illustrating Miss Robyn’s methods 
of piano instruction as applied to children from ages of five 
to fourteen years. 


DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION 


Courses leading to Diplomas and Degrees. 


Classes in expres- 
sion, acting, stage technic, diction, pantomime, moving 


picture work, etc. 


CLASS PIANO METHODS 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS—OXFORD COURSE 
Direction Gail Martin Haake 
Special normal training in courses as used in the public 
schools of Chicago, New York, Cleveland and many other 
cities. 


make-up, 


Superior Dormitory Accommodations. Rates of Tuition Moderate 
will be given for summer courses taken toward Certificates, Di- 


CREDIT plomas, Degrees—granted by authority of the State of Illinois. 


Summer Session prospectus, regular catalog and Public School Music 
circular mailed free on application. For detailed information address 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


.571 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers 
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JUNE 23 TO AUG 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWS' 


INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN TEACHER OF Si 


( PERCY GRAINGER 


iit WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST 


| RICHARD HAGEMAN ALEXANDER RAAB EDWARD (| 


i NOTED COACH AND ACCOMPANIST EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST (Mar. 1 to Sept. 1) RENOWNED AMER! } 


fl] ESTELLE LIEBLING ISAAC VAN GROVE C| 


iy DISTINGUISHED TEACHER OF SINGERS NOTED OPERA COACH AND DIRECTOR NATIO] 
i Only Members of the Faculty Teaching This Summer Are Listed on This Page (Arranged Alphabetically) 
i PIANO VOICE VOCA 
Hy Vera Kaplun-Aronson Carrie D. Keil Lyman Ackley A Julia LeVine Blanche : 
Maurice Aronson Dorothy Kendrick Aurelia Arimondi Estelle Liebling i 
Willa Bee Atkinson Max Kramm Arch Bailey Albert Lukken 
Viola Cole-Audet Grace Levinson Blanche Barbot Helen R. Marshall . CHURCI t 
Lawrence Haste Stanley Levey Frances Hovey Bergh Pauline Castleman Morris 
Elsie Barge Galéne Paveland Gordon Campbell Jessie Waters Northrop Charleall 
John J. Blackmore Louise McCoy Ella Cave Ralph Page C. Gorda 
Moissaye Boguslawski Louise MacDowell Faye Crowell Lillian H, Polley : 
Lillian Boguslawski Mollie Margolies L. N. Dailey Frantz Proschowski é 
Frances Bohannon Marian Douglas Martin Myrtle Dunn Francesca Proschowski MOVI b 
Mary Rives Brown Della Tully Matthews Beatrice Dyke Graham Reed 
J Mrs. C. M. Robertson { 


wit 
ra! 


building. 


CH 


Gordon Campbell 
Julia Lois Caruthers 
Mabelle L. Case 
Anna Ring Clauson 
Edward Collins 
Kenneth Cummings 
Clara T. Dailey 
Marjorie Dwyer 
Evalie Martin Fisher 
Loretta Ford 
Frances Frothingham 
Helen Gannon 

Ruby Ginsburg 


Perey Grainger Mrs. L. I. Taylor VIOLIN Maurice 
Helen Greenebaum Gertrude Towbin Cora Cook Ellis Levy 
Alice Hackett Mary Voorhees Lois Dyson Christian Lyngby 


Charles D. Hahn 


Myrtle Hahn Jane Waterman Max Fischel Rudolph Reiners TION, € 
Eudora B. Harbers C. Gordon Wedertz Margaret Fried Harry H. Ryan ORCI 
Jewell Harned Merle McCarty West Maurice Goldblatt Leon Sametini CANO) 


Frederick Harwood 


Mabel Wrede Hunter Stephen B. Williams Guy Hartle Editha Todd Gustav I 
Sarah Isaacs Giula Williams Ray Huntington Mary Towbin Laura D, 
Herbert Johnson Gertrude Williamson Victor H. Jindra Anah Webb Dr. Wesl 
Florence Booco Johnson Esther Mills Wood Ruth Keppel Michel Wilkomirski Jane Wa 
Myra Seifert Johnson Victor Kuzdo Jacob Wolf Franklin 


Laura Neel 

Mrs. Hal Holt Peel 
Lillian Powers 
Eugen Putnam 
Alexander Raab 
Bess Resseguie 
André Skalski 
Estella A. Striplin 
Adelaide Sanford 
Gaylord Sanford 
Clara Siegel 
Walter David Smith 
Rose Sorkin 


Annette Walsh 


Elisabeth J. Wiley 


Early reservation necessary. 


FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPT. 15 


ICAGO 


Ernest Edwards 
Robert Everhart 
Willis Fleetwood 
Mrs. Willis Fleetwood 
Effie Cline Fones 

L. D. Frey 

Rose Lutiger Gannon 
Maude Gutzmer 
Alice Hackett 
Richard Hageman 
Mabel Sharp Herdien 
Elsie Kincheloe 


Mrs. John L. Eckel 


Nan Gordon-Hood 


60 EAST VAN BUREN STREET (s8itte2 


MUSICAL 
COLLEGE BUILDING 


Camille Robinette 
Clark E. Snell 
Ellis E. Snyder 
Estella A. Striplin 
George Stump 
George Sutton 
Mary W. Titus 
Isaac Van Grove 
Carl J. Waterman 
Vernon Williams 
Wm. James Work 


John McKenzie 


L. Dean Sands 


STUDENT See SELF-HELP OPPORTU! 


Artistic and comfortable accommodations for men and women in college 


Rade self-help opportunities such as radio, movyie-thea 
Piano funished free with each room. : 7 


orchestra, accompanying and part time positions are ay 
Chicago. Placement Bureau. in 


Mt 


) CHICAGO, ILL. 


Charles } 
Helen Gif 


Ennio Bi | 
Goldie G 


HARMO. 
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1930 (SIX WEEKS | 


SAMETINI HERMAN DEVRIES FATHER FINN 4 


GINIST AND TEACHER MASTER OPERA COACH AND VOCAL INSTRUCTOR NOTED AUTHORITY ON LITURGICAL MUSIC Ra 


ANDRE SKALSKI y 


MOISSAYE BOGUSLA WSKI 


FAMOUS RUSSIAN PIANIST 


"eX 
RISH 
nbn th 


ot 


UNTERPRETATION 
(LASSES 

iivski 
van 


Repertoire, Action) 


MAX .FISCHEL 


WELL KNOWN TEACHER OF TEACHERS 


ACCOMPANYING CLASSES (Voice, Violin, Opera) 
Richard Hageman 


LITURGICAL MUSIC COURSE 
CHORAL TECHNIQUE 
Father W. J. Finn 
ORCHESTRAL AND OPERATIC CONDUCTING 
André Skalski 
HISTORY OF MUSIC 
Wesley La Violette 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 
BATON AND CHORAL CONDUCTING 
W. Otto Miessner 
Hobart Sommers 
MOVIE-TONE COURSE 


VOCAL COURSE FOR SUPERVISORS 
Frantz Proschowski 
SCHOOL BANDMASTERS’ COURSE 
BAND INSTRUMENT CLASSES 
TECHNIQUE OF THE BATON 
CONDUCTING 
ENSEMBLE AND BAND ORGANIZATION 
Captain A. R. Gish 
J. C. McCanles 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION 
Mabel L. Howatt 
Walton Pyre 
Helen Striblin Pyre 
David W. Gavin 


DANCING (Toe, Ballet, Clog, Buck, Eccentric, Interpre- 


tative) 
Cecille Jean Barnett 
CONGERT, LYCEUM, CHAUTAUQUA 
Mabel L. Howatt 


FAMOUS POLISH PIANIST AND CONDUCTOR 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


CLASS PIANO AND PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 


Anne Bryan 


RADIO BROADCASTING COURSE 
Arch Bailey 

SOLFEGGIO 

EAR TRAINING 
Franklin Madsen 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 
Margaret Streeter 


SCHOOL ORCHESTRA LEADERS’ COURSE 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENT CLASSES 
ORCHESTRA CONDUCTING 
ORCHESTRA ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT 
Oscar W. Anderson 
Harry H. Ryan 


ENSEMBLE, TWO-PIANO MUSIC, 
STRING, CHAMBER MUSIC 
Percy Grainger 
André Skalski 
Michel Wilkomirski 
STRING ENSEMBLE 
Max Fischel 
CLARINET, SAXOPHONE 
Manuel V. Santos 
HARP 
Clara Thurston 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
Hubert Schmit 
Captain Steubel 
Amedeo Nobili 


ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 
Dr. Eston V. Tubbs 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—Leon Sametini, Director 


All orchestra instruments not named above are taught by members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


CHELOR and MASTER DEGREES 


ae 5 , : 
oF elor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor of Oratory, Master of Oratory, and Teaching Certificates are 


each summer session upon professionals, who have the required knowledge, fulfill required_number of Summer’s study to meet 
residence requirements, and pass satisfactory examinations. Full details in Summer Catalog. 


COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


OLLEGF. 


Established 1867 CARL D. KINSEY, President 
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Ohe Clebeland [nstitute of (Lusi 


29th Year 


(incinnati 


JUNE: 28 ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION AUGUST One of America’s Finest Instita 
oTsemMa OL of Private lessons and class work in all departments Master classes in Piano, Violin, Voice and Cello Devoted to Education in Mu 
Public School Music Daily Opera and Repertory Classes Regular Faculty Fully accredited courses leadin, 


Affiliated + 
with the University Usic 


of Cincinnati 


CERTIFICATES, DIPL 
and DEGREESm | 


By Authority of the State of Mi t 
Training in the following d 
Piano. Voice, Vict, i ' 


Marcel Salzinger, Arthur Loesser, Herman Rosen, Victor de Gomez, Herbert Elwell. 
Write for Catalogue giving courses, fees and dormitory rates. 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director 
2827 Euclid Avenue : 


INCORPORATED 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Normal Training, 

Chorus Singing, Correlated A 

ae Sn a Orcheetias 2 
ecompanying, Conductin .4 

Wood Wind Instruments. Soe - 

sion, English and Psychology. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL ! 
Box E, 508 S. Wabash Ave., 


Institutional Member of the Nati |) 
Association of Schools of Musi \~ 


eu Lae | a: Practical Education for Culture or Career 
ENDORSED BY OVER MUSIC AND DRAMA 

yl i coal eae ri gui Full Courses Lead to DEGREE, DIPLOMA, CERTIFICATE 
Piano, Violin, Voice, every solo and en- PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (Accredited) 


semble instrument, full symphony orchestra, : age “5 or : 2 
opera, Eilranchesiof hee Wes Art, Affiliated with Universiiy of Cleciona ee ads Chee Meh) Reece Assn. Schools of Music 
: i Public School Music E ae! ; Me ¥ : 
oe, Dancing, Pu is Address all communications to COLLEGE OF MUSIC, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
accredite 
All credits apply towards certification diplomas and 


degrees. Faculty composed of outstanding and inter- 5 

nationally known artists. Ten acre wooded campus. DANA S MI IS TC 4 INS : ‘I } ‘T i E 

All dormitories and other buildings owned and conducted 

by the Conservatory. 1 an h C he Dalek, Pl D d. 

“Member of the National Association of Schools of Music” Professional an eachers Courses on the Daily Lesson Flan. egrees grante 

BERTHA BAUR, President and Director Departments in Piano, Voice, String and Wind Instruments 
BURNET C. TUTHILL, General Manager Supports its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily rehearsals. 


For catalogue and information Catalogue on application to Lyn: D Pres., W ke 
address: REGISTRAR, Dept. E., Highland and Burnet S 121) ynn B. Dana, e arren, Ohio, Desk 


Avenues and Oak St., Cincinnati. Ohio 


COSMOPOL 
se’ 6 MUSI 


SHIRLEY GANDEL 1 —Preg| | is 
Studea may enter any a 


Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ 
Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Composition, Violoncello, ‘Orches! lie 
Public School Music, Dramatic Art, ete, | > 

Many Free Advantages and Schol 


For particulars address—Kdw in L. Ste 
COSMOFOLITAN SCH 


> 


So iD 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC B RE | AU ATLANTA 
All branches, advanced study. 40 specialis teache 
Courses leadto Mus.B. degrees. Cultural and Aoolal ‘life CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
of Ober a conere. Pens School coms os equivalent § ; ee none Deere pouibeleca tony gy iti modern wie GEORG LINDNER, Director 
required. Fall Semester open now atalog. ege dormitory advantagesforwomen. Noted artist teach- Cc f PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN ORGAN 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC OBERLIN, 0H ers. All branches with state authorized degree. Training ourses in , 7 ‘ , 
10 J] for teaching and the concert stage. Opera. Public School PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, NORMAL TRAIN- 
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SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Coeducational... Fully accredited. 39th Yr... 
AJl branches of music. 3 Yr. Public School Music 
course. 8 acre campus on Chicago’s North side. 


) PE ABODY CONSERVATORY | =:zuzze= cabaret 
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Our own dormitories . .. Athletics. Expenses low. 
Write for free bulletin and book of views. “ D OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
School of Music North Park College - —— = 
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BE U be, President Vice-Presideni | 


SUMMER SCHOOL | 
JUNE 25 to JULY 30 [°'3333") 


Faculty of Renowned Instructors | 


PIANO SCHOOL MUSIC DRAMATIC ART 4 
VOICE CLASS PIANO EXPRESSION . 
VIOLIN ORCHESTRA | _ STAGE CRAFT 
OPERA _ CONDUCTING “PLAY PRODUCING 
THEORY CHORAL LITERATURE > LANGUAGES ~— 
ORGAN LITURGICAL MUSIC DANCING 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION and NORMAL COURSES 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
CREDITS LEADING TO DEGREES 


AUDITION CLASSES — MASTER REPERTOIRE CLASSES — RECITAI 5 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS 


DORMITORIES Write For Summer Catalog | 


BUSH CONSERVATORY IS AN INSTITUTIONAL MEMBER 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF MUSIC 839 N. DEARBORN STREET, CHI ; 


i Special cultural and professional advan- 

| tages. Fine Residential Halls. Unequaled 
| Faculty. 

The demand for qualified supervisors 

and teachers of Public School Music ex- 


ceeds the supply. Placement and Contin- 

} vation Service for all students. 
Two, Three and Four Year Courses. 
Four-year Course leads to Mus. B. Degree. 
§ Vocal and Instrumental Courses. Summer 
Sessions. Accredited in N. Y., Pa. and 
other states. Summer Sessions begin June 
| 2nd and June 30th. Catalog. 


Albert Edmund Brown, Dean 


} ITHACA INSTITUTION 
OF 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
a! MUSIC 


301 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


CA (CONSERVATORY 


of 
anches of musie taught. MUSIC 
Westminster Choir 


$ 

Master Courses with world-famous 
nall departments Degrees. Seven- 
ulldings, inciuding Dormitories, Audi- 
forium, Gymnasium. Studio and Adminis- 
tration Building. Year Book sent on request. 
SUMMER SESSION 

JUNE 23rd, 1930 


No. 1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca. N. Y. 


Williamson, Mus.D., Dean 
th N. Y. State Board of 


; : ; Bee i. 
/lege of Fine Arts 
Syracuse University 


Harold L. Butler, Dean 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


ART, ARCHITECTURE 
a 


42 INSTRUCTORS 
Four-year Courses in 
Organ, Violin, Com- 
Public Schoo! Music 
. to the Bachelor’s Degree 


tages for the study of music. 
nay enter at any time. Dormi- 
pra pianos reserved for women 
s. Five pipe organs. 
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MILITARY 
A BAND SCHOOL 


Military Band School. 
Community, School and Pro 


renown; Conducting and Band 
nd Rehearsals under Dean 


TION, MUSICAL COMEDY? 
'G PICTURES, Art of SING- 
G ective Courses for Stage, Teach- 
Directing and Personal Develop- 
( ‘ances while learning) in 
rt Theatre Stress Artistry 
ements (Diplomas). Pupils: 
y Pickford, Lee Tracy, Dolly Sisters, 
Painter, Laurette Taylor, Clai- 
oster, Alice Joyce. 

. IRVING, Sec’y, for Catalog 3. 
ease mention studies desired.) 

66 West 85th St., N. Y. 
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NO QUESTIONS WILL BE 
ANSWERED IN “THE ETUDE” 
UNLESS ACCOMPANIED BY 
THE FULL NAMB AND AD- 


X, an Unknown Quantity, Requires a 

Solution, 

Q. I ama youth of seventeen. I cannot 
play 2nd or 3rd grade music correctly: but 
J play very difficult things by ear. People 
who hear me tell me I have a very good 
touch. I have just completed tivo years un- 
der an A. A. G. O., with a first year’s Har- 
mony. What can I do? Shall I get some 
Czerny or Herz and go on reading all Tae 
ETUDE new music supplements, or just give up 
music for something imore practical? I can 
play church music well by ear, take a hymn 
and “go all over the piano with it.” Oan you 
suggest some position in music that you think 
I could fill better than another, so that I may 
work for that goal?—D. H. W., Oregon. 

JA, You are practically an unknown quan- 
tity to me. The only point that I gather 
from your statement is that you are very ef- 
ficient in technic and in solfeggio (reading at 
sight). The only thing that I can suggest to 
you, provided always that you love music 
sincerely, and that you have sufficient will 
power, is to keep on “plugging away" at your 
technic and solfeggio until you sueceed in 
qualifying for some position that may appeal 
to you. To be practical: get a thoroughly 
good teacher, practice diligently, and do your 
utmost at all times to follow the instruction, 
directions, both musical and_ intellectual, 
which may be given you. Keep on “plugging” 


and in some five or seven years you might 
aspire to some position that your teacher 
should keep before your mind. Failing all 


this serious study, try something else. 


Grace-Notes, Ornaments 

Q. What are the chief graces, gracc-notes 
or ornaments in music? TIT just acish to knoir 
theiy names. At some future time I may ask 
if you will be kind enough to give me the 
form of some of them.—tIda C., New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. 

A. The chief melodie grace-notes, or orna- 
ments, are the appoggiatura (the short, quick 
notes performed rapidly between two _ princi- 
pal notes), the double appoggiatura, the grup- 
petto. the mordent (simple or double), the 
trill or shake, and the portamento. TFioriture 
are florid embellishments and colorature such 
embellishments as confined to vocal music. 
These are all to be found in modern music. 
Older musie had quite as many which are to- 
day entirely out of date. They should. how- 
ever, be studied in order to be made use of 
in the interpretation of music of the past. 


The Study and Practice of Solfezgzio 

Q. Tama student of singing. possessing a 
good voice and an excellent musical ear, My 
teacher tells me that J must learn to read 
music at sight. “Solfeggio.” he called it. Now, 
shall I not be wasting valuable time from my 
rocal work if I take up the study of solfeg- 
gio, or sight-reading? Is it absolutely essen- 
tial for me to study and acquire it? Your 
advice will be greatly appreciated.—Dorothy 
Thoms, Providence. Rhode Island. 

A. Most decidedly. You must positively 
learn solfeggio. in order to read your music 
unerringly, “like a streak,’ as the boys Say. 
To prove to you the great importance that the 
best musicians attach to solfeggio it may be 
stated unequivocally that no one is receiver 
as a pupil at any of the great conservatories 
of the world unless one can satisfy the exam- 
iners as to one’s ability to read at sight. 
This subject may be gone into more fully at 
some future date, 


Intervals, Chromatic and Diatonic 

Q. My mind is very hazy acith regard to 
the intervals, their names, how to count them, 
how to classify them, when diatonic, when 
chromatic, when simple, when compound, Can 
you help me acith some simple definitions ?— 
Martha S., Medford, Massachusetts. 

A. Intervals are counted upwards, by the 
pumber of alphabetical names contained in- 
clusively (that is, counting both the first 
and last names) ; D—A, E—B, F—C are fifths 
because each contains five mames of notes, 
that is, D—E—F—G—A, E—F—G—A—B, 
and F—G—A—B—C. It does not alter the 
name of the interval as to degree if one or 
both of the notes are sharped or flatted. For 
instance, if the notes appear as D»—Aéz, 
E2—B) or F2—C the intervals are still fifths. 


because they all contain five consecutive 
alphabetic names.—Intervals are diatonic 


when their two diatonic (seale) notes may 
belong to the same diatonic scale. Intervals 
are chromatic when they are altered by a 
chromatie semitone and when the alteration 
introduces a note which is foreign to a dia- 
tonie seale.—Interyals are classified as per: 
fect, major, minor, augmented, diminished.— 
Intervals formed with the notes of one scale 
are diatonic. They are major, minor, perfect, 
diminished, augmented. The minor interval 
is a semitone less than the major: the dimin- 
ished is a semitone less than minor or per- 
fect: the augmented is a semitone more than 
major or perfect. C to Db is diatonic because 
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these notes belong to the same key. C to Cz 
is chromatic, because the notes do not belong 
to the same key.—Simple intervals are inter- 
vals contained within an octaye: compound 
intervals are greater than an octave. The 
chromatic semitone occurs only in augmented 
intervals. 


A Question of Irregular Rhythm, 
i. Will you please explain how 
count the following measure: 


to 


ii. How is the Teft-hand chord played, tn 


Chopin's Waltz. Op. 69, No. 1, part it, 
measure 13 ?—iii, What technical studies 
should I practice for the extension of the 
4th and Sth fingers? J have much trouble 
with them.—iv. I would like very much to 
learn how to accompany songs by ear. Can 


you give me some idva of it? T can find the 
air easily enough, but the accompaniment to 
it is hard. Would harmony help me, and, if 
so, would you please name some books for me 


to study, preferably French?—W®. 1... Wem- 
mingford, Quebec. 
A. Count two beats to the measure. 
Ex. 2 


The first beat has three eighth-notes to one 
beat, the second beat has two eighth-notes 
having equal time value.—ii. The left-hand 
chord in Chopin’s Waltz is played as follows: 


Ex.3 Chopin, Op. 69, No.1 


The first chord in the of 
Ab-Bb-F, is all one chord, 


played together. 


consisting 
all three. notes 
The By is sustained for a 
beat and a half, while the Ab-F are held for 


bass, 


three 
treble 


beats, the tenor Ds coming with the 
%h on the second half of the second 
beat.—iii. The best exercises for the exten- 
sion of the 4th and 5th fingers are to be 
found in “Eaercices de Tenues, pour dé- 
velopper Végalité des doigts.” par I., Philippe 
Another work is the “Hwercices Progressifs de 
J. Pischna, new edition by I. Philipp.—iv. 
Decidedly. Not only would a knowledge of 
harmony help you but you could not accom- 
pany songs by ear without a fairly good 
knowledge of harmony, supplemented by a 
course of ear-training. If you have a keen 
sense of fitness of the natural harmony to be 
applied to a melody, it will be of great help 
to you, but you must also have a working 
knowledge of harmony, chord-construction, 
modulation, rhythm, and so forth. To an- 
swer your question adequately would re- 
quire a treatise of pamphlet dimensions, for 
which space is wanting. Here are the names 
of some excellent French works (since you 
prefer them in that language): VJL’art de 
Vaccompagnement appliqué au piano, by de 
Bériot; Notes et études dharmonic and 87 
lecons Wharmonie, both by Th. Dubois: Pa- 
ercices dé piano and Le rythme musical and 
Concordance entre la mesure et le rythme. 
These last three works are by Mathis Lussy. 
Of course there are many others, but the fore- 
going will keep you occupied very profitably. 


“Fiir Elise,’ Beethoven. 

Q. Will you please give me the correct 
pronunciation of “Fiir Elise,” the name of 
Beethoven’s piano solo in A minor? What 
is the language and the meaning of the title? 
—J. S. C., Mount Jewett, Pennsylvania. 

A. The language is German. It means 
“for Elsie (Eliza).” The ti (u with an um- 
laut) in “fiir’ should be pronounced like a 
light vowel “oo,” blown on the tips of the 
lips, almost a whistle—like the letter “‘u” 
in the word “quip.” Trill the “r.” “Elise” 
is pronounced Ay-lees, 
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Glenn Dillard Gunn | 
Musical Foundation | 


Administering 


OF MUSIC 


(An Accredited School) 


ANNOUNCES 
_ SPECIAL RATE 


FOR 


SUMMER MASTER 
SCHOOL SESSION 


June 23rd to August 2nd 


FULL SIX WEEKS COURSE 
WITH MASTER TEACHERS 


$95 to $200 


OTTO H. WATRIN 
Teacher of Elisabeth Reth- 
berg and Hallie Stiles 
ALBERTA LOWRY 
Teacher of Marie Bronar- 
zyk and Mme. Jane Aber- 
crombie 


FRANK L. WALLER 
Internationally known Op- 
era Coach, Conductor and 
Voice Teacher 

ALBERT RAPPAPORT 
Tenor, Chicago Civic Op- 
era Company 

GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


“Master Pedagogue”. . . 
—JAMBES GIBBON HUNEKER 

AMY NEILL 
“Foremost violinist of her 


” 


sex 


—LONDON TIMES 


Other Master Teachers 
Include: 
PIANO 
| Arthur Grandquist, Theo- 
dore Militzer, Albert Gold- 
berg, Robert Ring, Sara 
Levee 
Voice 
Daniel Protheroe, Albert 
Borroff, Stewart Barker 
VIOLIN 
Jascha Selwitz, Henri Hay- 
za, Guy Woodard 
CELEO 
Nicolai Zedeler, 
Lois Bichl 
THEATRE ORGAN 
Dean Fossler 
THEORY & COMPOSITION 
Felix Borowski, 
Leo Sowerby 
NORMAL CLASSES 
Eva Jack, Cleo Hiner, Amy 
Neill, Glenn Dillard Gunn 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Robert Gomer Jones 
DRAMATIC ART 
Violet Roth. 


Summer Master School 
Catalog on request 


ADDRESS 
ESTELLE A. LUTZ, Registrar 


410 South Michigan Avenue 
421 South Wabash Avenue 


CHICAGO , ILLS. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDED 1885 


A School of Individual Instruction for the Beginner, 
Ambitious Amateur, and the Professional 


No Entrance Requirements except for Cerlificate, Diploma and Degree Courses 


Four-year Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 
Theory and Public School Music, leading to Degrees. 
Teacher’s Training Courses including supervised prac- 
tice teaching. 

All tranches taught from elementary to the highest 
artistic standard. Orchestra and Band Instruments. 


Degrees Conferred. Daily reports keep the Director 
personally informed of your progress—Daily Super- 
vision shows you how to work. Two complete 
Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras and the Concert Band 
offer the exceptional privilege of orchestra and band 
routine and accompaniment. 


Dormitories for Women 
(The Only Conservatory in the State with Dormitories for Women) 


In addition to delightful, home-like surroundings in a musical and inspirational atmosphere in the foremost 
musical city in America, dormitory pupils have advantages not offered in any other school of music, including 
Daily Supervised Practice and Daily Classes in Technic. 


Seven Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95 
Accommodations for 2500 Students 


Germantown Extension, 123 W. Chelten Ave. 


A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 
Illustrated Year Book Free 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 


Office, Dormitories and Studios 
Broad and Reed Streets 


SCHOOL of MUSIC 


1521 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


ZECKWER-HAHN 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 


60 years of continued success in training musicians 
Highest Standards of Musical Instruction 
For year book, address , 


Frederick Hahn, President-Director 
1617 Spruce Street 


THADDEUS RICH 
Mus, Dir. Dean 


E. F. ULRICH 
Associate Dean 


Pupils may register at any time during the year 
IGHEST Standards of Musical Instruction, 
Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin and all other 

Instruments, from the Children’s Department 
to the highest grades—private lessons. Distin- 
guished Faculty. Modern Tuition fees. 

Orchestral Instruments taugbt by members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra—Student Recitals— 
Orchestra) Practice—Classes in Harmony and 
History of Music. 

Teachers Certificates for Piano, Violin, Organ, 
Voice, etc. — Diplomas — B: achelor of Musi¢ 
Course. Dormitories—Branch Schools. 


Write for Catalog 
No High School Education required except for 
Course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music 
School of Music of Temple University 
1521 Locust St., Phila., Pa. Phone: STEvenson 7603 


Philadelphia Polytechnic Institute 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Twentieth Season 


Diploma Courses, Artist Teachers’ 
Many Special Advantages 


Send for Catalog E Benjamin L. Kneedler, Director 
1421 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BS SG ww, 10 AAAAAAAH 
| BD NEW CLASSES FOR PIANO 


or VIOLIN STUDENTS 


SECOND SEMESTER FEB. 3, 1930 
AX. 


Etude Advertisements are Bulletins of 
Splendid Buying Opportunities .. . 


a cen EMY OF ART 


Painting, Aavertising Art, Interior Decor. Sculpture Dormitories 
Catalog: Prin. Box E, 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 


Pittsburgh Musical Institute, 


Member National Association 
of Schools of Music 
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LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
All Branches of Music Taught 
Training for Concert and Teaching 
For Free catalog, address 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


Wg 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Offers thoro training in music, _ Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Diplomia_and Certifi- 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 


Bulletin sent free upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 

Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public schoo! music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 

Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 


Write for catalog 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


56th Year 


Elizabeth Johnson, President : 


Offers courses in all branches of music leading to Degree, Master of Music, 
Degree, Bachelor of Music, Diplomas, Teachers’ Certificates, Opera Training 
Department, School of Theatre Organ Playing and many special departments 


under a renowned faculty. Prizes and scholarships awarded. 
5035 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


| Complete Catalogue upon request 


Detroit Institute of Musical Art 


MICHIGAN’S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Institutional Members of the NationalAssociation of Music Schools 
Francis L. York, M. A., Mus. Doc., Edward B. Manville, F. A. G. O., Mus. Doc., President 
Chairman of the Board 


Thirty-second Year 
Many Free Advantages. All Branches of Music and Dramatic Art 
NOTED TFACULTY OF 84 ARTISTS 
Accredited Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Very Desirable Boarding Accommodations 
For Catalogue and View Book Address HENRY B. MANVILLE, Business Manager 
Dept. 2,52 Putnam Avenue Located Right in Detroit's Art Cenitre Detroit, Michigan 


Student May Enter at Any Time. 


GHE J¥CUSICAL HOME READING © 
Anything and Everything, as long as it is 


Instructive and Interesting 
Conducted by. 
A. §. GARBETT 


A Lesson with @lara Schumann # 


“T REMEMBER my first lesson most dis- 
tinctly,”’ writes Eugenie Schumann in her 
Memoirs. As the daughter of Robert and 
Clara Schumann she naturally had a 
wonderful teacher in her widowed mother. 

“It began, like all the subsequent ones, 
with scales and arpeggios, and the first 
Study from Czerny’s ‘School of Velocity’ 
followed,” we are told. “I played a page 
of it; then my mother said, ‘That is all 
right so far, but don’t you think the chords 
sound much nicer like this?’ 

“She played the first eight measures 
from the wrist with all the notes of equal 
strength, forte, yet exquisitely mellow in 
tone, never stiffening the wrist for an in- 
stant, and knitting the chords rhythmically 
together so that the simple piece suddenly 
took on life and character. It was a reve- 
lation to me; my feeling for beauty of 
touch and rhythm was stirred into life 
from that moment. 

“The study was followed by the Bach 
Fugue in E Minor from Vol. I. of the 
‘Wohltemporierte Klavier” I learned strict 
legato and the subtle shading of rhythm in 


Ghe Boorish Side of Brahms 


In a chapter on the character of Brahms, 
in Markham Lee’s interesting biography of 
the Prussian master, we get some amusing 
glimpses of a man, who, after all, could be 
a staunch friend to the bereaved, as his 
friendship for Mme. Schumann proved. 
Here are some abbreviated extracts : 

“Even as a young man, when visiting 
Liszt, we read of his going to sleep while 
Liszt played his own pianoforte scnata!” 

“At Detmold, Frau Hofmarschall took 
a few lessons from him, but could not 
endure his behavior. Hanslick once wrote 
of him: ‘He is frequently objectionably 
rough to his friends, as was Beethoven, 
and is as unable as Beethoven to emanci- 
pate himself from the defects of a neg- 
lected education.’ This letter, by an over- 
sight, came under Brahms’ own eyes. One 
wonders what he thought of it!” 

“To a young composer who showed him 
a manuscript he said, ‘My dear L—, you 
will never become a Beethoven’; to which, 


Emanuel Bach 


“He is the father; we are mere chil- 
dren. Those of us who can do any- 
thing right in music learned it of him.” 

Those words are Mozart’s, and he is 
speaking not of Jokann Sebastian Bach 
but of Sebastian’s third son, Emanuel. The 
reputation of Emanuel, the “Hamburg” 
Bach, has long ago been swamped by that 
of his illustrious father, but he was a great 
man in his day, university graduate, lawyer 
and courtier, as well as musician. John 
Knowles Paine who quotes Mozart also 
quotes Burney. Burney, the English his- 
torian, spent an evening with Emanuel, 
which he describes as follows: 

“After dinner I prevailed upon him to sit 
down again to a clavichord, and he played 


this. My mother took endless 
with the first few measures; 

these had been mastered, the 
came easy, and I soon learned q 
well enough to make it a pleaaad 
self. 

“Beethoven formed the nuclet 
lesson. I studied one sonata a 
with great thoroughness; she 
the smallest inexactitude pass. © 
been written was sacred to h 
think Beethoven would haye t| 
trouble to write all this notation 
crotchets (quarter-notes) he: 
(eighth-notes) there, if he 
to be otherwise? And don’t 
yourself that it must be so, and | 
be anything else?’ 

“She laid stress on phrasi 
ing, on a beautiful crescendo 
more difficult diminuendo, on 
centuation without hardness, 
to a climax and a thousand } 
the sonata. I understood her, | 
plete mastery of everything reat 


of study.” 


{a oe 


however, he received the so: 
pected reply, ‘My dear Master, n 
ever has.’” 
“That he appreciated real ta 
saw it, we know from the ca 
(for whom he procured a 
seeing his early manuscripts 
he exercised severity only to: 
were inordinately proud of a 
small talent; but even to such 4) | 
a little chilling, after havin 
composition to Brahms and hi 
it to him, to have the compositiot | 
ly ignored, and to be fac 
question, ‘Where do you buy y 
paper?’ 4 
“One day when friends came’ 
that the admirers of Raff were 
a subscription to erect a monu 
memory, he is said to have excl 
them make haste, or he will 
gotten before they put it up.’ 


with little intermission till 1 
o’clock at night. During 
grew so animated and possess 
not only played but looked like oF 
His eyes were fixed, his unde 
drops of perspiration stood on — 
nance. He said if he were t 
work frequently in this mannt 
grow young again. His perio) | 
day convinced me of what I hat 
before from his works, that he | 
one of the greatest composers 
instruments who ever existe 
player in point of expressio 
perhaps, have had as rapid €x 
he possesses every style, thou 
confines himself to the expre 


| XVI 
s scarcely finished when there is 
tion of Don Curzio, Marcellina, 


and /’igaro, with Figaro seemingly 
to marry the unattractive Mar- 
yhen a mark on his arm discloses 
is the long lost son of Marcellina 
iio. With rejoicings over and all 
he Countess enters for her lovely 
aich ends with the beautiful Dove 
bei momento®® (Where are the 
loments?). 


XVII 
+ Countess’ Aria—‘‘Dove Sono.” 
XVIII 
Fount comes with Antonio®+ in his 
he latter telling that Cherubino, 
@ Count supposes to be at his mili- 


, is still in the palace ; and they leave 
im. The Countess and Susanna 


etter to inveigle the Count into a 


prap, as a sing the duet, Sul 
the ur 
XIX 
Countess” and ‘“Susanna’’— 


ee hides 26 letter in her bosom 
me Barbarina, a group of peasant 
a herubino disguised among them, 
a for the Countess. As the 
Antonio enter the latter pulls 
10. Sec. among the girls and the 
to chastise him when Figaro 
remonstrate on the delay of the 
‘and all exit happily. 


XXI 
Act III, Scene II 


jndid salon, with a throne, and all 
| for wedding festivities. 

Vount is on the throne. Country- 
ing wedding adornments for Su- 
id Marcellina. As Susanna kneels 
‘Count to place the virginal hat on 
‘| and to present the veil, the gloves 
/ nosegay, she slips a note into his 
nd with dancing and singing all 
‘to the marriage feast. 


eb XXII 

eect til, Scene IIT 

all Room in the Palace. 

ic " a Figaro tells his mother that 


you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. 


The Parriage of Figaro 


(Continued from page 215) 


he goes 
bands.” 


“To vindicate the rights of hus- 


XXII 
Act III, Scene IV 

A Garden with a practicable Pavilion on 
each side. 

Figaro meditates on the folly of putting 
faith in women. Susanna, disguised as 
The Countess, and The Countess, disguised 
as Susanna, enter, followed by Barbarina. 
Each, in her own way, secretes herself to 
watch developments. Susanna sings the 
delightful Deh Vieni®® (Ah, why so long 
delay !), which has been described as “the 
essence of moonlight.” 


XXIV 


“Susanna’s’’ Aria—‘‘Deh Vieni.” 


XXV _ 

Cherubino enters and, on trying to make 
love to the Countess (thinking her to be 
Susanna) is about to kiss her when the 
Count steps between them, receives the 
kiss, and boxes the ears of the Page. As 
all becomes again quiet the Count addresses 
himself affectionately to the Countess, 
thinking her to be Susanna, kisses her and 
gives her a diamond ring—and all in sight 
of the fuming Figaro. When the way is 
clear Susanna comes forward and in 
feigned voice addresses Figaro. The Count 
returns and, because of her disguise, 
takes Susanna to be the Countess and calls 
on his retainers for help. Each of the dis- 
guised parties is in turn dragged from her 
hiding, and there are disclosures and 
happy reconciliations, with intimations of 
the tardy wedding of Marcellina and Don 
Basilio. 


XXVI 


A Potpourri of airs from “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro” or the Figaro Fantasie 
by Mozart-Liszt-Busoni. If enough good 
singers are to be had, the final ensemble, 
beginning with the Count’s Gente, gente! 
all’ armi, will bring the program to a bril- 
liant close. 


(Several of the selections mentioned 
here may be had in recordings and in 
sheet form, while some of them are 
available only in the voice and piano 
score of the opera. More numbers are 
mentioned than probably would be 
desirable on one program; but choice 
may be made from these according to 
talent available.) 


B You @annot Get Along Without Scales 
(Continued from page 171) 


Modern pianoforte technic demands 
greater development of double note play- 
ing. Even in passages of double thirds the 
student should strive to maintain a me- 
lodic outline, that is, make the upper note 
of the third stand out in relief. This can 
be accomplished by practicing them in 
broken thirds and accenting the higher 
note. When playing in unison the weight 
of the arm should fall upon the upper note 
of the third. 
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Summer. 


NEW YORK SCHOOLof MUSIC and ARTS 


310 West 92nd Street, New York City (At Riverside Drive) 
RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


Special Summer Courses for Teachers | 


Starting May 15th Students Can Enter Any Day, Six 
and Ten Weeks Courses. Regular Faculty of Celebrated 
American and European Artists in Attendance All 
Dormitory in School Building, Beautiful 
Rooms, Private Baths, New Pianos. | 


Send for Catalogue, Summer Leaflet and Biographies of Teachers 
Telephone Schuyler 4140 | 
| 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. VIRGIL 


(Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier) 


Special Courses 


For Teachers, Players and Earnest 
Students of All Grades 


For all particulars address: THE A. K. VIRGIL CLAVIER CO., or 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director 


Phone Trafalgar 9349 


411 WEST END AVENUE 


NO OTHER ADDRESS NEW YORK 


120 Claremont Ave. 


A school for serious students. 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


All branches. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


All talented advanced violin students will come under the personal 
observation and instruction of 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


New York City 


Moderate tuition fees. 


MUSICAL AND EDU- 


INTERNATIONAL (icriGNAL AGENCY 


MRS. BABCOCK 
OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 
leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
Also Church and Concert Engagements 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


Oldestand most practical system, 
a A great opportunity for teachers 
System of Musical io specialize in this unlimited 

* d field. Write for partieulars in 
Kin ergarten correspondence course, 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card,116 Edna Ave. ,Bridgeport,Conn. 


The Courtright 


NORMAL SESSIONS 


Feel Music — Know Music — Express Music 
Courses in TRINITY PRINCIPLE PEDAGOGY, 
MUSICIANSHIP, and how to teach the BEGINNER to 
PLAY in the FIRST LESSON. SIGHT SINGING with- 
out ‘“‘dore mi’’ “‘intervals,’’ ‘‘numbers,’’ Send $2 
for Rhythm Lesson One and Constructive Music Book. 
Associate Teachers in Every State. 
Send for catalogue and Guest Card 
Address, EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


121 MADISONAVE. [COR.30TH ST.] NEW YORK CITY, PHONE BOGARDUS 5163 
————_———_—_— 


SST 
Diplomas, Certificates, of Awards, Medals and 
Other Requisites for Awarding Pupils 
Completing Courses in Music 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712-14 Chestnut St. Phila., Pa. 


For Pianists, Teachers and Accompanists 


GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 


149 East 61st St. New York. 


Sight, Touch and Hearing Booklet 


Mr. Granberry directs the University of Georgia Summer School of Music, June 23 to Aug. 2. Athens, Ga. 
Dean Elsenheimer continues to direct the Granberry Piano School’s summer session in New York 


JULIA WEIL, Sec’y. 


“™ WILLIAMS 


Will Give « SERIES OF FIVE LECTURES for TEACHERS OF PIANOFORTE 


_———_ in each of the following cities __——__ 


WORCESTER, MASS., Mar. 31 — Apr. 4 
BOSTON, MASS., Apr. 7—11 
CLEVELAND, O., Apr. 14—18 
DETROIT, MICH., Apr. 21— 25 
TOLEDO, O., Apr. 28 — May 2 


For detailed information apply to management of John M. Williams, P. O. Box 271, Madison Square Station, New York City 


It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and Ife, 


IRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY secs 


Highest Standards—Artistic Excellence Assured—Send for Catalogs 


COLUMBUS, O., May 5—9 
DAYTON, 
CINCINNATI, O., May 19 — 23 

CHICAGO, ILL., During August 


39th 


137-39 W. 72nd St., New York City 


O,, May 12— 16 
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EXALTS LIFE 


Easter Music 


It would be decidedly contrary to hu- 
man nature, if among the large number 
to scan this paragraph, there would not 
be some choir directors and organists who 
have, as yet, made no real preparation for 
their Easter musical programs. Fortu- 
nately for these good folks, Easter is later 
this year than usual, and as a result, there 
is still time to prepare appropriate mu- 
sical numbers. 

Two new Easter Cantatas are available, 
The Rainbow of Promise by William 
Baines and The Risen King by Alfred 
Wooler. Both of these are short and 
could be given with a minimum of prep- 
aration. In addition the list of anthems 
and solos appearing elsewhere in_ these 
columns should prove a valuable assistance 
in making suitable selections. All the 
members of our large staff of expert 
clerks (many of whom are actively en- 
gaged professionally in churches) are pre- 
pared to give prompt, intelligent service 
in furnishing any music that may be re- 
quired for the Easter season. We wel- 
come the opportunity of demonstrating the 
speed and trustworthiness of our service. 
A folder ‘Easter Music” containing a 
comprehensive list of solos, anthems, can- 
tatas and pipe organ solos for this joyous 
church festival may be had gratis upon 
request. 
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SumMER Music Crasses ANY 


Tracuer May Conpuct 


Now is the time for planning special 
summer classes. Each year, there are 
more and more teachers who discover that 
they have missed a lot in spending the 
summer in idleness through a belief that 
no one wanted to study in summer. 

Ambitious students who once have had 
the opportunity of special summer study 
eagerly look forward to the summer 
months when relief from other respon- 
sibilities gives them the opportunity to 
attend special musical history classes, 
special harmony classes or special theory 
classes. Thousands, who can afford to do 
so, even travel to metropolitan centers to 
study under master teachers. 

In consideration of these things, it is 
apparent that the teacher who uses some 
part of the summer time to offer special 
music classes of any character is confer- 
ring something of real benefit upon the 
community. In addition to continuing 
regular classes or organizing special 
classes for the instruments regularly 
taught, it is simple for the teacher to ar- 
range other classes when such excellent 
books as Standard History of Music by 
James Francis Cooke ($1.50), the Har- 
mony Book for Beginners by Preston Ware 
Orem ($1.25) and the Theory and Com- 
position of Music by Preston Ware Orem 
($1.25) are available. Classes of this 
character take care of the older children 
and also adult students, but there is no 
need for forgetting the kindergarten and 
primary tots when very interesting be- 
ginners’ classes may be conducted utiliz- 
ing for class piano teaching Music Play 
for Every Day in the edition published in 
parts. 

Then again, there are opportunities for 
little tots whose homes do not boast of a 
piano where they can be taught an appre- 
ciation of music through such enjoyable 
procedures as rhythmic orchestra work or 
a study of interesting things about music 
through, for instance, the Child’s Own 
Book of Great Musicians Series by Thomas 
Tapper or the Young Folks’ Picture 
History of Music by James Francis Cooke. 
This latter work has nearly one hundred 
cut-out pictures and is priced at $1.00. The 
Child’s Own Book Series also has cut-out 
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five centuries of experience. 


musical problems. 


FROM PRIMAL FOREST TO THE HEART 
OF THE HOME 


Months ago lumber-jacks strode into far-off forests to get wood for 
the paper mills which, from that wood, made the paper used in printing 
music now being delivered to music buyers everywhere. 
months to get the raw materials through the processes that must precede 
the delivery of the finished product to the stock rooms of the Theodore 
Presser Co., it is but a matter of a few hours between the stock rooms 
and the piano in the home, or studio, in any part of this country. 

But here again there are greater spans of time making this possible. 
For nearly fifty years, the Theodore Presser Co. has been alert to every 
opportunity to make its service a convenience and an economy to active 
music workers. The result is a perfected Direct Mail Service that stands 
unequalled. The organization that constantly keeps the time between the 
receipt of an order and its delivery to the U. S. Fast Mails down to an 
amazing minimum represents, by the total number of years of service in 
the music business on the part of its individual members, nearly twenty- 
Such an organization not only insures the 
prompt and accurate filling of orders for music from the world’s largest 
stock, but it also guarantees expert advice which is cheerfuly offered on 


Where it took 


Advance of Publication Offers—March, 1930 


Paragraphs on These Forthcoming Publications will be found under These Notes. 
These Works are in the course of Preparation and Ordered Copies will be 
delivered when ready. 


BEcINNER’s MretTHop FOR THE TRUMPET (OR 


CorNnET)—H. REHRIG .......eeerceerees 5¢ 
Best Loyep THEMES FROM THE GREAT Mas- 
TERS ==PLANO) ihe iciete celia averehe aiainresiohein-e ls e alte 35¢ 
Crassic anD Mopern Banp AND ORCHESTRA 
CoL_Lection—Jos. E. Mappy anp WILFRED 
Witson—Parts. EACH ....--cceccesrcce 25¢ 
Prano ACCOMPANIMENT TO ORCHESTRA.... 40c 
EASY PCD 0) AW UNE aphate. steel apereca aca avn] senb ates 60c 


FaciLe Fincers—Piano—Cepric W. Lemont 30c 
First EXErcIsESs FOR THE Vi0Lr1n—Ap. 
GRUENWAED: ccleisieinictetetee ais\eieinia ialsineleletewibid 40c 


First Pertop AT THE P1ano—Ctass InstrRuc- 


TION BooK—KAMMERER .......+0eeeee% 35¢ 
Louistrana SuiTE—Pi1ano—W. NIEMANN.... 60c 
New ANTHEM BOOK: nigisiee's te cess we ele 20c 
Tue Passing UNDER oF THE THUMB—PIANO 

— IP TFIN TPP rtepwsciate tate tie letateale evar eanperatehetele Se 
PLayTIME PIECES FOR CHILDREN—PIANO— 

THARIRIER vrs vero ajatete cioteuet sre ete arte hemi nsoneie eae 35c¢ 
Scuoot or VioLt1In Trecunitc—Op, 1, Boox 

THrer—0O, (Severe 2s: gor tock wa aaelerelateres 40c 
SAcRED AND SECULAR VocaL DUETS......... 50¢ 
Srguet to Boy’s Own Book FOR THE PIANO- 

HORDE Dave Wtairays ‘oye tbveloreraret boda eiacaravobermte labo sits iets Se 


pictures and a unique binding feature. 
This series offers an opportunity to give 
the child a knowledge of a dozen and one 
great composers, or whatever number the 
teacher may elect to use, in a course. Kach 
biography is in a separate booklet, priced 
at 20 cents each. 

At the best, it is possible here to give 
only a few brief hints as to what might be 
considered for summer classes, and there- 
fore, music teachers are invited to ask for 
suggestions or request of the Theodore 
Presser Co. for examination, materials 
that they might use with success in sum- 
mer classes. Early preparation is the 
wisest course, so there should be no delay 
in planning for a profitable and enjoyable 
summer. 


Tue First Periop AT THE PIANO 


A Prano Crass Insrrucrion Boox 
By Hore Kammerer 

For the many who are seeking a Begin- 
ner’s Book specially written for Class In- 
struction, here is a work that is ideal. In 
Class Instruction one needs a special book, 
a book that can be put into the hands of 
the members of the class at the very first 
lesson. Generally there are no prelimin- 
aries about rudiments, since the pupils ap- 
proach the key-board at once. They learn 
Middle C and the notation for Middle C 
and then begin to play. This book is very 
cleverly planned throughout. It almost 
“teaches itself.” At the beginning, each 
new note is approached by an easy interval 
from a note already familiar. The little 
pieces or studies, all appropriately named, 
are short and compact, ranging from eight 
to sixteen measures in length. The Folk 
Song idea is followed to a certain extent 
and also the use of appropriate text. 


Tonality is developed gradually and easily. 
While the material is as attractive as it 
is possible to make it in so elementary a 
book, there is nothing trifling or common- 
place. This book has already made a won- 
derful success in Canada and we haye 
taken it over for the United States. We 
are printing a new and a large edition. 

The special introductory price for a 
single copy in advance of publication is 
35 cents, postpaid. 


SACRED AND SECULAR VOCAL 
Duets 


We take much pleasure in announcing a 
new collection of Vocal Duets. This will 
be a miscellaneous compilation, including 
duets both sacred and secular and chiefly 
by contemporary writers. These duets 
will be well assorted and for all the usual 
vocal combinations. Our various Duet 
Albums previously published, have been 
highly successful. In the new book will be 
found the same general excellence, and 
the material used will be fresh and inter- 
esting, including numbers not to be found 
in any other volumes. The duet depart- 
ment of our vocal catalog is second to 
none. 

The special introductory price for a 
single copy in advance of publication is 
50 cents, postpaid. 


Ir 1s ImporTANT 


When writing regarding a change of 
address invariably give both the old and 
new addresses. Unless we have both ad- 
dresses, it is not possible to locate a sub- 
scription on our list. We should have not 
less than four weeks notice in advance of 
a change of address. 


No one knows what he can do till he tries 


—Pustius Syrus 
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CoMMENCEMENT 


Even as this is being writt 
after the opening of the New 
quests are arriving for inform 
cerning material to use on the G 
ment Program. Indeed quite 
inquiries were received during 
days. By the time this issv 
Ervpe Mustc Macazine ‘ 
readers many programs will be 
planned and under rehearsal. 

There are many things at thi 
engage the attention of those whi 
charge the arranging of the Go 
ment Program. Some will p 
Spring Entertainment, indoors 
others have Graduation Recitals 
pare and the School Superviso 
to arrange an attractive prog 
closing exercises. Many p 
teachers, as well as the schoo 
and colleges of music, are pi 
the May and June Recitals — 
groups of their pupils in s¢ 
semble piano numbers and 
mental and vocal combinations 

It is at this busy season 
those responsible for the sucee 
programs utilize the liberal 
privileges of the TrHroporr Pri 
short letter outlining one’s nee 
receives the instant attention 
music clerk when it is received | 
an intelligently selected lot of mi | 
from which may be chosen th 
suitable. 

As a further aid to patrons 
the Graduation or Recital Pre | 
Turopore Presser Co. publishes 
“Commencement Music,” cont 
ot Choruses, Baccalaureate 
Vocal Solos, Piano Ensemb! 
Certificate and Diploma For 
Awards and Gifts. This fol 
sent free upon request. 


Fittmore’s Musicrat BH} 
New Eprrrion 


We take pleasure in annour 
pearance of a new and revise 
Lessons in Musical History b 
more. This work was the fir 
of our several musical histori 
book that has been used with) } 
success by many teachers in 
servatories and colleges. T 
now been brought right up te 
complete chronology of m 
also revised and enlarged. 
specially adapted for class 
lessons are just right in len 
up from week to week and t 
plete series of questions at th 
lesson. The information give 
and logically put together. — 
attempt at “fine writing” an 
is right to the point. 


PLayTime Preces 


CHILDREN > 
By F. Fraxreron I 


Mr. F. Flaxington Harker 
known as a writer of edue 
music for young students. | 
is planned along modern - 
It consists of a series of ¥ 
very characteristic little pi 
companied by an appropri 
and each one having a text 
sung or recited. The pi 
original, tuneful and easy t 

The special introductor 
single copy in adyance o 
35 cents, postpaid, 


UDE 


© Boy’s Own Book FoR 
E PIANOFORTE 


known that boys have decided 
and that they are easily won 
r that caters to those prefer- 
ys Own Book gave teachers an 
ty to take advantage of this fact 
upils in the second grade. In 
‘book was found so successful, 
demand for another volume. 
the boys have had a taste of 
ey like and which keeps up 
st in improving at the piano, 
Staff is busy at work mak- 
ful selection from a wealth of 
material that is available for 
'another book for boy piano 
t may be considered somewhat 
to the Boy’s Own Book. While 
rt in the same grade, the num- 
progress through Grade 2% 
e third grade. 

§ who have used the Boy’s Own 
vell appreciate the bargain of- 
in the opportunity to place an 
f publication order for one copy 
tance of publication price of 35 
ipaid. 


BPacitte FINGERS 
@ Mer.opious Srupis ror Piano 
Crepric W. Lemont 


oser of this work enjoys an 
eputation as the author of me- 

® pieces which many teachers 
feir pupils, both for their educa- 
me and their tuneful qualities. 

90k should meet with the in- 

of those in the teaching pro- 
e studies are designed to aid 
that gap that frequently occurs 
completing by the pupils of 
Grade Book and the beginning 
rade work. Each study is so 
to seem like a piece and yet the 
int brought out will prove 
it. Teachers who realize the 
having constantly on hand 
ful study material of this 
eciate the opportunity af- 
obtaining their initial copy 
the special pre-publication 
postpaid. 


THEMES FROM 


AT Masters 
PIANOFORTE 
to take a well liked 
ely mechanical way 
e another thing to 
> and re-create it into 
ece, without, at the 
a. violence to the 
composer. It is 
mption that the new 
es from the Great 
will prove a really 
of beautiful pieces, 
easy to play. In 
e derived from a 
will find excellent 
music appreciation. 
ory price for a 
of publication is 


R THE VIOLIN 
ENWALD 


; a new edition of the 
- the Violin by Ad. 
to the Presser 
are excellent for 
pment and may be 
other beginner’s 
book. The exer- 
ion, and in addi- 
id material for 
ent various styles 
helpful. A num- 
arranged for two 
of equal grade, 
helpful in violin 
dition being pre- 
: the same care 
of the splendid vol- 
ction. 

preparation of 
copies may be 
roductory price 
n, 40 cents, post- 


Tue PasstnG UNDER OF THE 


THUMB 


TECHNICAL EXERCISES FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
By J. Purp 


By the time the student has worked 
out successfully the modern key board 
gymnastics included in this series of re- 
markable technical exercises, he should 
have acquired a highly educated pair of 
thumbs, capable of performing practically 
everything demanded of these members in 
modern pianoforte technic. Any other 
recommendation of this fine work would 
be superfluous. 

The special introductory price for a 
single copy in advance of publication is 
45 cents, postpaid. 


New ANTHEM Boox 


The mere announcement of the New 
Anthem Book should be sufficient. The 
various volumes in our Series of Anthem 
Collections have all been so successful that 
we find it difficult to outdo our previous 
efforts. Yet we have the greatest confi- 
dence in this new book. We have had 
such a wealth of interesting material from 
which to choose and we have sifted this 
with the utmost care, in order to select 
the numbers best fitted for this new work. 
It will be especially adapted for volunteer 
choirs, containing numbers not difficult to 
rehearse. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 20 cents, postpaid. 
Only one copy may be purchased at this 
price. 


BEGINNER’s METHOD FOR THE 
‘TRUMPET (OR CONCERT) 


By Harory W. Renric 


It will be noted by discerning folk. 
that, in our series of beginner’s books for 
the piano and other instruments, it has 
been the aim, in each case, to present the 
subject under discussion in as clear and 
practical manner as possible. No trouble- 
some technical explanations are given; on 
the other hand, the effort has been made 
to make everything understandable and in- 
teresting. And what is most important, 
due attention has been paid to giving the 
beginner real melodies to play just as soon 
as he is able.- Our new Beginner’s Meth- 
od for the Trumpet (or Cornet) will 
be written along similar practical lines. 
The author, Mr. Harold W. Rehrig is an 
accomplished musician, being a very pop- 
ular member of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. He is giving of his knowledge and 
practical experience in the preparation of 
this book and it should be a very valuable 
beginner’s method. 

While it is in course of preparation, 
single copies may be ordered at the special 
price in advance of publication, 65 cents, 
postpaid. 


LouIsIANA SUITE 
For rHEe PIANOFORTE 
By Water NremANN 


This unique suite for piano consists of 
five compositions, based on favorite mel- 
odies of Stephen Foster, by one of the 
foremost contemporary German musicians 
whose facility in the use of modern har- 
monies is remarkable. These pieces may 
most appropriately be used as recital 


-novelties and are not so difficult but that 


they may be given to intelligent pupils in 
the Fourth and Fifth Grades. A single 
copy of this suite, which will be published 
in art style, may be obtained in advance 
of publication at the special price, 60 
cents, postpaid. 


ScHoot oF VIOLIN TECHNIC 
By O. Sevcrx, Or. 1, Boox 3 

Our series of books by Sevecik in the 
Presser Collection will be well rounded 
out by this new volume. It contains the 
best shifting exercises for change of posi- 
tion ever invented. These exercises are 
all carefully carried out through a variety 
of scales, arpeggios and conventional 
passages of all kinds. 

The special introductory price for a 
single copy in advance of publication is 
40 cents, postpaid, 


Easy ALBUM FOR CELLO AND 


PIANO 


There has been a commendable increase, 
lately, in the popularity of the cello, due, 
in no small measure, to the activity among 
school orchestras and other. ensemble 
groups. This is as it should be, for the 
cello is one of the most beautiful of all 
the instruments and it is especially sat- 
isfying as a solo instrument. To give the 
young cello artist additional material we 
are planning the publication of an album 
of easy cello and piano numbers which 
will be highly attractive. It will consist 
of original pieces and also arrangements 
and transcriptions of various successful 
numbers, none of which will be found in 
any other cello collections. Most of the 
pieces will be in first position with just a 
few going into the third position. We 
believe this will be one of the best collec- 
tions of the kind ever published. 

In advance of publication, orders may 
be placed for single copies at the special 
introductory price, 60 cents, postpaid. 


Crassic AND Mopern Banp 
AND ORCHESTRA COLLECTION 
By 
JosepH E. Mappy anp Witrren Witson 
This new collection is now progressing 
rapidly. The orchestral arrangements 
are now practically ready and work is 
progressing rapidly on the band depart- 
ment. The same twelve pieces are used 
in both cases, but the band and orches- 
tral parts respectively are not inter- 
changeable. This is a high-class work and 
should be in every school library of band 
and orchestral music. The names of the 
compilers alone, should be a sufficient 

recommendation. 

In ordering, be sure to state which band 
or which orchestra parts are desired. The 
special introductory price in advance of 
publication for instrumental parts, either 
for band or orchestra, is 25 cents each, 
postpaid. The piano accompaniment for 
the orchestra book is offered at 40 cents, 
in advance of publication. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFERS 
WITHDRAWN 


The following works, descriptions of 
which have appeared in these pages for 
several months past, are now ready for 
delivery to advance subscribers and the 
special prices withdrawn. Those desiring 
copies for examination may obtain them 
upon our usual liberal terms. 

First Lessons in Bach, Book Two, by 
Walter Carroll has been published in the 
Presser Collection. Many _ progressive 
teachers, who regularly use the Bach-Car- 
roll work as an early introduction to the 
piano pupil’s studies in the classic and 
polyphonic styles, insist upon having the 
excellent edition of Book One in the Pres- 
ser Collection and we know they will be 
delighted to learn that Book Two in the 
same editing is now available. Price, 60 
cents. 

Rhythmic Orchestra Collection. A book 
of tuneful numbers for the toy instru- 
ment orchestras that are flourishing in our 
schools as the means of introducing the 
young pupil to his first study of music. 
This book contains pieces that appear in 
no other collection and affords an eco- 
nomical means of obtaining sufficient ma- 
terial for a considerable period of practice. 
It is complete in every detail, parts being 
included for each of the toy instruments, 
the pianist and the teacher’s, or conduc- 
tor’s, score. Prices: Teacher’s Score, 65 
cents; Piano, 65 cents; Parts, 25 cents. 


Loox Out FOR SWINDLERS 


Do not pay money to strangers solicit- 
ing magazine subscriptions unless you are 
convinced of their honesty and are willing 
to risk a loss. It is unfortunate that so 
many cleyer men and women stoop to 
petty larceny in collecting cash for maga- 
zines and failing to turn in the money. 
Our representatives invariably carry the 
official receipt of the Trxopore Presser 
Co. publishers of Tue .Erupe Music Maca- 
zixt. We cannot be responsible for the 
work of swindlers. 


(Continued on page 224) 
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(Continued from page 153) 


THE STEPHEN FOSTER MEMORIAL 
building, proposed for Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
has aroused a considerable amount of interest 
throughout the country. The movement has the 
cooperation of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. The Stephen Foster Society, which has 
been organized as an outgrowth of this movement, 
aside from fostering this memorial ideal, will also 
devote: its activities to the collection and perform- 
ance of traditional music of American origin. 
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.C— 
FRANCESCO TAMAGNO, probably the great- 


est dramatic tenor of the last generation, has 
been honored by having a street of Milan named 
for him. It was in that musically historic city, 
and at La Scala, that the famous tenor created 
the réle of Otello at the premiére of Verdi's 
opera of that name, on February 5, 1887. 


Cd 


THE ALEXANDRA PALACE ORGAN, of 
London, one of the most famous instruments of 
Great Britain, which since the World War had 
been in an unplayable condition largely because 
of neglect necessitated by those years, has now 
been modernized and brought up to date with 
all its old excellences retained and others added. 
On December eighth, it was re-dedicated with a 
concert by G. D. Cunningham, at which the Lord 
Mayor presided over the formalities of the occa- 
sion. : 


ene 


BEETHOVEN AND CHOPIN ANNUAL 
FELLOWSHIPS for pianists, Schubert and 
Verdi fellowships for singers, a Paganini fellow- 
ship for violinists and a MacDowell fellowship 
for composers, have been established at the Chi- 
cago. Musical College, through an anonymous 
musical benefactor who has duplicated the gift 
of one hundred thousand dollars made in the will 
of the late Charles Ditson., 


“¢ —_____________ ». 
DANIEL GREGORY. MASON, | favorably 


known as composer, musical historian and critic, 
has been appointed to the new MacDowell Pro- 
fessorship of Music which has been recently 
inaugurated at Columbia University in memory 
of Edward MacDowell who was the first to hold 
the chair of music at that institution, 


CSS 


A SET OF STRADIVARIUS INSTRU- 
MENTS made for the orchestra of the Court of 
Tuscany, and also a number of other instru- 
ments which belonged to Duke Cosimo III, some 
of them dating back to 1715, have been pre- 
sented to the Conservatory of Florence. 


Weg as ee 


THE MISSES ROSE AND OTTILIE 
SUTRO, who were pioneers in the popularizing 
of two-piano music, have returned to America and 
are now devoting their talent to a series of musi- 
cales in Washington, D. C., devoted to American 
music. The Misses Sutro have given their lives 
to this particular form of art; and, for their many 
recitals in both Europe and America, Miss Rose 
has made many transcriptions from the larger 
scores of the masters. They have appeared with 
many of the leading orchestras of the world. The 
proceeds of their present enterprise will be de- 
voted to a fund to assist American composers to 
command more time for creative work. 


0 D 


THE CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA SCHOLAR: 
SHIPS, for one to two years of vocal and operatic 
study in Europe, have been awarded to Lydia 
Mihm, soprano, of River Forest, a Chicago sub- 
urb, and to Helen Ornstein, contralto, who came 
to Chicago from Appleton, Wisconsin. The schol- 
arships provide for a first year of study in Italy, 
to be followed by another year in France and 
Germany, if the progress of the holder seems to 
warrant this. 


Re eee 


COMPETITIONS 


THE ROME PRIZE IN COMPOSITION is 
announced for competition for the Frederick A. 
Juilliard Fellowship in the American Academy 
of Rome. There is a stipend of fifteen hundred 
dollars per year, with an additional five hundred 
dollars for traveling expenses. Compositions must 
be not later than March first in the hands of the 
executive secretary of the American Academy of 
Rome, Roscoe Guernsey, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York City, from whom particulars may be ob- 
tained. 

OSs = ges ae 

THE CARL F. LAUBER MUSIC AWARD, 
of about two hundred dollars, is again announced 
jor competition among young composers of the 
Philadelphia district who will not be older than 
twenty-one on the first of March, 1930. Partic- 
ulars may be had from the Provident Trust 
Company, 1632 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


et 


COMPOSERS OF THE NEGRO RACE are 
offered six prizes of from one hundred to two 
hundred and fifty dollars for musical works for 
the voice and for instruments. The prizes are 
offered by Captain John Wanamaker in memory 
of his father, the late Rodman Wanamaker, through 
the Robert Curtis Ogden Association, an organiza- 
tion of the colored employes of the Wanamaker 
Store of Philadelphia. The competition closes 
August 1, 1930; and further particulars may be 
had by addressing the association named, in care 
of Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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SAVE A DOLLAR ON A Two YEAR 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ETUDE 
Music MAGAZINE 


From March Ist, 1930 until April 30, 
1930, we shall make a special offer that 
enables you to make a one dollar ($1.00) 
saving on a two year subscription to Tue 
Erupe Mustc Macazine. The regular 
price is $2.00 a year. Send $3.00 and you 
will receive twenty-four (24) fine issues 
of Tur Erupe Music MacGaztne. This is 
a straight cash discount of 25 per cent. See 
formal announcement on another page in 
this issue. o premium, collection of mu- 
sic, or other reward will be given on this 
special reduction offer. 


Evretyn FLetcuer - Copp 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


June - 


Ler Tue Erupe Hep to 


Beautiry Your GARDEN 


On another page you will find an an- 
nouncement offering fine seeds, bulbs and 
shrubs which will make your garden a 
thing of beauty this season. There is no 
expense to you for these collections. All 
that is necessary is to talk to your musical 
friends about Tur Ervupe, obtain two or 
three subscriptions and make your selec- 
tion of the flowers desired. All our stock 
comes from a reliable nurseryman and 
will grow if properly handled. 


Etude advertisements, prompt- 
ly answered, delight our Readers 
with Results. 


The FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 


A beautiful art taught in a lovely way 


'HIS system teaches children by experiencing music 
to think and understand it and use this “language” 
as a means of self expression. It laysa splendid musical 
foundation; develops rapid, accurate reading and holds 
the children’s spontaneous interest in class instruction. 


Personally Conducted 


Teacher’s Summer Normal Course — 32nd Session 


July 1930 Boston, Mass. 


For information write 


EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP, 31 York Terrace, Brookline, Mass. 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


(As originated by the late Carrie Louise Dunning) 


Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick (appointed Dean) 


NORMAL CLASSES 
KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, 50 E. 64th St., 


New York City. 


ALLIE E. BARCUS,1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas; 4619 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. 


ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, Washington Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. 


Asheville, N. C. , Indianapolis, Ind. 


Normal Classes—Atlanta, Ga., Jacksonville, Fla., 


CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich., Normal Classes. 


MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, Dean, 160 East 68th. St., 


Portland, Ore. 


DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ADDA EDDY, 3511 Cornell Place, Cincinnati; O.; Spring Class—Wichita, Kan.; Summer—Cincinnati, O.; Celumbus, O. 
BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd- Key College, Sherman, Texas. 


IDA GARDNER; 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. 


Normals, Season Tulsa. 


GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1217 Bowie Street, Amarill Batis. 
FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, Michigan State Institute of Music, Lansing, Mich 
HARRIET BACON MacDONALD, 13434 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, O.; 6010 Belmont ‘Aver Dallas, Tex.; 1422 Bat- 


tery St., Little Rock, Ark. 


MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 North 16th St., Portland, Ore. 


MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 10250 S. Wood St., 


Chicago; IlL.; 


College of Music and Arts, Dallas, Tex. 


MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 3504 Potomac Ave., Dallas, Tex.; ; July 20—1115 Grant St., Denver, Colo. 
ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, Noy. of each year. 


VIRGINIA RYAN, 72 E. 79th St., New York City. 
STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1419 S. St. Mary’s St., 


San Antonio, Tex. 


GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 508 W. Coal Ave., Albuquerque, N. Mex. Normal Class. 
MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
160 E. 68th Street, Portland, Oregon, or 72 E. 79th Street, New York City 


MusicaL Books REVIEWED 


An Introduction to the Music of 
R. Vaughan Williams 


By A. EB. F. DICKINSON 


By skillful correlations and generalizations 
the author gives the reader a sense of Wil- 
liams’ works, which separate summaries of 
compositions—clean-cut though these be— 
rarely produce. The interesting connection 
between Walt Whitman and Vaughan Wil- 
liams, and descriptive notes of the various 
symphonies and shorter works are  min- 


gled with the clever pointing out of the com- 
poser’s traits, both English and musicianly. 
84 pages. 
Price, 75c. 
Paper bound, 
Musical cuts to illustrate text. 
The Oxford University Press. 


Ultimate Principles of Pianoforte 
Teaching and Playing and the 
Cochran Games Method 


By Mary CocHRAN 

A practical teacher here presents a 
practical volume, initiating the reader into 
the mysteries, if that word is exactly apt, of 
piano technic and interpretation. The func- 
tions of each muscle and bone of each finger, 
of each hand, and of each arm, are carefully 
portrayed, with copious references to the 
writings and methods of leading artists of 
recent times, Neither does the author stop 
here, She explores the entire field of musieal 
interpretation, links eloquently the art of Ora- 
tory with Pianism, makes Velocity and Finger. 
ing a key to the magie land of emotional ex- 
pression through the tone medium. 

Nor must the more than seventy pages de- 


very 


voted to the teaching of the piano through 


games be overlooked. Here is presented a 
fascinating series of lightsome pastimes 
through which are imprinted on the child 


mind almost every factor which leads to inter- 
esting juvenile pianism. 

The book is a treasure trove, to the profes- 
sional as well as to the young teacher who 
not yet has “found her wings.’’ Local interest 
is enhanced, in that, while far-off Sydney, 
Australia, is speaking through one of her 
fayored daughters, there is a wealth of quo- 
tations from our American musical writers. 

Pages, 273. 

Publishers, W. H. Paling & Co., Ltd. 

Price, $5.00. 


The Concert-Goer’s Library of 


Descriptive Notes 
Volume II 
By Rosa NewMArcH 

Another of those helpful books which have 
come into being through the exhaustive re- 
search of this careful writer. 

A long list of the more distinctive and 
popular of the items of the Wagnerian operas 
and music dramas, as well as other detached 
compositions, furnish themes for treat- 
ment in the first part of the volume. Then 
follows a long line of Symphonic Poems, Fan- 
tasias and Marches for the orchestra. Each 
of these is more or iess lengthily analyzed, 
with a key offered that will admit the hearer 
pee a more intimate understanding of its 
technical and emotional significance. Also a 
certain historical background is sketched in a 
munner-to throw these more musical qualities 
into a bolder and more graphic relief. 

Pages, 106. 

Pubiisher, 

Price, $1.50 


Sea University Press. 


Why Every Boy Should Study Pu 


(Continued from page 161) 


concentration, You cannot think of the 
sordid matters of the business day when 
you are engaged in playing, singing or 
writing music. At the movies or the 
theater, or at a concert, at home or over 
the radio, you may find your mind wander- 
ing back to the daily worries; but when 
you are playing your mind is given a 
vacation so refreshing that it is priceless. 
Those who can take part in chamber 
music, as in a string quartet or trio, 
have an ideal avocation. Music is to 
me a tonic, an inspiration and a recreative 
force. With mind refreshed by it, one can 
solve problems, make new plans, evolve 
ideas and start anew. This has been my 
experience over and over again; and I am 
confident that there have been many strains 
that I could not have borne if it had not 
been for my music. 


The Early Start 


HESE FACTS are all axiomatic 

to those who have had experience 
with them, but they must be recognized 
by the parent and brought out early in the 
life of the student, if they are td be of 
value. The parents often make great sac- 
rifices to see that a child is properly 
clothed, fed, nursed and educated in the 
ordinary manner. If parents had had a 
chance to observe what I have found out 
about music in my own case, and in that 
of others, they would not dream of fail- 
ing to give a child a musical training. The 
investment my father and mother made in 
a little organ has meant so much to me that 
I would not like to be asked to place a 
price upon it. It has been really priceless. 


Favorite Songs 
(Continued from page 207) 


effects. It is a beautiful sentiment; the 
singer’s imagination must create the picture, 
and he must live in it until the last note 
is played. The tone quality used in this 
song must be full of sympathy, sentiment 
and refinement. It calls for a_ perfect 
legato, a keen intelligence in the delivery 
of the text, with many subtle shadings and 
deft touches. 

The demands on the accompanist are no 


less exacting. The accompaniment must’ 


float like music that comes on the breeze. 
Any degree whatsoever of “thumping” the 
accompaniment would shatter the delicate 
fabric of the song and put both singer and 
listener out of the picture. This song is 
the. very essence of refinement; and, like 
all things that are inspired, it seems to have 
come unlabored out of the unseen. 
Another song which stands out among 
the best in song literature is “In Summer 
Fields (Feldeinsamkeit)” by Brahms. 


@uring the Hustler 


By GEORGE COULTER 


A STUDENT sits down to practice a diff- 
cult piece marked Allegro, Agitato, Presto 
or some other high-speed indication. Al- 
though he may moderate the speed consid- 
erably in playing it over, he can scarcely 
resist at points a tendency to force the 
pace, with disastrous results to the music 
and the temper. 

Many players, strange to say, have never 
succeeded in playing a fast piece slowly 
enough to achieve benefit from their prac- 
tice and eventually to make the conquest 
of the piece. They have not been tech- 


% 


“THE 


“Music for women is, of 
necessity. As the heart of | 
woman must be representati 
ture and its vision. She is 
social axis of the family, < 
music is a very vital part of 
often understands the need fo 
for her children far better 1 
father. Sometimes she 
plead for a new piano or fi 
struction. In these days, wl 
has made music a topic for 
cussion in every home, she 
bring up her children withow 
to play and understand music 
serious shortcoming in their 

“Every man in business | 
better for an art background 
thereby a broader and strong 
Better art in business means { 
in business control. But, 
business man has no time for 1 
you love a thing you will fin 
you will make time for it, 
Once you find out that the # 
gives you great joy and leads 
and more productive life, ye 
spare all the necessary time 
world is continually moving | 
greater things. If you wou 
boy’s culture reach up to gre 
ments in the future, he must 
the desire for lofty and 
complishments. The study ¢ 
tributes toward this as d 
cultural activity. Therefore, 
give your boy a musical trai 
will give him one of the fin 
he can possess.” 


This is another out-of-d 
which one lies amid “deep 
and watches the “fair whi 
slowly overhead,” so lost in 
of the scene that he finally 
with the earth and feels, 
tho’ I long were dead (als 
gestorben bin)” “and born | 
te fields Elysian.” It is a p 
plete rest and detachment 
earthly, and Brahms has git 
setting. For putting one i 
absolute rest and inaction, | 
his introduction two measure 
mony, repeating the chords 
ferent positions without cha 
It creates the mood perfect 
the unerring touch of genit 
of the song he uses the sat 
the introduction, closing | 
much as to say, “He has g 
us not waken him.” 


nically deficient but they hi 
nized by their imaginatic 
rushed ahead in spite of | 
mination to do otherwise. 

An infallible remedy is 
to imagine that instead of 
vace the piece is marked 
or even let him stroke 6 
and write in Andante or . 
hold, immediately every 
easy! The mind has b 
muscles relaxed, and the 
carry out obediently the | 


PUSICAL EDUCATION 
IN THE HOME 


MarGARET WHEELER Ross 


No questions will be answered in Tuz Erupe unless accompanied by the full name 
Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


and address of the inquirer. 


Conducted by 


i 
INUST continue to remind THE 
Pupk mothers that they are di- 
iy responsible for both the 
the quantity of the music that 
their homes. For in this re- 
any other, what is not some- 
iness very soon becomes nobody’s 


other is not particularly inter- 
at music is being studied nor 
sons are progressing, the chil- 
bss they are unusually talented 
an intense love for music, are 
come indifferent and lag along 
e work. As a consequence the 
ffort put into the subject will 
good results that it should. 

e mother will make the children’s 
rt of the family life. She will 
herself the duty of seeing that 
‘arranged at frequent intervals 
grams where group playing is 
She will also emphasize fire- 
and the playing of musical 
uich all the members of the 
ticipate. We quoted recent- 
ment from a well-known 
cate writer who said: 
eral years past are those 
t the family piano when 
was indulged in and en- 
ay the idea of the mem- 
singing together would 
it were not so funny.” 


le Music 

lies is it possible for 
mbers to play an in- 
y those past early youth. 
er, to group the chil- 
ing into small ensem- 
tiniest ones the drums, 
instruments so popular 
ate their interest in the 
e associated endeavors. 
ost happy situation if 
members of the family 
juvenile groups. It 
combination for the 
them to make an ef- 
as the grown-ups. 
the members of the 
of this instrumental 
singing group should 
y for their benefit. 
uld have several copies 
of a good collection 
And, as “funny” as 
people, the beautiful 
und the family pi- 
favorites, should 
ed, without “em- 
real joy and en- 


Dylusic at the Fireside 


Aside from the emotional thrill experi- 
enced, the spectators at any sort of an ath- 
letic meet receive no particular benefit. So 
it is in listening to music. There is a fine 
exhilaration in listening to a well-staged 
opera, a good oratorio or concert and even 
a program of superior music in the home. 
But, without doubt, the real benefit comes 
from personal participation in the art. 


Father a Participant 

EE THE majority of our American 

homes father is not musically trained at 
all, because in the generation immediately 
passed the subject did not have a popular 
appeal for the boys of the family. The 
educational and economic value of music 
had not been recognized. Therefore it 
will be most probable that father will not 
be able to join any instrumental fireside 
ensemble. However his fine, big voice will 
very often be a welcome addition to the 
home singing group. Moreover he will 
experience genuine pleasure in being an 
actual participant in the home program 
and will receive some substantial and per- 
sonal benefit and reward for the money he 
so willingly furnishes for music lessons 
and materials for the education of the chil- 
dren in the home. “Dad” is usually a good 
listener but he would really enjoy playing 
the musical game if he had a chance. 

Get some good song books and try out a 
family “sing’’ in your home; then report 
the results to this department. Our subject, 
first, last and all the time, is “Musical Edu- 
cation In The Home.” We are interested 
in every phase of it but more particularly 
concerned in awakening interest-.and desire 
for musical expression in some form, how- 
ever humble it may be, for every member 
of the family. 

Mrs. John P. Buchanan of Marion, Vir- 
ginia, who is serving as National Chair- 
man of the committee on “Music In The 
Home,” National Federation of Music 
Clubs, will gladly lend her assistance to the 
mothers who are interested in forming 
these group ensembles. She has a fine list 
of music, reference books and musical 
games which she will send for the asking. 
She also mothers the family ensemble con- 
tests which are sponsored biennially by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. There 
is a good deal of sport and much benefit 
to be had from entering these contests. 

It is not too early for the mother to 
begin her preparation for a home program 
in the observance of Music Week which 
occurs annually in May. Write Mr. C. 
M. Tremaine, Director, National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, 45 West 
45th Street, New York City, for material 
for this occasion. 


erasure of the arts because it satisfies in the largest de- 
of unity of matter and material.’—Max ScHOEN. 
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Points in Good Piano Playing 
By N. B. SMART 


Hands right: The hands should be held 
straight, neither too high or too low, 
with fingers well bent. 


Wrist loose: It is most important to keep 
the wrist loose, never stiffened in any 
way. Staccato octaves will help in 
realizing this condition. 

Thumb under: As soon as the thumb has 
struck its note in scales, it should be 
thrown well under the fingers and kept 
there while they are striking their 
notes, with the hand bent to help. 
Thus the thumb may be ready for its 
next note. 


True to beat: The beat should be strictly 
kept. A rest requires the same number 
of beats that is required by the note it 
displaces. Each piece should be tried 
with a metronome. 

Attention to time: Allegro should receive 
a different time from andante, and 
assat vivace, a different time from 
vivace. 

Soft and loud: Strict attention should be 
paid to p-pp-f-ff-sf-mf and < >. These 
and other marks are important for 
good playing. 


Staccato and legato: Directions such as 
dots over the notes (staccato) and 
slurs (legato) should be carefully fol- 
lowed. 

Crisp chords: Chords should be struck 
crisp and true, and hands together ex- 
cept where otherwise directed. 

True legato: Making sounds on the piano 
merge as nearly as possible as they do 
on the violin is a technical ability 
which should early be acquired, for it 
adds greatly to the beauty of playing. 

Phrasing: When we speak we naturally 
raise and lower the voice. Music 
speaks thus in phrases. Slurs mark 
the phrases. The sound should be 
raised at the beginning of the slur and 
lowered at the end. 

Stumbling: To prevent stumbling the eye 
should be kept at least a measure in 
front of the notes the fingers are play- 
ing. 

Good expression: The style of the piece 
being played should be kept in mind 
and its true interpretation given to 
those who listen. A -schergo or 
adagio played in the same manner 
would spoil the beauty of either. 


(Chords From the Whole-Gone Scale 


By CHARLES KNETZGER 


THE WHOLE-TONE scale consists of seven 
tones, each forming an interval of a whole 
step with the preceding, as, 


beginning on C, D-flat and A-flat respec- 
tively. 

From the sixth to the seventh tones there 
is the skip of a diminished third, causing 
the omission of one letter or scale degree 
—a missing rung in the ladder. 

The entire absence of half-steps and 
the fact that no definite key-feeling is 
given, except when it is produced by the 
accompanying harmony, rob this scale 
somewhat of the variety which the major 
and minor scales possess. Another pecu- 
liarity of this scale lies in the fact that all 
chords formed by taking 1, 3 and 5, be- 


ginning with any tone of the scale, are 
augmented chords: 


Ex.2 


In this it differs from the major scale, 
from which the following chords are de- 
rived: 


Ex.3 
uf Il III IV Vv VI ~VII 


J, IV and V are major; II, TI and VI 
are minor; the VII is diminished. 

From the minor scale the following 
chords are derived: 


Bx.4 


Here I and IV are minor; V and VI 
major; II and VII diminished, and III 
augmented. 

The whole-tone scale is largely an in- 
novation of Debussy (1862-1918) who 
used it to introduce variety into music 
which had for centuries*been based on 
the established major and minor scales. 


Master D1scs 
(Continued from page 175) 


year Victor brought out the last two discs 
made by this tenor who, in respect to offer- 
ing his voice for recording, was one of the 
most generous men of his generation. On 
disc 1437, we hear that rare voice singing 
Lully’s lovely Bois Epais and a type of 
waltz song that he truly loved to sing 
called Premiere Caresse. On 7156, he sings 
a less familiar aria from “L’Africana,” 
with that superb operatic style and assur- 
ance which was so unmistakably his own, 
and also Tosti’s Goodbye, in Italian. 


The Complete Aida 
oe has brought forth the com- 
plete “Aida.” It affords, of course, 
a comparison with another set. It is again 
a recording achievement for Columbia for 


its practically perfect balance between 
voice and orchestra. This set is distin- 
guished by the interpreters of Aida her- 
self and of Amneris. Capuana who sings 
the latter rdle so portrays that character 
as to set forth every element in it. Arangi- 
Lombardi as Aida is magnificent, her voice 
being a rare dramatic soprano whose tones 
pour forth in a manner that never gives 
anxiety or doubt as to their quality. Lindi 
as Rhadames is disappointing in the first 
half of the set but improves admirably in 
the final scenes with Amneris and Aida. 


“Tf I had a choice of only one subject 
with which to educate my child, I would 
choose music.”-—PresipENt Harper, Chi- 
cago University. 
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©he Dot 


By CHARLES KNETZGER 


Were your ever perplexed 
When holding a dot, 

Not knowing just if 
You should let go, or not? 


If you did, learn these lines, 
They will help you a lot. 

One half the note’s value 
Just equals the dot. 


The dot on a whole note 
Adds just a half more. 

Making three halves in all. 
Did you know that beforer 


e-dtate 
ert 3 
A half note that’s dotted— 
Two quarters plus one. 
You see this is easy 
And counting is fun. 


dix Hebe J 


—_ 


With the quarter note dot 
The same rule will hold, 

Add half the note’s value, 
Making three eighths all told. 


dae te+e 


——— 


No trouble you'll find 

With the dotted eighth note, 
Three sixteenths it equals, 

Just learn this by rote. 


= fh ES 


————— 


The dotted sixteenth 
Is counted the same— 
Add half the note’s value, 
Whatever its name. 


By = A 5} S ae A 


Foreign Letter Box 
Dear JuNior Erupe: 

I am writing to tell you how much I like 
my music. I am taking piano lessons from 
Miss Carey. I love reading stories telling 
about Beethoven when he was a little boy, 
and about how he adopted his nephew. 

The other day I read how he composed 
the “Moonlight Sonata,” and it seemed so 
sad and lovely that I asked my sister to 
pley it for me. 

From your friend, 
Grapys Carey (Age 12), 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 


Queer Instruments 
FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


WuHen you think of or speak of instru- 
ments, what varieties of instruments do you 
mean ? 

Undoubtedly pianos come first, 
probably violins, then the other instru- 
ments of the symphony orchestras. Of the 
stringed instruments there are, besides vio- 
lins, violas, ’cellos and double basses. 


then 


_ Then there are the wood winds—the flutes, 


oboes, clarinets and bassoons—and _ the 
brasses—the horns, trumpets, trombones 
and tubas. 

Then next you probably think of the 
less important instruments that are used 
for fun and amusement and for dancing, 
such as banjos, mandolins and guitars, and 
all their modern forms, such as the man- 
dolute. Then, of course, there are the 
saxophones and cornets. - And last, but 
largest and most comprehensive of all, 
there is the pipe organ. Of course this 
list is not complete, but just a general out- 
line. You could probably mention just as 


ARABIAN KISSAR 


many more if you stopped to think of them. 
(For instance, none of the “percussion” in- 
struments have been mentioned. ) 

Oucstion. What are percussion instru- 
ments ? 

But even when the list is complete it is 
only the collection of instruments used in 
America and Europe. And there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of people who make 
music and like music, but who have never 
even seen one of these instruments; nor 
do we ever see or hear their instruments. 
We would probably consider their instru- 
ments “queer,” and they probably think 
the same about ours. 


China and Japan have many instruments 
that have been used for hundreds of years. 
Some are stringed instruments; some are 
wind instruments. And then, of course, 
a great many are “percussion” ‘instru- 
ments. 


CHINESE MOON-GUITAR 


One ‘of these instruments which looks 
something like our mandolin with a broken 
neck is called the Biwas. 

The Arabs make music, and are very 
careful about making their instruments. 

The Hindus are said to have enjoyed 
music in their country ever since the year 
2000 B. C.! 


In Persia music has always been con- - 


sidered important, and they have a great 
variety of instruments. 


PER SIAL 
ANYELOFE’ HAR 


So it seems that in all parts of the 
world people love music and produce it, 
and they have all made instruments for 
producing it. These queer ones are made 
of wood and strings. Some other time we 
shall learn something about queer “wind” 
and “percussion” instruments. 


Are You Getting Ready for Your Spring Recitals? 


? ?-Asx ANOTHE 


1. What is a trombone? 
2. What was the greate st 
lines ever used in the staff? 
3. How many strings are 
*cello? # 
4. How are they tuned? 
5. In what opera is there ; 
swan? 
6. What is the meaning of 
7. If a scale has four sha 
the dominant of its relative m 
8. What is the fourth lin 
bass staff? 
9. What operas comprise thi 
Ring of Wagner? 
10. From what is this 
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Pusical Signs In 
By ALETHA M. Bo: 


The six small characters 
Are sound-suspension signs, 
The heavy Whole-Rest bloc! 


The Half sits on the li 1e 1 


The Quarter-Rest is Z re 


x @ 
The Eighth has left-hand 


a ; 
The Sixteenth adds anothe 


The Thirty-second ? 
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ittle Biographies for Club Deetings 
. No. 27—Sinding and Sibelius 


: 
: 


have not been as many composers 
dinavia as there have from the 
s of Europe. But you do re- 
Grieg, whom we told about in 
ography No. 24, 
Grieg, as far as Scandinavia is 
comes Sinding, whose music 
bos probably know, and then the 
smodern Sibelius. Both of these 
§ show strongly marked charac- 
f their native land, as Grieg did. 
1 Sinding was born in Norway 
jut went to Germany to study 
"hen he went back 
vn to composing music. In his 
ys he became a very fine pianist, 
arse, he wrote many compositions 
f He frequently used folk-song 
his compositions, which include 
ios, violin concertos, sonatas 
‘and piano, a quintet and a rondo 
a besides many songs and other 


His music is not at 


positions. 

but many people like it because it 
y to understand. 
still living. 

ibelius was born in Finland in 
showed great musical talent as a 
nevertheless studied to be a 
mally he decided that music was 
for a life-work, and he set about 
ft vigorously, finally going to Ber- 
na for still more study. 

ing home he taught violin 
and did a great deal of com- 
government gave him a grant 
m of his talents and on this 
gave all his time to com- 


d the United States, where 
are very popular. 

much for the advancement 
by using the folk-song 
9 by using the stories of his 
or fairy tales, for he loves 
t sincerely and 1s deeply 


ven symphonies, a violin 
ks for chorus and or- 
hundred songs. 


is called the Schumann 
Our pins have Schu- 
em. We meet at our 
| Saturday afternoons. 
and also learn about 

y and such points 
1 our regular lessons. 
_ Sometimes we have a 


ur friend, 
ty Lornrop, 
e 9), Minnesota. 


da music club called 
Our motto is 


r colors are green and 
ur flower. We each 


n of us who are 


home and | 


His best known compositions are the tone 
poem “‘Ifinlandia” for orchestra, the Valse 
triste and Romance for piano, 

He is still living. 


You can play pieces by both Sinding 
and Sibelius at your club meetings if you 
are fairly well advanced, but their com- 
positions are not easy, nor have they been 
simplified. From Sinding you might play 
the Serenade, Op. 33 No. 4, Morceau 
Characterisque No. 24 No. 4, March 
Grotesque, Op. 32, No. 1 arranged for four 
hands. From Sibelius you might play 
the Romance, Op. 24 No. 9, Valse triste, 
from “Kuolema,” Op. 44. If you can bor- 
row or if you have a machine, be sure to 
use a record of “Finlandia” played by a 
good orchestra. This will give you a good 
idea of the richness and brilliance, com- 
bined with sadness, that distinguish much 
of the music of Sibelius. 


Questions On Little 
Biographies 


1 What two composers represent Scan- 
dinavia since Grieg? 

2. When was Sinding born? 

3. From what country does he come? 

4 When was Sibelius born? 

5 From what country does he come? 

6. Did either of these composers make 


_use of folk-song tunes in their composi- 


tions ? 


We meet the first and third Thursday of 
every month at the homes of different mem- 
bers who live in town, and we have musical 
programs and social hour.) Our teacher 
subscribes for Tue Erupe and we use it in 
our meetings and certainly enjoy it, espe- 
cially the biographies of famous composers. 

From your friend, 
B4 Crus SEcRETARY, 
New Mexico, 


Dear Junior Etuve: 

I am eleven years old. I have studied 
music two years and am now completing 
my second grade music book. My music 
teacher is “full of patience,” and I like her 
very much. 

We have a Junior Music Club. Our 
president has studied music for four years. 
We have a violinist and several other in- 
struments. At the last meeting I played a 
piano solo. 

From your friend, 
Rutu Corerte (Age 11), 
Florida. 


How Sally Listened to a Great Paster 


By SyLviA ENpIsS 


Sally loved her music very much and 
she always wanted to play her best. She 
loved particularly the music of the great 
master, Beethoven, and had been filled 
with joy when her teacher had given her 
the Minuet in G by this master. She had 
practiced faithfully, never losing interest 
in it or love for it. 


>. 


BEETHOVEN 


Sally had read the sad story of the 
little boy Beethoven's life, how poor he had 
been, and sensitive, and how he had loved 
music. She also knew the tale of his later 
life when he had lost that which was most 
precious to him, his hearing. 

She was deeply moved by this story and 
she strove to put her best expression and 
all the love she felt for Beethoven into the 
playing of this minuet. But somehow it 
wouldn’t come, in spite of all her efforts. 

To-morrow was the recital and Sally 
was feeling miserable. Over the piano 


was a large picture of Beethoven. The 
eyes looked back at her so mournfully they 
seemed almost to be saying, “Try! Try 
harder,” and Sally cried, “Won't you help 
me? I do so want to play it well to- 
morrow.” 

She moved from the bench to a large 
chair nearby and sat there thinking. The 
room grew dim. 

Suddenly she heard beautiful music 
sounding. It was so soft and graceful and 
made her think of a lovely summer even- 
ing and people dancing. It was, indeed, 
her minuet which was being played. 

Sally raised her head, scarcely daring to 
breathe. There in the dusk sat a shadowy 
figure with a great head of bushy, black 
hair. The music stopped. The figure 
turned slowly. Could it be? It wasn’t 
possible. . But Sally was convinced. She 
was looking straight into the same mourn- 
ful eyes as those in the picture on the wall. 
The master had come and shown her how 
he would best wish it played. 

Sally sat down and played her minuet. 
An unseen hand seemed placed upon her 
shoulder and an unseen presence was guid- 
ing her, 

The next day after the recital her 
friends told her how much they had en- 
joyed her playing and her beautiful ex- 
pression, and Sally said, “It was all be- 
cause he helped me. He showed me how.” 

Her friends looked at her and wondered! 


Dear Junior Etupe: 


I live in the wheat belt of Kansas. I 
am in the sixth grade in school and have 
to go only twelve miles for my music les- 
sons. I like the foreign letters in the 
Letter Box. 

From your friend, 
Lea KeypenDALL (Age 10), 
Kansas. 


N. B. Juniors, did you notice the word 
ONLY in Leal’s letter? It would be nice 
to hear from some others who have to go 
a long distance for their lessons, too. They 
are apt to be the ones who really appreciate 
music and do good work, and no doubt 
they often envy the pupils who live around 
the corner or within a few blocks of their 
teacher and wish they had such great op- 
portunities. 


Dear Junior ETupE: 


T have not seen many letters from Canada 
in the Letter Box and none at all from 
here, so I would like to introduce my city 
of Kitchener to the Junior Erupe. I am 
interested in music, especially the violin. 
Last year I played in the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition and won the bronze 
medal. I play first violin in our high school 
orchestra. I hope to be a concert violinist. 

From your friend, 
Eric RAHN (Age 14), 
26 Benton St., Kitchener, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Dear JuNIoR EruveE: 


We have a music club of about nine 
members. We study about the famous 
composers and do many other things. I 
have been taking piano lessons two years 
and also play cornet in our high school 
band. When I am older I expect to go 
away to a music school. 

From your friend, 
L. Beverty CHapMan (Age 11), 
New York. 


Answers to “Ask Another” 


1. A brass wind instrument, the pitch 
of the tones being changed by sliding the 
tube of the instrument in and out. 

2. At one time there were eleven lines on 
the staff. The middle line was thereafter 
omitted or used as a small line when re- 
quired. It is now our “Middle C” line. 

3. There are four strings on a ’cello. 

oo 

4. They are tuned thus J 

OFF ae 


— 
-o- 


5. In the opera “Lohengrin” by Wagner. 

6. ® means to hold a note a little longer 
than its real time value. It is called a 
pause or hold. 

7. G sharp. 

8. F. 

9. Das Rheingold, Die Walkiire, Sieg- 
fried, Gotterdimmerung. 

10. “The Happy Farmer” 
Peasant”) by Schumann. 


(“Joyous 
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JUNIOR ETUDE CONTEST 


THe Junior Etrupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 
“My favorite song.” Must contain not 
over one hundred and fifty words. Any 
boy or girl under fifteen years of age may 
compete whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the JuNIor EtupE 
Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 


Ttemorizing Ply Tylusic 
(PrizE WINNER) 

My teacher says a memorized piece is 
worth five pieces not memorized; so I try 
to memorize all my pieces. It is_a great 
help to me to imagine a little story about 
the piece I am memorizing. Then I can 
think the little phrases and make them ex- 
press the thought better. Sometimes I put 
words to the phrases and that helps, too. 
Memorizing doesn’t seem so hard if you 
try to do a little every day. Soon the 
whole piece is mastered. How proud it 
makes you feel to have your pieces ready 
when you are asked to play! 

Witma E. Tutt (Age 12), 
Stockton, Maryland. 


Plemorizing Ply Pusic 
(Prize WINNER) 


Memorizing music strengthens the brain. 
My music teacher always stressed the value 
of memorizing because when you learn a 
piece this way you are not always thinking 
about the notes before your eyes but listen- 
ing to find the beauty in your own music. 
As I enter my teacher’s studio she writes 
clearly upon a slate some such statement 
as “Scherzando, meaning playfully.’ At 
the end of the lesson she asks me to read 
the word carefully, noting particularly 
spelling and meaning. For several seconds 
before leaving the studio I look at the 
words carefully. Then my teacher asks 
me to try to remember them until I reach 
home where I am to jot them down. It 
has been found by actual tests that holding 
definitions in the mind and then writing 
them down on paper is much more effec- 
tive than merely listening to directions. 
This plan can also be used for memorizing 
the notes of your music. 

Maser Nrxon (Age 13), 
Indiana. 


Plemorizing Ply TyCusic 
(PRIZE WINNER) 


Most of us young people look with dread 
at the above title. This is the wrong at- 
titude. Why? Notice a person who is 
very popular with the younger set. He is 
generally a person who plays and mem- 
orizes some type of music well. At dif- 
ferent social activities, whenever he is 
called upon, he can, entertain the people. 
Thus the popularity. 

I have learned, after four years of piano 
study, that the best way for average peo- 
ple to memorize music is to divide it into 
sections and analyze each thoroughly. Do 
this by noticing the key and time signatures 
and tempo carefully and noticing the struc- 
ture of the music in the piece. Study and 
memorize well these observations of the 
piece. This is called “The Keyboard 
Method of Memorizing.” I consider this 
method the best one by which to memorize 
my music. 

ELEANor Witeurn (Age 13), 
New Jersey. 


before the tenth of March. Names oi 
prize winners and their contributions will 
be published in the issue for June. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piece of pa- 
per do this on each piece. 


Do not use typewriters. 


Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


(Central Deletions 
By E. MENDES 


Tue deleted letters name a famous opera 
composer. 


Five-Letter Words 

1. Delete a letter from an animal and 
leave a flexible tube. 

2. Delete a letter from a pigment and 
leave “to breathe quickly.” 

3. Delete a letter from another 
for money and leave a bait. 

4. Delete a letter from pains and leave 
aviation experts. 

5. Delete a letter from the shore and 
leave price. 

6. Delete a letter from a fragment and 
leave an out-building. 

7. Delete a letter from a foot lever and 
leave a loud sound. 

8. Delete a letter from chess-men and 
leave kitchen utensils. 

9. Delete a letter from a series of links 
and leave part of your face. 

10. Delete a letter from_a wild animal 
and leave a row. 

11. Delete a letter from an ancient 
weapon and leave a filmly fabric. 

12. Delete a letter from a visitor and 
leave a sudden rush of wind. 

13. Delete a letter from “to wed” 
leave a girl’s name. 


name 


and 


ANSWER TO DECEMBER PUZZLE 
. Don Juan 

Martha 
. William 
. Ernani 
. Carmen 
Aida 

. Norma 
. Mignon 


Tell 


PIAKRRWN 


PrizE WINNERS FOR DECEMBER 


PUZZLE 
Ramona Harmon (Age 12), Illinois. 
Leona Mae Hall (Age 12), Kansas. 
Mildred Moorman (Age 9), Texas. 


HoNORABLE MENTION FOR DECEMBER 


PUZZLE 


Beronius, Ethel Helen 
Sarah Lowe, Perry 
Cynthia Hales, Mari- 
Fryer, Louise Green- 
BE. Tull, Martha Middleton, 
Mathew Alexander, Joan Gasser, James TT. 
Sehrubb, Kathleen Wright, Lois De Bliek, 
Shirly R. Baraw, Carolyn Moseley, Wdith 
Lyon Martin, Edith Goldberg, Paul_ Henry 
Heinz, Carlena Krause, Ramona Harmon, 
Sarah Stalcey, Dorothy Liddon, Doris EB. 
Heald, Jeanne C. Tully, Dorothy Nuttman, 
Dorothea Thomas, Elizabeth  Wlerchinger, 
Catherine McCandless, Robin Baker, Brad- 
ford Baker, Winnifred E. Hyland, Anita Le- 
Boeuf. 


Maurine 
Grace Higgins, 
Ruth Leyy, 
Patsy M. 


Jean 
susch, 
Huffman, 
ette Pecora, 
leaf, Wilma 


HoNoRABLE MENTION FOR DECEMBER 
2 Essays 


Beryl Alford, Pearl Brant, Helen Sanders, 
Marion Downs, Berry Young, Gertrude Man- 
ning, Hannah Markstein, Alice Carnelia Cal- 
houn, Sterling Schuchart, Mamie Pitt, Ger- 
aldine Trovchesset, Nellie Rea Sledge, Anita 
Loenard, Morris Reisman, Mildred Kabert- 
son. Norma Jones, Loretta Wright, Char- 
lotte Planson, Rothert Blunt, Doris BF. 
Heald, Inem Martin, Sam Allen, Jr., Bleanor 
Westen, Doris McCoy, Sylvia Baskind. 


The Village Church, by Richard J. Pitcher. 


- Most of village churches 
can boast but a single bell. 
Here is a church which has 
a whole octave of bells, and 
on them is played a tune 
that, undoubtedly monotonous, 
has yet endeared itself to our 
ears. The fingering for this 
section of the piece is simple, 
and remains the same for the 
many repetitions of the first 
four measures. Next comes 
the pretty evening hymn which all of you must 
surely know: play it slowly and evenly, with real 
devotional feeling. Finally the organ, that “king 
of instruments,’’ provides a solemn ‘‘postlude” or 
exit number, 


On the Flying Horses, by Robert Nolan Kerr. 


The first section of this 
merry composition is sixteen 
measures in length and is ex- 
traordinarily simple. The four 
measures which follow it are 
what we call an “‘interlude;” 
that is, a short musical pas- 
sage whose only duty consists 
in connecting two of the sec- 
tions of a composition. 

After the interlude, the 
left hand plays the melody, instead of the right 
as before; and here is where you must be very 
careful if you are to play evenly and smoothly. 
Soon the right hand wearies of the role of mere 
accompanist and wrests the melody from the left, 
keeping it till the end of the sketch. _ 

How many of you can tell what Fine means? 
D. C. al Fine? 


Jolly Little Fisherman, by H. D. Hewitt. 

Can’t you just picture 
some enthusiastic youngster, 
with his nice big can of 
wriggly worms and an im- 
provised (but most efficient) 
fishing pole, seated on a 
river bank and just waiting 
for “Mr. Fish’’ to nibble at 
the fatal hook? The little 
tune which H. D. Hewitt has 
used to describe the scene 
might well have been what 
the youngster whistled to himself as he watched 
the water expectantly. It is a good-natured tune, 
and should be played in this mood. The tempo 
is that of a moderate march. The trio ‘‘features” 
the left hand, 


Real Ear Graining 


By LENorRA BAILEY 


OrteN forgetting the need for ear train- 
ing in pupils, teachers expect them to 
“pick up” the ability to distinguish all 
sorts of slight differences in tones. 

Recently I read of an old master who in- 
sisted that each of his pupils be given-a 
rigid course in hearing good music well 
played before ever being permitted to prac- 


tice on an instrument. 


He had simple, lovely tunes played for 
beginning pupils and had them taught to 
listen and interpret as well as to play. 

Listening, hearing, ear training should 
precede playing technic. 

Musical appreciation is also improved by 
such a method. 


EpUCATIONAE Stupy Norss- 
(Continued from page 205) 


dominant, the next on the tonic. Thus we have 
a perfectly balanced classical period. A “bridge” 
leads us to the second theme in E major, a lyric 
one, in complete contrast to the first theme. No- 
tice the varied tonal, or key, scheme just before 
the second theme is restated in octaves. After 
a repetition of section “tA” its splendid ringing 
theme is played in the lower range of the instru- 
ment by Mr. Secondo, this completing the prelude. 
The last section should be played very slowly and 
with great majesty. 


Danse Caprice, by Franz Drdla. 


Franz Drdla, an acknowledged master, can 
purvey with equal felicity delicious trifles such 
as the pretty Souvenir, or slightly more serious 
compositions such as the present one. 

Notice the effective canon between violin and 
piano which occurs throughout most of the first 
section. In spots the canon ceases and mere imi- 
tation is employed. Compare this with the canon 
in César Franck’s Violin Sonata, said to be the 
most inspired, least “labored,’’ canon ever writ- 
ten. 

Most of the dance should be played in legato 


| EDUCATIONAL STUDY 
| IN THE JUNIOR ETUDE 


| By Epcar ALDEN BARRELL 


.teacher may permit and even 


3 


Of to the Sea, by Mildred Adair 
This is a q 
month for the 
what with its 
Fisherman an 
the Sea by M 
latter composi 
nature of a 
might better 
in which the 
curs or returns 
according to 
scheme: A (fir 
(second theme); A (first theme); C 
and A (first theme). The “A” 
orous, care-free one and we are g 
appears. 7 
Where is “126"’ on the metronon 
vented the metronome? ; 


A Little Song, by Hans Wagne 


Here we have a thorough- 
going little masterpiece by a 
German composer of note. It 
recalls the folk song (called 
lindley in Herr Wagner- 
Sch6nkirch’s country) in its 
treatment. The key of E, 
with its four sharps, is rich 
and colorful: its difficulties 
are more imaginary than real. 

Play with simplicity, ob- 
serving all the many marks iT 
of interpretation which the compo: 
have placed there for your help. — 
part, in measures nine and ten, 
ticed alone if found troublesome, 

Measure thirteen is a variant 0} 
Look up “variant” in your dictio 
ure seventeen the left hand part * 
its sixteenth notes, the sixteenth 
right hand part, and it would be 
out this effect in your playing. 


Daffodils Waltz, by Frederic 
The piano p 
themes of thi 
the violin has 1 
four tones ! 
strings. The ft 
of a_ rather 
characterized 
ing” motion 3 
ciate with this 
Although 
considerable 1 
order for the 


ures of the piece. 

Try for a balance of effect betw 
piano, despite the fact that the 
melody. 


A wise teacher may beg 
saying, “Boys and girls, I 
hear this delightful minuet 1 
then you may tell me what yor 
Some pupil will very 


translate it into physical 


since it will be an aid to ft 
and to the class as a whole. 
desires to hum or sing little 
that is another splendid th 
memory and ear training. 

By permitting such freedo: 
ducting such a class at leas 
the children will soon 
music far beyond their a 
on the instrument. 


style. The mordents are all of 
or pralitrillers. The sign of a_ 
ways has a vertical line th 


Minuet in D, by L. van B 
’ All organists will, we know, f 
to Dr. Harris for making th 
characteristic minuet available 
ment. In the first and third 
piece the sixteenth notes must 
—each being as like the next 
another in a perfectly matched 
Trio the under melody, played 
to be semi-staccato. 

The Mozart influence is stro 
That, shall we say, is one of 
charm, 


Asleep in the Forest, by | 

Few more descriptive, ; 
position pieces exist. It 
somnolent: it es us 
very pleasant thing indeed 
tiresome work-a-day world for 
refuge in a forest shady, curl 
some giant tree and sleep ay 


i 


EDUCATIONAL PIANO MATERIALS 


THESE WORKS, SELECTED FROM THE NEW OF THIS AND LAST SEASON, 
ARE COMMENDED TO THE ATTENTION OF EVERY PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 


em 


Our Little American Cousins 


Lire Six Characteristic Compositions for the Piano 
Thin 
cq By LALLA RYCKOFF 
HIS very clever set of pieces will prove a great help 
with second grade students. They are lively, charac- 
teristic numbers that arouse interest and there are words 
to each which enhance the characteristic qualities. Both 


Eskimo Tom, 


5 Sa oo 
Price, 75 cents ‘ 
t 
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B® MUSIC MASTERY 1) 


student. 


the 


and 


highly. 
leading 


REED HAMMOND 


student’s musical 
is made more per- 
the teacher is fully 
the desirability of 
some acquaintance 
These twenty 
in Various 
es start in early sec- 
to lead the pupil 
study of the im- 
ics, 


ce 90 cents 


yboard 
cve ntures 


2s for the Piano 


ttle book serves 
in bridging be- 
the first grade 
nd grade ma- 
teachers de- 

e adventures for 
through them, 
elementary 


teacher for 
progressing in 


“ae title tells, the whole story 


sufficient to 


Technic and Tonality 
Twelve Easy Study Pieces for ‘the Piano 
By N. LOUISE WRIGHT 


her to have 
the third grade. 


Price, 90 cents 


teacher and pupil have a wonderful time with 
which these numbers are used. 
ties for the pupils’ recital program, 
Rover Joe, 
Barn Dance and Tango Cubana. 


They also offer real novel- 
The titles are Indian- 
Dinah in Dixie, In Hawaii, Si’s 


JARIETY always attracts and here thie teacher can ‘give 

‘ the third grade student beneficial study pieces that cover 
a variety of effects and technital features, the understand- 
ing and mastery of which will mean a real advance to. the 
N. Louise Wright is so-successtful iiffmaking study 
material seem like attractive pieces that ft means much to 
ereated these easy numbers 


lessons in 


from the beginning. 
to delight the young juvenile. 
in this group of pieces, the first few of which are as simple 
4 as can be. 


For the Pianoforte 


By M. L. PRESTON 


Price, 60 cents 


Tunes for*Little Folks 


HERE is no trouble in interesting little students in work- 
ing at the keyboard when such material as these ‘* 
is used as a supplement to the instruction book practically 
Most of these little numbers have text 
There is a gradual progress 


Tunes’ 


B+ 


D: ¢ 


charming 


Priscilla’s Week 


By MATHILDE BILBRO 


their quaint illustrations 


Price 75 cents 


Seven Little Characteristic Pieces for the Piano 


T certainly has been wonderful how this little set has 
become, in a comparatively short time, one of the most 
popular sets of first grade pieces on the market. 
pieces with and 
texts follow Priscilla through the days of her busy week. 


Young students eagerly take up these easy numbers. 
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Tuneful Tasks 


Twenty Little Tunes in Etude Form for 
First Year Piano Students 


By JOHN THOMPSON 


here 
Thompson is 
recommend this work very 
Thompson is one of the 
elementary piano 


the name of John 


John 
specialists in 


educational material today, and Tuneful 
Tasks clearly indicates his clear insight 
as to the needs of young pupils, 


Price, 75 cents 


On Our Street 


Twelve Piano Pieces for 
Beginners 


By ALLENE K. BIXBY 


OT so long after the little 

student has covered the first 
rudiments, there is a chance to 
delight and help him with this 
little book. It is illustrated 
and its melodious little charac- 
teristic study pieces assure a 
correct start in foundation tech- 
nic. 

Price, 75 cents 


D: ¢ 


DO NOT OVERLOOK 
THIS EXCELLENT 
BOOK FOR CLASS 
PIANO TEACHING 


First Period at the 
Piano 


For Class or Private Instruction 


By HOPE KAMMBRER 


ERD is one of the best books 

for class teaching. Even 
teachers inexperienced in group 
instruction will not have any 
difficulties in carrying a class 
along nicely with this mmterial. 
Experienced teachers, no matter 
what other materials they may 
haye used, upon seeing this book 
cannot help but agree that it 
is remarkable in its practical 
procedures and the attractive- 
ness of the material presented. 


Price, 75 cents 


Twenty-five Primary 


Pieces 


: TWENTY? FIVE. 
For the Pianoforte PRIMARY DIRCES 
By N. LOUISE WRIGHT OO NLovise waice: 

HESE are quite easy pieces that 
progress from early first grade by 
gradual stages into the early second 
grade. They follow the same writer’s 
equally successful Very First Pieces 


Played on the Keyboard. 
pieces tend to strengthen 


ity and are most 


ered. 
Price, 75 cents 


¢ 


These primary 
the juvenile’s 
confidence and elementary technical abil- 
acceptable as supple- 
mentary material after the first half of 
the usual instruction book has been coy- 


Necessary Jingles 
For the Pianoforte 
BysBLANCHE FOX STEENMAN 


HIS winning little book is 

for beginners from five to 
eight years of age and aids in 
giving technical foundation to 
these young students. It is, of 
course, in the nature of a work 
to supplement the more com- 
plete beginner’s book and par- 
ticularly stresses rhythmic and 
tone feeling. There are illus- 
trations and texts utilizing 
rhymes which little folk know 
and understand. 


Price, 75 cents 


Teachers May Secure Any of These Elementary Teaching Works 
for Examination—Details of Presser’s Special Service Features 
for the Convenience of Teachers Cheerfully Sent on Request 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DIRECT MAIL SERVICE ON EVERYTHING IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, DEALERS AND IMPORTERS 


“% 


WORLD’S LARGEST STOCK 


Sv 


Playtime Book 
For the Pianoforte 
By MILDRED ADAIR 


LAYTIME BOOK gives a fine 

lot of little pieces which'puts 
the young beginner at. the key- 
board as soon as he _ knos 
where Middle C is _ located. 
There are illustrations and texts 
to practically every number, 
and even in the: first few’ lessons 
a start may be made in this 
book as supplementary material 
to the average instructor for 
little tots. In fact, with tots 
of the kindergarten stage who 
cannot comprehend explanations 


of the rudiments, this book 
might be used as a preparatory 
step to the main instruction 
book. 


Price, 75 cents 


Piano Dialogs 


For Two Young Players or 
Teacher and Pupil 


By HELEN L. CRAMM 


HESE are truly Piano Dialogs 

which, with texts, serve to 
carry on little conversations at 
the piano. Every teacher knojvs 
the value of duet playing at a 
very early stage and nothing 
could be better than the use of 
these unique duets which may 
be introduced as soon as the 
young student is at home in the 
five-finger position and is ready 
for further progress. 


Price, 75 cents 
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New mechanical perfection 
and startling purity of TONE set a 
completely new standard 


Many thousands are installing Victor- Radio who never 
considered this form of entertainment before. Other thou- 
sands, radio“fans” for years, are replacing their sets with“ the 
radio that is a musical instrument.” Victor-Radio has given 
to all a new appreciation of broadcast entertainment. 

For Victor-Radio, powerful, amazingly selective, won- 
derfully sensitive, so simple a child can operate it, brings 
to the home a new, thrilling perfection of TONE. And 
purity of tone is the measure of radio enjoyment! 


Victor Super-automatic Station Selector, 


Just slide the knob to right or left... you have 


the station you want. 


‘finest walnut veneers. Radio i 
‘pith that of R-32. Inlaid |” 
hed butt walnut. Blend- 
‘cabinet housing a marvelous 

15. Less Radiotrons, i 


door medallibes 
ed finish. A luxurton 
radio set. List P) 


Indeed, Victor-Radio far surpasses all previous Victor 
achievements, and Victor has led in the science of musical 
reproduction for more than thirty years. Whether you 
have a radio or not, hear it. And compare! a 

You can have Victor-Radio separately or with the 
amazing new Electrola that reproduces Victor Records 
electrically...and the music you want when you want it! Don’t 
be content with less! 

There is an exquisite Victor model that will harmonize 
with your home...Victor craftsmanship has brought true 
luxury to radio cabinet making. You will be as proud of 
your new Victor-Radio as every home was of its Victrola. 
20 years ago! Victor Talking Machine Division, RCA. 
Victor Company, Inc., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


with Electrol 


Tune In—The RCA-Victor Hour, every Thursday 
night over a coast-to-coast network of the N, B.C. 


